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What Is Social and Environmental 
Studies? 


Social and environmental studies is a kind of human ecology in which 
man’s activities, thoughts, and aspirations are explained in terms of the 
habitat in which he lives. Mankind lives in a variety of cultural groups or 
societies, whose members interact in various ways within and without 
their own groups. Furthermore, they interact a great deal with the envi- 
ronment, whether it be man-made or natural. The latter interaction is of 
great importance, because man has not yet escaped the influence of cli- 
mate or soil or minerals or land or sea. One of the great problems today is 
the pollution of the water, the soil, and the air. Therefore, it is becoming 
increasingly important that we unify the study of society and the environ- 
ment. It is impossible to understand society or man and his place in soci- 
ety without this kind of coordinated study. We all live in particular places 
with particular climates, with particular cultures, and with particular 
needs. Our needs are met by society and by the environment. We cannot 
escape the physical environment and normally do not wish to do so. 

The main difficulty in understanding man and his world is that the sub- 
ject is so vast. There is too much to study and too much to know. No hu- 
man mind can comprehend all the facts of all the environments and all 
the societies around the world. Luckily, it is not necessary to do so; we can 
still understand the world without having to memorize all the details of 
all societies in all areas. 

The human mind is capable of drawing conclusions from a sampling of 
facts, to make generalizations, and to discover concepts that are univer- 
sally applicable. Common characteristics among data lead us to gener- 
alizations and to useful hypotheses. So, instead of memorizing masses of 
data, we look for the significance of data, or the meaning of important col- 
lections of information. /We are concerned with major theories or guide- 
lines and the word that we use for these main ideas is “concepts.” The 
purpose of a school curriculum is not to add up masses of information but 
to plan a sequential development of increasingly difficult ideas and con- 
cepts, all of which hang together closely like the plot of a good play or sto- 
ry. That is to say, a curriculum grows like a biological creature, by devel- 
oping in complexity and integration, so that the sequential development 
of increasingly difficult concepts is a growth in comprehension of the 
problems and major ideas that animate society and our adjustment to the 
environment. 















Concepts are easy to state but often difficult to understand. Com- 
prehension is achieved only through the prolonged efforts of the 
child. By exposure to a number of experiences which they can ana- 
lyse and with which they can experiment, children are led towards 
the formulation of important ideas, concepts and generalizations. 
But unless they work these things out for themselves by experi- 
mentation, enquiry, and research, they do not understand the con- 
cepts nor can they use and apply the ideas to understanding the vari- 
ous parts of the world. Unless knowledge or concepts are usable and 
applicable, they are not of great value to young people. 


sh 


Normally, young people cannot do all this for themselves, without guid- 
ance and help in planning. The experiences have to be arranged in some 
sequence. The ideas derivable from them have to be indicated by careful 
suggestion, guidance, and exercises provided by the teacher. Children do 
not necessarily draw conclusions, inferences, or generalizations by them- 
selves. The stimulus of question, debate, and discussion must be initiated 
by the teacher. When children discuss a controversial issue the teacher 
should guide them into asking appropriate questions, even if he does not 
attempt to supply any of the answers. 

The conceptual framework of studies has to be worked out in careful de- 
tail because the purposes of the study must be very clear indeed. More- 
over, the purposes of study must seem to be worthwhile and valuable to 
young people, not only to the teacher. 


The teacher plans the environment, arranges the experiences, and pro- ' 


vides the materials and the stimulus. The students do the actual study, in- 
vestigation, and experiment. Their learning is active and original. They 
go through the same processes as the great thinkers and researchers. The 
classroom is therefore a laboratory where simulated field study and en- 
quiry can proceed. It is also a studio where students can try expressing 
their ideas using various media. 

What goes on in the classroom laboratory must be constantly enriched 
by and related to actual field study and outdoor experiences. These lively 
activities will not only alert young people to the total ecosystem of human 
life on the globe, but will enable them to realise how important knowledge 
of society and the environment is if they wish to orient themselves to a fu- 
ture life of peaceful cooperation and intelligent understanding. 


N. V. SCARFE 


How Do Concepts Help Us? 


There are many different conceptual frameworks which may be used to 
develop a learning program. In the Social and Environmental Studies pro- 
gram, we have selected the nine concepts listed below, to develop an inter- 
disciplinary study which will help children attain specific instructional 
objectives. 


Concept Student Instructional Objectives 
Globalism _ To relate information globally 
Graphic Communication To communicate graphically 
Demography _ To better understand the peoples of 
the world 
Areal Differentiation To interpret and apply new infor- 
mation to pattern development 
Regionalism To appreciate the uniqueness of an 
area, based on given criteria 
Resource Management To make intelligent decisions about 


resource allocations for the future 
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Culturalism To develop a set of cultural values 


Spatial Interaction To become aware of the interdepen- 
dence of people and nations 

Change To better understand the forces of 
change 


This program provides a continuum of learning experience from one level 
to the next, through the development of a common conceptual framework. 
Teachers welcome this common denominator and students have a sense 
of security in realizing that their education is a continuous process. 

Although this program is not content-oriented, it uses facts as a neces- 
sary vehicle for understanding the conceptual framework. As well, since 
almost any content can be used to develop a specific framework, flex- 
ibility and teacher-student creativity are inherent. This flexibility encour- 
ages independent study relating to individual student interests. At the 
same time, results of “spin-off” studies can be directly focused on the com- 
mon conceptual unit. Students are thus able to share their interests and 
knowledge. 

The idea of the expanding environment is used as a basis for content se- 
lection but the real objectives are the development of the conceptual 
frameworks of understanding. 


The Social and Environmental Studies 
Program 


provides a conceptual framework for the child’s learning 
experiences, 


Social and environmental study areas and nine basic concepts form the 
basis for the content selection and the activities for each unit in this pro- 
gram. Factual information and other concepts and skills are considered 
as vehicles for developing an understanding of the nine basic concepts. 

In this program the child learns to transfer his understanding of the ba- 
sic concepts to new situations and experiences. He learns to relate infor- 
mation globally, communicate graphically, better understand people of 
our world, interpret and apply new information to pattern development, 
appreciate the need for the interdependence of man, make intelligent deci- 
sions about resource management for the future, develop cultural values 
and attitudes, become aware of local, national and international re- 
lationships, and better understand the forces of change which are 
shaping the world of the future. 

The chart on pages 6 and 7 of this Resource Book outlines the nine basic 
concepts and the unit content which are developed at each level of the So- 
cial and Environmental Studies program. 
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develops concepts and skills, values and attitudes that are basic to 
any learning situation, 


The program provides the teacher with the opportunity to assess the 
child’s progress and level of development of concepts and skills, values _ 


_and attitudes which have been developed through his experiences in vari- 


| ous study areas. 

The child is involved in learning experiences that include a wide variety 
of cognitive and affective processes. These learning processes or inquiry 
skills include observing, comparing and contrasting, defining, classifying 
and categorizing, developing patterns and sequencing, generalizing, pre- 
dicting and verifying, making decisions, applying concepts and skills to 
new situations, evaluating. 

These learning processes or inquiry skills are dependent on the child’s 
level of social development. He should be encouraged to develop the neces- 
sary skills and behaviour that will enable him to work independently and 


‘ in groups. 


The child’s attitude toward himself and others will also develop through? 
his individual and group experiences. In this program, opportunities are 
provided for the child to identify values and explore value issues. It is in- 
tended that he acquire positive attitudes towards himself and others, his 
environment, other cultures, and the roles of the sexes in society. 


presents concepts, skills, and activities at the child’s level of 
understanding, 


As the child proceeds through the program, he gradually develops a more 
sophisticated understanding of each basic concept. The repetition of cer- 
tain elements of these concepts helps him to assimilate the new level of so- 
phistication which is presented each year. 
The other concepts and skills also have a continuous development, each 
being incorporated at the child’s level of readiness and understanding. 
The child begins the program by examining himself, his family, and his 
neighbourhood. Then he goes beyond The World of Me to experiences in 
his own community and other communities of Canada and the world. His 
| first-hand experiences at home and in his community provide the basis 
| for his understanding of other people and other environments. 


involves the child (and his community) in a variety of high-inter- 
est, inductive activities, 


The program has been created by teachers, consultants, and editors 
whose experience is at the grade level for which they have written. They 
have developed activities suited to the concept and skill level and interests 
of the children.|Some of the learning strategies they have employed in the 
units are: individual and group investigations, field studies, audio-visual 
tutorials, simulation and role-playing, personal interviews, games, large 
group instruction. ‘ 
Most activities are related to the child’s local area so that he can learn 
by comparing new ideas and experiences with something familiar and 
therefore realistic to him. The child sees himself in relation to his own 
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area and the world today. In this way even the study of another country ( 
increases his awareness of his own community and country. 
Not only is the child involved in his own community, his community / 
>, also becomes involved with him. It is suggested that the parents and oth- | 
er people in the community participate in and assist with group or class 
activities. 


\ is interdisciplinary, 


\'\ \In this program the child is primarily involved in learning experiences 

\ which are related to social and environmental study areas such as geog- 

\ raphy, history, sociology, economics, anthropology, archaeology, political 
\y 





science, earth science, biology, ecology, physics. 

\ However, an understanding of people and their environment can only 
‘ be realistic if the child manipulates and integrates what he has learned in 
i \\ other study areas, including oral_and written language, mathematics, art, 
v music, health, and ‘other r languages. 

The program recognizes that certain language and communication 
skills are essential to the development of any concepts and form an im- 
portant part of learning experiences. The entire field of communication in 
many ways forms the basis to the use of this program. 

Mathematical skills are often basic to the implementation of many ac- 
tivities. Some of these are developed within the unit of study; others, it is 
assumed, have been acquired already by the child. It is also assumed that 
the teacher will be developing or using SI metric units in the classroom. A 
conversion table is provided at the end of the Teacher’s Resource Book to 
assist the teacher with the measurements in the student materials which 
are in SI units. 





provides a flexible program. 


There is a trend toward a greater recognition of the individual in the 
learning process and a much greater flexibility in providing for the capa- 
bilities and progress of each child. This program has been designed so 
that teachers may adapt it to their own classroom and individual student 
needs. 

The units may be studied in the order suggested by the authors or in the 
order which the teacher decides is the most appropriate. A child may work 
in a group or individually on a unit of his choice or on a unit which the 
teacher feels will be most beneficial to him or to the class. Within each 
unit are many optional activities which give the child scope to develop his 
own interests. 

Curriculum guides often suggest concepts and skills, values and atti- 
tudes, investigations and activities that are relevant to the educational 
needs of their province. Many of these can be integrated into the Social 
and Environmental Studies program. Current topics of interest _and im-. 


ortance should also be incor ted i up-activities. 
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Evaluating Social and Environmental 
Studies 


The Social and Environmental Studies program provides the teacher with 
the opportunity to assess skills and concepts, values and attitudes which 
have been developed by the child in other study areas including oral and 
written language, mathematics, art, music, health, and other languages. 
The teacher can observe each child’s ability to apply these skills and ide- 


as to the new situations in which the activities of this program involve | 


him. This observation will provide another point of view from that which | 


has been gained through tests and checklists in those study areas. 

The development of social skills, attitudes, and values in working with 
other children is an important aspect of the program. If the child is going 
to make best use of his abilities and time, and learn most effectively, he 
must be able to work well both independently and cooperatively. Here are 
some items the teacher may wish to consider when evaluating a child’s so- 
cial competencies: 


1. The child’s ability to work independently. 
Can he follow instructions? 
Is he able to obtain independently the materials he needs? 
Does he use materials responsibly and creatively? 
Is he able to proceed without interfering with other children’s work? 
When he is finished working, is he able to clean up his work area and 
put away the materials independently? 
2. Thechild’s ability to work within a discussion group. 
Does he listen to others when they are talking? 
Does he relate what he says to the topic under discussion? 
Is he able to wait for his turn to talk? 
Does he show respect for other people’s ideas? 


3. The child’s ability to work at an independent activity within a group. 
Does he cooperate with the other children in using the materials 
(paints, construction materials, chalkboard space, etc)? 

Is he willing to share and take his turn? 

4. The child’s ability to work cooperatively on a group project with other 
children. 

Is he able to choose another child or other children with whom he 
would like to work? 

Is he able to plan his project with one or more other children and de- 
cide what materials are needed? 

Is there a sharing of ideas in talents among the children as the 
project progresses? 

Is he happy to share the credit when the project is finished? 


It should be noted that the ability to work independently with other 
children is a skill that evolves slowly. Not all children are able to do this 
at first, and it is most important that the teacher watch for growing readi- 
ness on the part of the children. Certain groupings will form spontane- 
ously during the year. It is often best to let cooperative group work begin 
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with pairs of children who work well together and who express the wish to 
share a joint effort. Groups of three to six or even eight children may 
evolve later. 


A significant aspect of evaluation is the teacher’s assessment of her 


own success in creating an environment which fosters the social devel- 


opment noted above. Problems should be analysed as they arise. They 
may be solved by reorganization of the class area or the timetable. Closer 
guidance and simplified instructions may be what is needed. 

The development of inquiry skills is basic to any learning situation. The 
teacher must be aware of the child’s level and progress in acquiring these 
skills. In this program the child will demonstrate his competence in these 
skills orally and through the products or results of the activities. By not- 
ing each child’s contribution, the teacher can decide how well he is observ- 
ing, comparing and contrasting, defining, classifying and categorizing, 
developing patterns and sequencing, generalizing, predicting and veri- 
fying, making decisions, applying concepts and skills to new situations, 
and evaluating. 

The understanding of the basic concepts is an internal process. Howev- 
er, the teacher can evaluate the child’s conceptual level by assessing the 
child and his work during each activity and determining the level of his 


' inquiry and social skills and his basic understanding of the content of the 


————— ee 


unit. The skills are specific to each unit and each level of the program. A 
guide for evaluation of this level is provided by the authors in the intro- 
duction which follows. 

The children will benefit from being involved in the evaluation process. 
They should be given the opportunity to assess their own work, the work 
of their classmates and their group, and the value of these activities. 

A program of continuous evaluation enables the teacher to evaluate 
himself and his success in presenting the program. This should result in 
the establishing of realistic goals and evaluation techniques for the class. 
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Introduction to The World of People: 
The Eastern Hemisphere 


The purpose of each unit is to provide an in-depth study of a basic con- 
cept. In this Resource Book, the introductory page for each unit first out- 
lines the basic concept and the particular aspect of the concept that is de- 
veloped at this level. Then follows a brief description of the unit content 
which indicates the basis for its selection and how it is used to develop the 
basic concept. 


Using the Student’s Textbook 


The text has been designed so that, in the main, the teacher’s role is that 
of a resource person. In each unit there are a number of student-centred 
activities. Some activities should be done by every student to help develop 
and reinforce the understanding of the basic concept. Other activities are 
optional and may be done if there is time and interest. 

A learning strategy or method is given for each activity. However, the 
teacher may decide to employ one which is more suited to his or her aims 
and to the needs of the students. The learning strategies the teacher will 
employ will be contingent on: 


—class size —students’ academic and social 
needs 

—the teacher’s experience —students’ academic and social 
aims 


—available resources 

For example, while the text will often suggest that students work in 
small group situations, the teacher may wish to use a more individualized 
approach or even a large group approach. Each teacher should modify the 
instructions to satisfy the specific needs of each class and of each child. 

The amount of time spent on each unit will also be an individual deci- 
sion. The teacher may wish to expand some units into other in-depth stud- 
ies; other units may require even less attention than the text gives. 


Knowing Your Own Community 

In order to better understand other communities, other cultures, other en- 
vironments, and other values in the world, the student needs to learn 
about and become familiar with his own community as a comparative 
reference. 

Each unit provides information about a place in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. However, the teacher and the class must provide information 
about their community. It is advantageous at the beginning of the school 
year to locate sources in your community of resource materials which the 
children will need. 


Examples: Public Libraries Long-time residents 
Municipal Offices Businessmen 
Provincial Archives Historical Societies 
Local newspapers Museums 
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Concept of the Eastern Hemisphere 


No attempt is made to provide the students with a definition of life in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, because from country to country, and indeed from 
village to village, the differences are great. 

As the students move from one unit to the next, comparing each with 
their own environment, the diverse character of the Eastern Hemisphere 
will emerge. There is little doubt that the students’ personal world is most 
significant to them. So comparing and illustrating personal situations in 
other lands will be most effective in developing the nine basic concepts of 
the text. 


Understanding the Format of the Textbook 
a. Unit Title Pages 


Each title page has a format designed to illustrate the basic concept 
and content of the unit. The title pages are intended as a discussion 
stimulus with which to introduce or to conclude the unit. On the intro- 
ductory page for each unit in the Resource Book you will find a cap- 
sule description of the concept and content illustrated in the title page. 


b. Headings 


In each unit the largest headings introduce the main investigations; 
the smaller ones indicate the student activities and items of interest. 


c. Interest Items 


These can be identified by a blue background on the page. For exam- 
ple, see pages 218 and 219 in the student’s textbook. They may be con- 
sidered as supplementary or enrichment material. Sometimes these 
items provide the student with information necessary to complete the 
unit activities. 

Items taken from newspapers or magazines may not be at the ap- 
propriate level of language or understanding for the student. You may 
find it necessary to provide an explanation of the language or con- 
cepts involved. The need for your assistance will depend on each stu- 
dent’s reading and comprehension level. 


d. Glossary 


It is important that the students become familiar with some of the 
words associated with the concepts and content of the units. Many 
words which may be unfamiliar or which may have a new meaning 
for the students are printed in heavy type the first time they are used 
in the text and are defined in the Glossary. Other “new words” are ex- 
plained where they occur in the text. 


Metric Measurement 


The measurements in the textbook are given in SI (metric) units. For the 
convenience of teachers who wish to use standard (Imperial) units, a con- 
version table is included at the end of this introduction, together with a 
translation into standard units of each metric measurement in the text. 
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Evaluating 


Evaluating Social and Environmental Studies (pages T9-T10 of this Re- 
source Book) outlines the basic rationale for evaluation and suggests 
study areas, social skills, values and attitudes, and inquiry skills that can 
be assessed. This section provides a method of evaluating the student’s 
level of understanding of the basic concept of the unit. That is, the student 
will convey to you the concept he or she has internalized, through his or 
her skills and attitudes. 

The following lists outline some of the activities in each unit which pyro- 
vide the teacher with the opportunity to evaluate a student’s social and in- 
quiry skills and level of conceptualization. This list does not incorporate 
all the activities in the program, but presents one means of developing 
evaluation criteria. These skills can be evaluated as the students proceed 
with the activities and will be demonstrated through oral, written, or cre- 
ative results of their activities. Activities which require group skills are in- 
dicated with a “g”’; those which require the student to work independently 
are indicated with an “1.” 


Unit 1 The World of People 
The Basic Concept: Globalism 


This unit allows the student to discover how various parts of the world 
were, and still are, discovered and settled. 


Activities for evaluation: 


Spaceship Earth (g) and (i) organizing 

(page 11) observing 
drawing conclusions 
comparing 

World Population Patterns (g) observing 

(pages 12 to 15) comparing 


making inferences 
information gathering 


predicting 

Migrations and Your Community (i) and (g) information gathering 

(pages 17 and 18) information processing 
classifying 
communicating orally 
generalizing 

The Merchants of Venice (g) summarizing 

(page 23) observing 


cause-effect relations 
communicating orally 
making inferences 
evaluating 
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(zg) selecting 
organizing 
researching 
questioning 
making inferences 
evaluating 


Interview an Explorer 
(page 24) 


Unit 2 A Hostile Environment: Sicily 


The Basic Concept: Areal Differentiation 
In this unit the students examine the physical environment in Sicily and 
how it affects the way of life of the people. 


How to Measure Distances on a Map (i) information gathering 


(page 31) 


following instructions 
comparing 
problem solving 


Palermo Province (i) and (g) observing 
(page 32) comparing 
drawing conclusions 
A Photo Study (i) observing 
(pages 34 to 37) comparing 
classifying 
making inferences 
Your Province or Territory (i) observing 
(pages 38 to 40) information gathering 
comparing 
A Weather Report (g) defining 
and Let’s Compare information gathering 
(pages 42 to 44) information processing 
selecting 
organizing 
planning 
comparing 
generalizing 
A Growing Experiment (zg) following instructions 
(pages 49 to 50) sequencing 
classifying 
comparing 
observing 
drawing conclusions 
Patterns of the Environment (g) following instructions 


and Patterns of the People 
(pages 52 to 55) 


information gathering 
comparing 

classifying 

planning 

creating 

evaluating 


Unit 3 Discovering the Land of the Free: 


Thailand 


The Basic Concept: Graphic Communication 


In this unit the students discover a part of the Eastern Hemisphere 
through the use of graphics—maps, photographs, charts, graphs, dia- 


grams, and pictures. 


Activities for evaluation: 


Land of the Free 
(pages 61 to 64) 


Working on a Rice Farm 
(pages 71 and 72) 


Regions of Thailand 
(pages 76 to 79) 


Present Thailand 
(pages 81 and 82) 


Have a Discussion 
(page 82) 


(i) and (g) comparing 


(i 


(i) or (g 


(g 


~~ 


— 


) 


— 


information gathering 
sequencing 
researching 
communicating orally 
generalizing 
sequencing 

creating 

researching 
information processing 
evaluating 

observing 

comparing 

classifying 

making inferences 
organizing 
researching 

selecting 

classifying 

organizing 
information processing 
planning 

making decisions 
creating 

evaluating 

drawing conclusions 
comparing 
communicating orally 


Unit 4 Resource Managers: Japan 


Basic Concept: Resource Management 


This unit shows how Japan has used her limited land, how she has 
trained and cared for her people, and how she has wisely used her capital 


to increase her output. 
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Activities for evaluation: 


Decision to Build a Dam 
(pages 86 to 88) 


Choosing a Location 
(pages 89 and 90) 


Records Tell the Story 
(pages 94 to 99) 


Fighting Pollution in Your School 
(pages 104 to 106) 


Environmental Debate 
(page 107) 


(i) 


(i) and (g) 


(i) and (g) 


— 


(g 


— 


(g 


researching 

making inferences 
making decisions 
classifying 

making decisions 
selecting 

information gathering 
information processing 
planning 

drawing conclusions 
observing 

comparing 

making inferences 
predicting 

organizing 

planning 

executing plans 
making decisions 
information gathering 
creating 

researching 

planning 
communicating orally 
comparing 

making decisions 
evaluating 


Unit 5 People by the Million: India 


Basic Concept: Demography 


The major question of concern in this unit is the world’s overpopulation. 


Activities for evaluation: 


Count the People 
(pages 110 and 111) 


Make an Overpopulation Map 
(page 117) 


Survey the Resources in Your 
Area 
(pages 123 and 124) 
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(g) 


(i) and (g) 


(g) 


information gathering 
comparing 
generalizing 
researching 
classifying 
generalizing 


information gathering 
classifying 

organizing 

planning 

questioning 
information processing 














Have a Discussion (g) making inferences 
(pages 127 to 131) comparing 
researching 
generalizing 
drawing conclusions 
communicating orally 


Unit 6 Portrait of a People: Sweden 


Basic Concept: Culturalism 
The investigations in this unit develop various elements of culture. The 
values, skills, and thought patterns of people are explored. 


Activities for Evaluation: 


Let’s Compare (i) observing 
(pages 138 to 141) comparing 
classifying 
drawing conclusions 
generalizing 
Investigations 1 to 6 (g) information gathering 
(pages 142 to 155) information processing 
selecting 
organizing 
planning 
creating 
communicating 
making decisions 


Unit 7 The Promised Land: Israel 


Basic Concept: Spatial Interaction 

This unit focuses on four elements of spatial interaction: history, current 
international relations, interdependence at the level of the community 
and home, and international trade. 


— 


Activities for Evaluation: 


This Is Israel (i) observing 

(pages 158 to 161) comparing 
information processing 
generalizing 

Must the Promised Land Remain a (g) researching 

Troubled Land? making inferences 

(page 165 and 166) comparing 
creating 
communicating orally 

(g) selecting 
Making Your Plans organizing 
(page 174) making decisions 


communicating orally 


gua bel 


Destination Israel (g) sequencing 


and Be a Drama Critic planning 

(pages 178 and 179) organizing 
making decisions 
creating 
evaluating 


communicating orally 


Unit 8 Blueprint for a City: Moscow 


Basic Concept: Regionalism 


In this unit the students examine the city region: the “downtown” part of 
the city and the commercial, residential, recreational, etc. areas that sur- 
round it. 


Activities for evaluation: 


A Photo Study of Downtown Moscow (i) observing 
and Let’s Compare classifying 
(pages 183 to 187) comparing 
information gathering 
A Downtown Survey (g) information gathering 
(pages 188 and 189) information processing 
drawing conclusions 
generalizing 
Public Meeting, St. Petersburg, 1917 (g) information gathering 
(page 191) information processing 
selecting 
communicating orally 
generalizing 
making decisions 
Your Community Design (g) classifying 
(pages 197 and 198) information gathering 
selecting 
generalizing 
Plan a City Region (g) organizing 
(page 199) making decisions 
creating 
comparing 
predicting 
evaluating 


Unit9 Signs of Change: Kenya 
Basic Concept: Change 


In this unit the students examine the meaning and ramifications of 
change, change in an historical setting, the import of people’s desires and 
goals, and the quality of change. 
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Activities for evaluation: 


What Is Change? (i) planning 
(page 202) creating 
evaluating 
Changes in Your Community (g) observing 
(page 215) selecting 
comparing 
predicting 
information gathering 
Plan a Provincial Park (g) information gathering 
(page 221) predicting 
selecting 
creating 
making decisions 
planning 
evaluating 


Useful Addresses 


Unit 2 


Italian Embassy Nature Canada (quarterly) 
172 MacLaren Street Canadian Nature Federation 
Ottawa, Ontario 46 Elgin Street 

K2P 0K9 Ottawa, Ontario 


The Young Naturalist K1P 5K6 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 

1262 Don Mills Road 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3B 2W8 


Unit 3 

Royal Thai Embassy 

Apartment 704, The Sandringham 
85 Range Road 


Ottawa, Ontario 
KIN 8J6 


Unit 4 


Japan Information Centre Japan National Tourist Organization 
Suite 1806, Toronto-Dominion Centre 165 University Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario Toronto, Ontario 

M5dK 1A1 M5H 3B8 


Japanese Canadian Cultural Centre 
123 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
MSC 1K1 
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Unit 5 

Information Service of India 
High Commission of India 
200 MacLaren Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K2P OL6 


Unit 6 

Royal Swedish Embassy 
Suite 604 

140 Wellington Street 


Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P 5A2 


Unit 7 


Israeli Consulate 
102 Bloor Street W. 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1M8 


Unit 8 


Indian Government Tourist Office 
177 King Street W. 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5H 1K2 


Israeli Information Services 
Consulate-General of Israel 
11 East 70th Street 

New York, New York 

U.S.A. 10021 


Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


285 Charlotte Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIN 8L5 


Unit 9 

Canadian High Commission 
Box 30481 

Nairobi, Kenya 


General References 


Information Canada 
171 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0S9 


The Young Naturalist 


Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


1262 Don Mills Road 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3B 2W8 


The School Bulletin 


(Junior National Geographic) 


National Geographic Society 
17th and M Streets N.W. 
Washington, DC 

U.S.A. 20036 
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Canadian Geographical Journal 

The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
488 Wilbrod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1N 6M8 


Nature Canada (quarterly) 
Canadian Nature Federation 
46 Elgin Street 


- Ottawa, Ontario 


K1P 5K6 


Conversion of Metric Measurements 


Conversion Table 


Standard Unit 

Length 

1 inch (in) 

1 inch (in) 

0.393 inches (in) 

0.039 inches (in) 

1 foot (ft) 

1 foot (ft) 

3.28 feet (ft) 

0.032 feet (ft) 

1 yard (yd) 

1.093 yards (yd) 

1 mile 

0.621 mile 


Area 
1 square mile (mile?) 
0.386 square mile 
1 acre 
2.471 acres 


Capacity 
1 Imperial gallon (gal) 
0.219 Imperial gallon 


Mass 
1 ounce (0z) 
0.035 ounce (oz) 
1 pound (lb) 
2.204 pounds (lb) 
1 (short) ton (2000 Ib) 


2204.6 pounds (Ib) 


Time 
1 a.m. 
1:30 a.m. 
12 noon 
1 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
12 midnight 


Temperature 
Fahrenheit temperature 
reading. 


Multiply by 9/5ths; then add 
32 to get equivalent in Fahr- 
enheit degrees. 


SIUnit 


2.54 centimetres (cm) 
25.4 millimetres (mm) 
1 centimetre (cm) 

1 millimetre(mm) 
0.304 metre(m) 

30.48 centimetres (cm) 
1 metre(m) 

1 centimetre(cm) 
0.914 metre(m) 

1 metre(m) 

1.609 kilometres (km) 
1 kilometre(km) 


2.589 square kilometres (km?) 
1 square kilometre(km?) 
0.404 hectarés (ha) 

1 hectare (ha) 


4.546 litres (1) 
1 litre(1) 


28.349 srams(g} 

1 gram (g) 

0.453 kilogram (kg) 

1 kilogram (kg) 
907.18 kilograms (kg) 
0.907 tonnes (t) 

1 tonne(t) 


Subtract 32; multiply remainder 
by 5/9ths to get equivalent in 
Celsius degrees. 


Celsius temperaturereading. 
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Velocity 


1 mile per hour (m.p.h.) 1.609 kilometres per hour (km/h) 
0.621 m.p.h. 1km/h 


In accordance with SI (Systeme International) practice, four-digit figures 
contain neither punctuation nor space between digits. (Where a figure has 
more than four digits before or after the decimal point, the digits are 
grouped in sets of three from the decimal point. These sets of three digits 
are separated by a space, not a comma.) 


Standard Unit Equivalents of Metric Measurements in 
the Student’s Textbook 
page 11 
1. Draw five spaceships, each with a deck 7 inches long, 
on 13/16 inch of the deck space in the year 1000, 
on 1 inch in the year 1500, 
on 2 inches in the year 1880, 
on 4 inches in the year 1975 
on 7 inches in the year 2000. 


page 12 


Draw four thermometers, each 4 5/16 inches long. 
Colour the first one for 3/16 inch from the foot 
Colour the second for 1 inch 

the third for 2 3/8 inches 

the fourth for 4 1/8 inches 


page 31 

1 model only 11 3/4 inches long may be made of an aircraft which will be 
180 feet long. 

page 33, Map Legend 

Lowlands 0 to 330 feet 

Hills and plain 330 to 1650 

Mountains and valleys Over 1650 feet 

page 43, diagram 

High 64°F, Low 50°F, Average 57°F 


page 44 

Average Temperatures for Palermo (F°) 

Jan. 51°F July 76°F 
Feb. 52°F Aug. 77°F 
Mar. 55°F Sept. 73°F 
Apr. 59°F Oct. 67°F 

May 64°F Nov. 59°F 
June 71°F Dec. 53°F 
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Average Rainfall in Palermo 
Jan. 4.2 inches 
Feb. 3.7 inches 
Mar. 2.4 inches 
Apr. 2 inches 
May 1.4 inches 
June 0.5 inches 


July 0.2 inches 
Aug. 0.5 inches 
Sept. 1.8 inches 
Oct. 3.6 inches 
Nov. 4 inches 
Dec. 4.8 inches 


page 45 


may cause the summer temperature in Palermo to reach 100°F. 


page 48, diagram 


4 to 6 inches, Thin, reddish-brown soil 
2 inches, White or grey soil containing salts 
24 inches, Yellowish-brown, poor soil 


page 48, Experiment B 
so that the centre of the plastic is about 1 inch above the cup. 


page 52, map legend 


0 to 328 feet 
328 to 1640 feet 
1640 to 13,120 feet 


page 65, Distances 


Montreal to London 
London to Rome 

Rome to Abadan 
Abadan to Karachi 
Karachi to Calcutta 
Calcutta to Bangkok 
Vancouver to Anchorage 
Anchorage to Tokyo 
Tokyo to Hong Kong 
Hong Kong to Bangkok 
Montreal to Vancouver 


page 71 


3245 miles 

891 miles 
2111 miles 
1239 miles 
1366 miles 

969 miles 
1320 miles 
3443 miles 
1816 miles 
1239 miles 
2313 miles 


Then the water is allowed to flow into the field to flood it to a depth of 


about 1 foot. 
The plants are pushed down ... about 6 inches apart. 


page 72 


Foresters usually cut the teak trees that are more than 6% feet around and 


120 feet tall. 
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page 74 


Bangkok Temperatures 


40°C = 104°F 
30°C = 86°F 
Bangkok Rainfall 


300 mm = 11.7 inches 
250 mm = 9.8 inches 
200 mm = 7.9 inches 
150 mm = 6° inches 
100mm = 4 inches 

50 mm= 2 = inches 


page 76, Annual Rainfall 


Central Lowlands 59 inches 
Mountain Region 98.2 inches 
Korat Plateau 74.7 inches 
Kra Region 88.4 inches 
page 80, chart 

Area of Thailand 198,197 square miles 
Area of Canada 3,850,807 square miles 
page 86 


Why is the 98 foot ridge a natural advantage 


page 95, Land Resource Records 
Minerals Mined in 


Japan 1960 1970 
Coal 56 = million tons 43 million tons 
Iron 1.3 million tons .99 million tons 
Imports into Japan 
Iron 16.5 million tons 112 = million tons 
Coal .88 million tons 55  ~=million tons 
Exports from Japan 
Refined iron 2.2 million tons 16.5 million tons 
page 97 
Population Density 
Canada 2 people per square mile 
U.S.A. 21 people per square mile 
Japan 280 people per square mile 


page 98, photograph caption 
a Maximum speed of 130 miles per hour, 
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page 112 


Parts of India have a population of 500 people living in each square mile. 


Some communities may be overpopulated with four people per square 
mile. 


Compare this to forty people living in one square mile along the shore of 
Lake Ontario. 

page 114 

Canada has 2 people per square mile 

India has 222 people per square mile 

page 115 


In Canada there are about 111 acres of land per person, but only 25 acres 
out of 150 are suitable for farming. In India there are about 12 acres of 
land per person, and 3 of those acres are farmland. Could a farmer pro- 
duce as much food on 3 acres in India as he could on 60 acres in Canada? 


page 117, Map Legend 
People per square mile 
Over 502 

Beato 02 

66 to 255 

Under 66 

page 123 


Plan a field study of the area within 6 miles of your school 


page 127, Diagram 


25.7 million additional acres were irrigated 


page 128, Diagram 
Industry—2755.7 million tons 


page 145 
This 400 pound stone 


page 160, Map Legend 
Rainfall 


0.8 to 4 inches 
4 to12 inches 
11.8 to 24 inches 
23.6 to 42 inches 


page 166, Chart 
Area in sq. miles 
Canada _ 3,850,807 


Egypt 386,559 
Israel 8,015 
Jordan 31,128 
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page 168 
Between 1 p.m. and 4 p.m. they may work in the fields 


page 176 

Leave Arrive 

5 p.m. 10:30 a.m. + 1 
7:30 p.m. LOS psn 
9 p.m. 2:00 p.m. + 1 
10 p.m. 2:00 p.m. + 1 
10 p.m. 2:00 pimat Tt 
10:30 p.m. 230 DMT | 


Flight CP204 leaves Montreal at 7:30 p.m. each Wednesday. 
After one stop on the way, it arrives at Tel Aviv at 1:05 p.m. on Thursday. 


page 183 


Winter temperatures may go below 64°F 


page 203 
A steep drop of 2500 feet into the Great Rift Valley 


page 212 


50 miles from Nairobi 
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1 THE WORLD OF PEOPLE 


The Basic Concept: Globalism 


Marshall McLuhan has aptly defined the world we live in as a global vil- 
lage. The concept of globalism involves an understanding of our world 
and an appreciation of global relationships. This enables us not only to 
view information with a global perspective, but also to determine how we 
fit into the global scheme of things. 

Unit 1 allows the student to discover how various parts of the world 
were, and still are, discovered and settled. Why do people group together 
in certain areas? Why do they leave their homes to seek a new land? What 
will be the population of the world in the year 2000? Will the young stu- 
dents of today inherit a mobile world of tomorrow, which will completely 


change the distribution of population? Why has the world become a global 
village? 


The Unit Content 


The unit begins with an overview of the world’s population growth. Sym- 
bol and measurement manipulation will help the students to concep- 
tualize the vast numbers of people. The content then turns to the move- 
ment or migration of people from the first centres of population. A 
stimulus to some migrations was exploration. A detailed study of Marco 
Polo serves as a sample study of such exploration. The students are then 
encouraged to find out about world and space exploration today. Finally, 
the unit draws the students’ attention to the eight areas under study in 
this text, and some generalizations about their present and future charac- 
ter are sought. 


The Title Page (pages 8 and 9) 


The intent here is to depict the development of the world of people from its 
beginning, through the ages of history to the present. The students should 
catch some of the interest and excitement which comes with the real- 





ization that they are part of history. The world really is a “global village” 
which all mankind shares. Today, with our advanced technology and 
communication, it is easier than ever before to see and understand this 
concept. 


Investigation 1: People by the Billion 


(pages 10 to 15) 

Aim 

This section is designed to provide background for the concept of popu- 

lation growth, before delving into the past. When you consider that every 

person on earth could stand, shoulder to shoulder, in an area smaller than 

Metropolitan Montreal, it becomes difficult to imagine an overcrowded 

world. Yet the reality of overpopulation is ever present. 

The activities in this investigation are designed to provide an intro- 
duction to this very real world issue. The concept is further developed in 
Unit 5 when the students narrow their study to India. 

Each of the activities must be related to the students’ level of under- 
standing and their own local environment. Always try to add specific ex- 
amples and ideas from the local area and the news media. 

Ideas which may help to introduce the investigation: 

a. Using toothpicks (1 = 10,000 people), build a world population growth 
graph for a week or two weeks, on a calendar, i.e., each day students 
would glue on 18 additional toothpicks. Count the total at the end of 
the exercise. Multiply this figure by 10,000. 

b. Have each student prepare a poster which illustrates the problems of 
overpopulation. They should use less than ten words on their poster. 
Pictures or graphics of some kind may be cut from magazines or news- 
papers to help illustrate the posters. 

c. Be sure that the children really appreciate the significant effects of 
world population increase on cities, food supply, pollution, and the en- 
tire natural environment. 


Spaceship Earth (pages 11 and 12) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide some means whereby the stu- 
dents may begin to conceptualize and understand the tremendous rate of 
world population growth, and its accompanying problems. 
1. Relate the centimetres of the space ship decks in activity 1 to the num- 
bers in the chart “World Population by Regions” on page 14. 
Example: 


2000 A.D.—18 cm—approx. 6500 million people 


25 yrs. 

1975 A.D.—10 cm—approx. 3800 million people aa 
10 : 

1880 A.D.—5 cm—approx. 1800 million people pay 
380 yrs. 

1500 A.D.—2.5 cm—approx. 900 million people se 
500 yrs. 


1000 A.D.—2 cm—approx. 725 million people 
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Stress a) the significance of the number of years between mea- 
surements and b) the increasing numbers of people required to double 
the world’s population. 


2. For activity 2 on page 11, work out some simple samples of geometric 
progression with the students. Have two students start in the mock 
space ship. Each student asks one other student to board the ship. 
This is the first generation of progression. Then each of these four 
takes a partner. By the third generation, there will be 16 students in 
the ship. This activity should clarify the way in which population in- 
creases so rapidly. 

3. In activity 3 on page 12 0.5 cm would symbolize approximately 1 mil- 
lion people thus: 

10.5 cm = 21 million (1970) 


6 cm = 12 million (1940) 30 yrs. 
2.5 cm = 5 million (1910) 30 yrs. 
30 yrs. 


0.5 cm = 1 million (1880) 

4. To complete activity 4 on page 12, note that Canada’s population in- 
creased by 21 times between 1880 and 1970, while the world’s popu- 
lation increased by 3 times during the same period. The larger the 
numbers, the more difficult to maintain a high rate of change. Be- 
tween now and 2000, Canada’s population could well continue to grow 

at a faster rate than the world’s, because of Canada’s small beginning 
population, her vast natural resources, and her space for development. 


World Population Patterns (pages 12 to 15) 


1. Re the chart, “World Population by Regions” (page 14): 
a. Estimates for 1650, based on approximately a 25% gain between 
1650 and 1750 in other regions, would be: 
Soviet Union, 33 million 
Oceania, 1.5 million 
Estimates for 2000 based on an average increase of 75% over 1970 
figures would be: 
Soviet Union, 425 million 
Oceania, 32 million 
b. Approximate increases in population between 1950 and 2000 are: 


North America Thy 38 
Latin America a: ¢ 
Africa Aa ek 
Europe almost 1.5 x 
Southern Asia almost 3 x 
Soviet Union (Asian part) 2.3 x 
Oceania 2.5 X 


Some answers to the question include: 
Latin America, Africa, and parts of Asia were slow to educate the 
people concerning both the purpose and means of birth control. 


Europe experienced large-scale emigration and therefore has had a 
lower rate of increase. 
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North American and European people were conscious of a popu- 
lation explosion and tried to limit it. 

In Latin America, particularly, religious belief opposes birth 
control. 

In all these nations hygiene, medical help, and food supplies had 
risen to a high level, not for all citizens, but for many of them. 


2. Research for the questions on pages 14 and 15 might result in answers 
like these: 


is 
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World population between A.D. 1 and 1750 reflected the basic cycle 
common in the animal kingdom. Until knowledge and technology 
grew, nature controlled the growth of the species homo sapiens. 


. The advent of the industrial revolution and improved medicine al- 


lowed the population growth of man to climb at an ever-increasing 
rate. Famine, disease, and pestilence were controlled. War remained 
a great “leveller’” of population, but did not offset the population 
growth factors. 


. In 1750, the Americas had just been discovered by Europeans. 


These continents were inhabited by peoples whose population 
growth was still controlled by disease, famine, pestilence, and war. 
Oceania paralleled the American situation. 


. Africa had not yet been exploited or settled by Europeans or 


Asians. The peoples who lived there experienced the natural con- 
trols on population growth which all DEST ES peoples 
experienced. 


. The answers to this question will vary, depending on the student’s 


locale. For example, if the student lives in the city, he or she may 
see more traffic jams, crowded stores, busy subways, high-density 
apartment living, air pollution, etc. In a rural area a student might 
see more highway traffic, increased tourism and vacationing, water 
pollution, construction of homes along the edges of farms, etc. 

Results in Asia stand in stark contrast as we view food shortages, 
housing shortages, disease, shorter life span, etc. 


. Students may suggest widespread education and use of birth con- 


trol devices. 

To supplement the activity, the following data and follow-up 
questions may prove useful. The students would complete the exer- 
cise using a world atlas. They might begin by labelling the coun- 
tries and their populations on a student desk map of the world. 
Area charts and scales in the atlas would provide the necessary ad- 
ditional input. The concept of PROPLE:AREA (population density) 
will require teacher guidance. 


Population of Countries 


The following list names the countries which had a larger population 
than Canada in 1972. 


Countries Millions of people 
1 China 786.1 
2 India 550 
3 Soviet Union 248 
4 United States 209.2 
5 Pakistan & Bangladesh 146.6 
6 Indonesia lee ve 
7 Japan 106 
8 Brazil 98.4 
9 West Germany 59.2 

10 Nigeria 58 

11 United Kingdom 56.6 

12 Italy 54.5 

13 Mexico 4.3 

14 France og 

15 Phillipines 40.8 

16 Thailand 38.6 

17 Turkey 37.6 

18 Egypt ano 

19 Spain 33.9 

20 Poland Bort 

21 South Korea o3al, 

22 Iran 30.2 

23 Burma 29.1 

24 Ethiopia 26.2 

25 Argentina 2 

26 Colombia 22.9 

27 Canada AD 


1. Which region of the world has the countries with the largest popu- 
lations? The smallest populations? 

2. Which countries have the largest amounts of land? The smallest 
amounts of land? 

3. Which countries have the greatest density of population? What prob- 
lems are created by this? 

4. Form three groups: a small group of about five people, a larger group 
of about ten people, and a still larger group of about 15 people. Divide 
five sandwiches among the members of each group. Discuss the prob- 
lems of each group in sharing their food. How did this experience help 
you to understand the problems you discussed in question 3? 
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Investigation 2: Migrations (pages 15 to 18) 
Aim 

The students should come to realize that the greatest single factor in the 
continuing evolution of man has been the interaction between diverse cul- 
tures and technologies. 

There is a cultural gradient which causes ideas and inventions to flow 
from the more advanced society to the less developed one. The explorer 
and missionary are followed by the soldier and trader. Finally, the settler 
arrives and the new area is exposed to the new culture and the new way of 
life. Many advances and retreats are made, but finally, the advance of the 
new migration is achieved. 

Our modern western culture has been formed by a continuous westward 
sweep, from central Europe to France and England, from there to eastern 
Canada, and finally, across the Americas to the Pacific. 

This investigation should stimulate thought regarding the effect of 
travel and migration on our understanding of other people in the world, 
and future thrusts or waves of migration. 


The First Migrations (pages 15 and 16) 


This is an ideal area for additional research by interested children. The 
Time-Life series on Early Man would provide a good source. 

Students could paint facsimiles of early cave drawings, or early man 
himself, his dress, his tools, his home. 


Migrations and Your Community (pages 17 and 18) 


This activity is a review of The World of People: The Global Village, Unit 
7. Elements of that study may be incorporated here. An alternate survey 
may take the form of a chart like this: 


Migration Survey 


Reasons for the Migrations 
a. Date of arrival in present home 


b. Number of places lived 
c. Number of places parents lived 
d. Which generation of family was first in Canada. 





Be certain that before the students attempt number 3 on page 18, they un- 
derstand the meaning and construction of a graph, and in particular, the 
bar graph. 

An ideal approach to number 4 would be group discussion, which is a 
valid way of realistically learning ideas rather than facts. The class 
groupings of desks may be arranged so that the groups are separated. 
Some groups may work in the library, or even in the corridor. The stu- 
dents should work and discuss together quite well as long as they know 
what they are supposed to do and how they are to report on their findings. 

Be sure to provide time for reporting of each group’s ideas to the whole 
class. 
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If you have a tape recorder available, you may want to visit each group 
and tape a few sample minutes of discussion. Later this can be played for 
the entire class. 

To be successful, each group must have a student who records the main 
ideas. The recorder and the group chairman can also be responsible for 
seeing that each student has an equal opportunity to speak. 

Follow-up activities which would help crystallize the migration concept 
include: 

a. Discuss the ideas and theories of migrations and discoveries in the 
past. The students can suggest reasons for some specific migrations of 
people that they know about, for example the Israelites, the Hun- 
garians in the 1950s, the Mormons, the gold rush prospectors, the 
Apache Indians. 

b. Construct a migration flow chart on the blackboard, using the various 
ideas and suggestions which the students mention. 

c. Have the students write a science fiction story about what they imag- 
ine will be the future wave of migrations. They may suggest ideas 
such as cities-under-the-sea, interplanetary travel, or domed commu- 
nities in the Arctic. 


d. Migration patterns which you may wish to discuss or research are 
listed below. Which peoples moved? Why did they move? What hap- 
pened after they moved? Do you think this was a good move? 


World Migrations 1670—1970 


From To 

lee -China, Manchuria 

Foe ning United States 

Sree Ching Java 

4. ~ China Malaya 

De dia Burma 

Grol) Ceylon 

ieee nici South Africa 

8. India East Africa 

Jee linidia West Indies 
10. Europe Australia and New Zealand 
11. Europe East Africa 
12. Europe Central Africa 
13. Europe South Africa 
14. Europe South America 
15. Europe United States 
16. Europe Canada (Quebec) 
Ly eeAtrica South America 
18. Africa West Indies 
1m SA frica United States 
20. Puerto Rico United States 
21. West Indies United States 
22. West Indies United Kingdom 
23. Europe Israel 
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Investigation 3: Exploration 
(pages 19 to 25) 
Aim 
The students should become aware of the value of people’s desires to ex- 
plore and research the unknown. Consider such men as Columbus, Neil 
Armstrong, Jacques Cousteau, and Edmund Hillary. The excitement of 
discovering something new, and the new knowledge acquired by mankind 
are elements that should be internalized, for example, the feeling of worth, 
the progress in communication and medicine, and the discovery of new re- 
sources useful to man. Today it is relatively easy for a person to reach out 
and ‘touch’ another on the other side of the world. More than ever before 
our world is a “village.” 

To introduce the study, you may: 


a. Have each student prepare three brief book reports on stories of ex- 
ploration which they have read. Be sure that there is a wide range of 
topics. 

b. Prepare a display on the bulletin board of a map of the world, showing 
the areas where each exploration was made. Pin the book reports 
around the edges of the display, with titles and numbers indicating by 
whom and where the exploration took place. 


Marco Polo (pages 19 to 22) 


This story of Marco Polo is a sample of the types of discovery that oc- 
curred as Europeans travelled to other parts of the world. Today, we have 
space exploration, undersea adventures, scientific and archaeological ex- 
peditions, and continued technological development. 

1. There are several places mentioned in the travel adventures of Marco 
Polo. Have the students write a detailed story about an incident which 
may have occurred at any one of these main places on the journey. 
The students may want to imagine that they are writing a scene for a 
television adventure series on Marco Polo. 


2. Answers to the Quiz 


a. Paper money d. Silk 
b. Coal e. Gunpowder 
c. Rice 


The Merchants of Venice (page 23) 


This is a role-playing simulation game which gives students an oppor- 
tunity to dramatize a particular situation or idea. A role card is given to 
each player in the game. Each role card identifies a character to be played 
and also suggests the character’s ideas and opinions regarding the situ- 
ation to be acted out. There are no scripts and the students speak their 
ideas in an impromptu manner. The players must not see each other’s role 
cards. 

The comments, ideas, and viewpoints which the students use in their 
roles will usually reflect their own level of understanding and experience. 
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Situation 


It is a month after Marco Polo returned from his adventures in Cathay. 
He is confronted by two of his friends who have not seen him for 17 years. 
They are curious and skeptical about his wondrous stories. The teacher 
explains this scene to the class and the drama begins. 


Role Card A 


Your name is Marco Polo; you have just returned from 17 years of travel 
in the East. You are a serious person, and you are anxious to convince 
people that your stories are true. 

You are carrying with you a piece of paper money from Cathay, and a 
small bit of silk cloth. Most people have believed your story and you are 
generally surprised by the questions you will receive in this scene. 


Role Card B 


You are the son of a merchant who has traded all his life with all parts of 
the known world. You believe Marco, but you are very curious about the 
details concerning rice, silk, coal, and above all, gunpowder. 

You are pleased that Marco has returned and would like him to help you 
with future trade. 


Role Card C 


You disbelieve all of Marco Polo’s stories. You think he is merely telling 
these stories in order to win fame and fortune. You are a merchant, but in 
all your experience, you have never heard of such things. 

You are trying to prove that Marco is telling lies by checking him on ev- 
erything he says about Cathay. You are afraid your son will be cheated by 
Marco. 


Interview an Explorer (page 24) 


For some units of the student’s book there are sections in this Resource 
Book entitled ‘Related Topics for Research”. For this unit, the interview 
technique, on a topic of the students’ choice, serves the same purpose. 


Investigation 4: The World of People: 


The Eastern Hemisphere (pages 26 and 27) 
Aim 


The purpose here is to review the population clusters of the world, with 
students relating the densely populated areas to a comparable concen- 
tration in either agriculture or industry. The students are introduced to 
the other units of study contained in the book. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to locate the areas and briefly note the population density of each. 
Stress that it is vitally important to the welfare of mankind that we learn 
to appreciate and understand other cultures and values. With our skill 
and education today, such understanding is within reach. We are only 
hours away from any place on earth and within minutes we can establish 
communication with almost anyone. 
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Have a Discussion (page 27) 


For this exercise, each student may be asked to prepare three different 
maps of the world, each showing the student’s idea of world population 
clusters in A.D. 2000, 2500 and 3000. Have the students give reasons for 
their decisions: for example, Mongolia or the Canadian Prairies may be 
more densely populated than today, with food supplied through irrigated 
lands; or China may have fewer people because of emigration to Siberia. 

Stress the significance of communication (the printed word, TV, sat- 
ellite relay, etc.) in man’s current knowledge of and concern for others. 
Understanding and tolerance are very much needed to ensure the 
progress, and indeed the survival, of the human race. 
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2 A HOSTILE ENVIRONMENT 
SICILY 


The Basic Concept: Area Differentiation 


It is difficult to begin to comprehend the world without organizing all the 
facts and information into meaningful patterns. Areal differentiation in- 
volves the perceiving and explaining of these patterns and their devel- 
opment, as well as the ability to organize new information into patterns. 

Through cultural (linguistic, religious, economic, political, etc.) and 
physical (landform, climatic, vegetation, mineral, etc.) patterns, the stu- 
dent can view the differences and similarities that exist in various parts 
of the world and begin to determine the reasons for them. 

In this unit the students examine the pattern of the physical environ- 
ment in Sicily—the landforms, the climate, the soil, the natural vegeta- 
tion. They learn how these natural features affect the way of life of the 
people. The students are also required to examine the same patterns in 
their own environment and notice some of the differences that exist be- 
tween the two parts of the world. 


The Unit Content 


The unit contains three main investigations: a) map and photograph 
study of the land in Sicily and Canada, b) the observation and signifi- 
cance of weather, c) the value and use of soil in agriculture. Finally the 
students are challenged to construct a large model of Sicily on which to 
affix items demonstrating the effects of location, weather, and soil on the 
lives of people. 

Each of the investigations includes activities which will help the chil- 
dren to better understand their own environment, by presenting experi- 
ments which relate to the students’ home area, and by comparing and 
contrasting it with the environment of Sicily. 

Through the activities in the unit, the students should develop skill in 
interpreting such aids as maps, diagrams, photographs, and statistics. An 
awareness of both the values and limitations of these graphic devices 
should be developed. 


The Title Page (pages 28 and 29) 


The title page is a pattern of squares that might be thought of as a picture 
puzzle. Some of the coloured squares have been lifted to show the student 
photographs of Sicily’s environment—the rocky land, the sea, the poor 
soil, the sparse, desert-type vegetation, the dry climate, the sparse pasture 
on which the sheep feed. 
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The photographs and other illustrations in the unit will reinforce and 
expand the story that the picture puzzle tells about Sicily. 


Investigation 1: Sicily: The Land 
(pages 30 to 40) 


Aim 


The purpose here is to provide the student with some basic skill in recog- 
nizing types of landforms, various map scales, photographs as a resource, 
and most significantly, the way people use their environment. 


An Island (page 30) 


Reinforce the concept that most islands are really just the tops of hills or 
mountains which stick out of the water. They are connected under the wa- 
ter to the continent that is closest to them. 


1. Some islands are the tops of folds of the earth’s crust materials, 
formed as layers of rock bend up. The layers may dip deep down into 
the earth and under the ocean, connecting the continent to the island. 


2. Other islands are formed by a volcano starting from the floor and, 
through repeated eruptions, forming a mountain of hardened lava. 
The top of this volcanic mountain is an island. Sicily was formed this 
way. 

The students should understand that the earth’s structure below the sur- 
face is called its geology. A study of geology helps man to find valuable 
minerals such as gold, iron, copper, and oil. 
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How to Measure Distances on a Map (page 31) 


Emphasize the concept of scale: maps are really a type of model. The 
mathematical concept of ratio may be introduced, for example, 1:10 is a 
bigger scale than 1:100. 


Palermo Province (pages 32 and 33) 


Try to have the students discover the answers for themselves. They may 
use atlases, wall maps, globes, etc. They should begin to relate landforms 
to vegetation, resources, and possibly climate. 


A Photo Study (pages 34 to 37) 


This photo study of Sicily will help the students develop a criteria for en- 
vironmental classifications. For each photo, they should generalize one or 
two physical or cultural factors and if possible think of a Canadian appli- 
cation. For example, 


Physical Factors Cultural Factors 
Hills and mountains influ- Clothes are often influenced 
ence road patterns. (Cana- by religion and _ tradition. 
dian application: Mount (Canadian application: The 
Royal in Montreal.) Mennonites usually wear 
black, conservative cloth- 
ing.) 


Use other photographs from newspapers and magazines to further illus- 
trate the way the physical and cultural environment of people influences 
their way of life. 


Your Province or Territory (pages 38 to 40) 


1. Try not to treat this systematic approach to the students’ environment 
by receiving only a recitation of the facts. Rather, relate this cognitive 
information to practical values and results in their lives. Examples: 
Does your community have the type of landform that increases the 
dangers of flood, landslide, or trapped polluted air? How does the 
proximity to the United States influence people in your community— 
their attitudes and way of life? Does your home area provide the nec- 
essary conditions for economic food production? Is your area rich in 
natural resources? 

2. A large chart or mural may be constructed to illustrate the home envi- 
ronment. Students could depict their information graphically and add 
it to the bulletin board display. 

3. This basic environmental display could be referred to throughout the 
entire unit. Photographs, maps, brochures, and booklets could be ad- 
ded during the period of the unit study. (Note: it is preferable for stu- 
dents to select data from sources and present it at their own concep- 
tual level, rather than merely pin up some source of information 
which they might not understand.) 
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Investigation 2: Sicily: The Weather 
(pages 41 to 45) 


Aim 

Climate has had an effect on the history of mankind. The moderate cli- 
mate of the Mediterranean region was a factor in the growth there of the 
ancient civilizations from which our Western culture is mainly derived. 
The long growing season and mild winters make it still a potentially 
highly productive agricultural region. Indeed, most of the environmental 
deficiencies in Sicily and in the Mediterranean lands in general appear to 
have been caused by the actions of the hundreds of generations of people 
who have lived there: the annihilation of the ancient forests, the over- 
cultivation of the soil, and the overgrazing of grasslands by sheep and the 
even more destructive goat. 


Weather or Not (page 42) 


It is important to discuss the ideas that the students have written. Divide 
the class into small groups according to the topics they have described. 
Have each group combine the ideas they have suggested. A final chalk- 
board outline by you, when the groups report to the class, will produce a 
synthesis of their ideas concerning climate and man. 


A Weather Report (pages 42 and 43) 


It is important that the students understand the difference between the 
“generality” of climate and the “‘specificity” of weather. The following ex- 
ercise could clarify these concepts. 

Exercise: Which of the following statements refer to the climate of the 
place and which ones describe the weather? Select the correct word for 
each statement. 


1. Los Angeles has a Mediterranean type of (climate) because it is very 
warm and dry in the summer. 


2. Halifax reports excellent (weather) for the next three days. 
Vancouver has a very moist (climate) because it is near the ocean. 


4. Edmonton has a very sunny (climate) most of the year, because it is in 
the prairies. 


5. Tomorrow’s (weather) forecast for Windsor, Ontario, indicates more 
snow. 


ee 


Encourage the students to suggest more examples of their own. 


Diagrams which will help develop some of the “weather” concepts 
include the three on the opposite page. 
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LOW AIR PRESSURE HIGH AIR PRESSURE 


—>P- a 






Rising air Settling air 





Definitions 


a. 


b. 


C. 


Air mass—a homogeneous body of air which has a relatively even 
temperature and moisture content. 

Weather front—the line of contact between two air masses. 
Wind—The movement of air from a high pressure zone to a low pres- 
sure zone is called wind. The wind patterns are usually circular, spi- 
ralling into the centre of the low pressure cell. This is similar to the 
pattern made by water running into the bathtub drain in a circular 
swirl pattern. 


This activity may become quite complicated for some students. Help 


them to organize their work. You may wish to provide duplicated outlines 
for the weather chart. However, each student should keep his own record 
and attempt to draw his own generalization. 


Let’s Compare (pages 43 and 44) 


Le 


2. 


The average temperature for a day is the midpoint between the day’s 
high and low temperatures. 

A class chart on the blackboard may help the students to keep their 
records. 

Students might pretend that they are visiting Palermo during a 
month of their choice, and then write a letter home explaining what 
the weather is like on the vacation. Do they like it better than their 
“home town” climate? Why? 

Have a discussion: If you had a way of controlling the weather, what 
type would you want in your area? Would you want the same weather 
every day? How do the weather conditions influence air pollution? 
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The Sirocco Wind (page 45) 


1. Be sure that the students understand the concepts of the air mass, the 
weather front, and the wind. (See definitions on page T41 of this 
Resource Book.) 

2. Suggest that the students watch the local weather forecast on tele- 
vision. This will give them the background experience to understand 
the Sirocco activity. 

3. Have the students draw a diagram from the description in the text. 
Example: 


Cool, moist 
Hot, dry (38°C) 


Sirocco 
Hot, humid 
ee 


Palermo 





Make a Wind Diagram (page 45) 


As a follow-up to the wind diagram, discuss the relationship between 
wind and air pressure. Varying air pressure is probably the most signifi- 
cant factor in predicting weather. An increase in air pressure usually 
means a drop in temperature, while a decrease in air pressure 1s accom- 
panied by an increase in temperature. 

Using a tin can, a balloon, rubber bands, a broom straw, tape, and 
cardboard have the students construct a barometer for measuring air 
pressure. 
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Here are the instructions. 

1. Obtain and clean a medium to large can with a wide mouth, and remove 
one end. 

2. After cutting a piece of balloon large enough to fit over the mouth of 
the tin, stretch the balloon smooth and tight around the top of the tin, 
and hold it in place with one or two rubber bands. 

3. Fasten one end of the straw to the centre of the balloon with a piece of 
tape. 

4. Now place a piece of cardboard, a few inches taller than the tin, on the 
wall near the “barometer”. (The barometer should not be placed where 
the temperature changes quickly, as on a radiator or by a window.) 

5. Place a mark on the cardboard at the place where the pointer is and 
write in the weather observed. Do this twice a day and see if a “fair’’- 
“stormy” weather pattern develops with the rising and falling of the 
barometer. 

6. Have the students attempt some predictions of weather, based on the 
barometer’s direction of movement. 


Investigation 3: Sicily: A Hostile 
Environment (pages 46 to 55) 
Aim 
The students should come to appreciate that one of the most important re- 
sources required by mankind is the soil, an agricultural resource. Food is 
still one of the basic requirements that is in short supply in many areas of 
the world. Throughout this investigation, try to relate this concept to the 
experience of the students. These activities will help to give the urban 
child a better appreciation of agriculture. 

Most underdeveloped countries in the world have a basically agricul- 
tural economy. Give consideration to the question of why the richest na- 
tions in the world are industrial countries. 


Soil Studies (pages 47 and 48) 

Soil types are formed as a result of the interaction of three main factors. 
1. Climate 

2. Natural vegetation 

3. The parent material or rock from which the soil was derived. 


Experiment A: Soil Horizons 


The following diagram depicts a typical soil horizon in Canada. Of course 
the nature and thickness of each horizon will vary with local conditions. 
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TOPSOIL—zone of decaying organic matter. 


Varies from a few centimetres to a metre in 
depth, depending on vegetation. May have a 
whitish layer along the bottom due to clay par- 
ticles being washed down into subsoil. 


SUBSOIL—formed from weathered parent mate- 
rial and bedrock below. 


Lighter than topsoil, but some of particles from 
topsoil wash into it. 


High in mineral content, e.g., iron, phosphorus, 
potassium, aluminum. 


PARENT MATERIAL—like subsoil, but less 


weathered—may contain gravel or rocks. 





Experiment B: Water in Soil 


The principle of condensation is illustrated here. The plastic will act as 
glass does on a greenhouse, and the air in the hole will become very 
warm. However, the plastic’s surface will be cooled by the outside air, and 
because cool air cannot hold as much moisture as warm air, water drop- 
lets will form along the underside of the plastic. The principle is the same 
as that demonstrated by condensation on the outside of a cold glass of wa- 
ter on a warm day. 


A Growing Experiment (pages 49 and 50) 


This activity may be integrated very well with your science program. The 

actual experience of the seedlings experiment provides the students with a 

concrete example of environmental influence. 

1. Special planter seed pellets may be used to force the rapid growth of 
the plants. There are many styles of plastic-domed planters which can 
be used to produce a hothouse type of growth. 


2. The students themselves should carry on the experiment and plant the 
seeds. 
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3. In order to simulate more varied environmental conditions, you may 
wish to add plant food to some of the plants. Another variable can be 
introduced by using ice cubes to cool a certain portion of your growing 
plot. 


4. For the pleasure of planting and growing, some of the students might 
be interested in an experiment in growing “root cuttings.” 

Start the experiment by discussing what plant cuttings suitable for root- 
ing might be brought from home. Among the easiest to root in soil are 
chrysanthemums and geraniums. 

Choose a soil which absorbs moisture easily but also drains easily. A 
mixture of peat moss and garden loam, or vermiculite and loam gives 
good results. 

To take a cutting from a plant, clip off the tip of a branch just below the 
first “joint” or about 10 centimetres below the tip. Cut off all leaves from 
the cutting except two or three at the top. 

Plant the cutting immediately. Leave at least 3 centimetres of soil in the 
planter below the cutting. Then add water to the soil until it is damp 
through, but not saturated. Keep the soil damp until the roots have 
formed. 

Place the container where it will get plenty of light, but not in direct 
sunlight. 

Most cuttings will develop roots if they are handled this way. You may 
prefer to place the cuttings in water in a glass jar so the students can 
watch the roots grow. 


Conservation and Soil Erosion (pages 50 and 51) 


There are many reference books which describe soil erosion. However, the 

most important things about soil erosion are the way it affects people and 

the ways people can create it or prevent it. 

1. Try to identify some local examples of erosion which may be familiar 
to the students. 

2. Make a list of soil conservation practices found in your home region. 

3. Remember, a considerable amount of water pollution originates in 
farm areas. Many chemicals which are used on the soil are washed 
into creeks, rivers, and lakes. D.D.T. has been banned in many areas 
because of this fact. 


Have a Discussion (page 52) 


In addition to dealing with questions in the text, you might have groups 
of students select one of the following topics and pursue the questions in- 
volved. The idea for consideration here is the wise use of resources. 

1. Landforms. Does your home area have inhospitable landforms like 
the mountains of Sicily? Are there river valleys or ravines which cre- 
ate local problems? Do you have lakes or woods nearby for recreation? 
Is your area likely to have floods? Do the landforms of your area pro- 
duce beautiful scenery like Vancouver? 
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2. Climate. Do you think your area has a good climate? Would you rather 
live in an area which is warmer, sunnier, etc.? How does the climate 
influence farming, driving, sports and other things you might like to 
do in your area? 


3. Vegetation and Soils. Is the vegetation in your area attractive and in- 
teresting? Do you have beautiful trees? Are the soils satisfactory for 
growing food and keeping nice parks? 

4. Resources. What are the main resources that are found in your part of 
Canada? Do you have rich oil resources? Are these resources being de- 
veloped properly? Do you have industrial pollution of air and water? 
Do you think your area has better resources than Sicily does? 


5. The People. Do you think your area is overcrowded? Do you have all 
the things such as schools, roads, shops, churches, and hospitals 
which are needed in your community? Do you have slum areas? Do 
you think that your community is a good place to live? 

Each group should suggest a list of ideas on how they think the balance 
between people and their environment might be improved for each of the 
five topics. 

Remember, people can do a great deal to improve their environment. 
They can limit pollution, control floods and erosion, introduce new plants, 
limit population density, produce new bridges and roadways, build domed 
sports stadiums, develop public housing, and do many more things. The 
key point to realize is that we must first learn more about our 
environment. 


Patterns of the Environment (pages 52 to 54) 
Patterns of the People (page 55) 


These models are the major culmination of the unit. Students should be 
encouraged to innovate, adding constructional materials and content 
ideas of their own. 

Correlation with your art program will be an obvious advantage. Here 
is an opportunity to develop technique and creativity. 

Encourage the students to observe the patterns of the environment and 
where the people live. Their understanding of this concpet will be shown 
during the debate suggested on page 55. 


| The Debate 


This should be a formal discussion in which there are: 

Four Speakers 
two for the government (in favour of the resolution), who sit on 
the “government side’ —the Speaker’s right 
two for the opposition (against the resolution), who sit on the “op- 
position side’”—the Speakers’s left 

Speaker of the House—this student times the Speakers 

Sergeant at Arms—this student maintains control throughout the 

debate 

Members of the House—these are the class. 
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ee 


The speeches should be kept to a maximum of five minutes (or whatever 
you feel is a practical amount of time for your class). 

The first member of the government speaks for five minutes; then the 
opposition; then the second member of the government; then the op- 
position. The Speakers may need assistance in writing and practising 
their speeches. 

The first Speaker for the government has one to two minutes for rebut- 
tal. This is an impromptu speech replying directly to the points the op- 
position makes. 

After all the speeches are given, the Speaker of the House calls for a 
vote of the Members of the House to decide if the resolution is passed or 
defeated. 
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3 DISCOVERING THE LAND 
OF THE FREE 
THAILAND 


The Basic Concept: Graphic Communication 


Graphic communication is the method of presenting data and other infor- 
mation in a visual form. This includes globes, maps, photographs, dia- 
grams, charts, graphs, models, films, and all other related forms. The stu- 
dent learns to read and interpret these graphics and then to compose and 
think in graphic terms. This method of communication develops skills of 
selecting, classifying, and organizing various types of information and in- 
creases the student’s awareness of the world in which he lives. 

In this unit the students discover another part of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere through the use of graphics—maps, photographs, charts, graphs, 
diagrams, and pictures. This further develops the graphic skills intro- 
duced in Unit 2 and gives the students a broader understanding of these 
means of communicating information. In the units that follow, they will 
have the opportunity to make further use of these skills. 


The Unit Content 


The unit is divided into four investigations: Discover Thailand Through 
Maps, Discover Thailand Through Pictures, Discover Thailand Through 
Charts and Graphs, and Thai Day. 

The first defines graphic communication, outlines the historical inde- 
pendence of Thailand, presents different kinds of maps, and develops the 
concepts of scale, distance, location, longitude, and latitude. 

The second investigation focuses on the cultural and technical contrasts 
in Thailand of the “old” and the “new’”’. In particular, studies are made of 
life in Bangkok, of Thai farming, and of the teak industry. 

“Discover Thailand Through Charts and Graphs” introduces the con- 
cept of regionalism and after a regional overview of Thailand applies the 
concept to Canada. The climates of the two nations are then studied in de- 
tail. Finally, through pictograph and chart, a general comparison of the 
two countries is made. 

The investigation “Thai Day” provides opportunity for the students to 
put into action what they’ve learned in the unit, by advertising Thailand 
to would-be tourists and by preparing and presenting aspects of Thailand 
to other students and parents. Maps, charts, pictures, graphs, diagrams, 
etc., which they have gleaned through the unit and additional interest 
studies, should be used. The intent is to create a presentation not unlike 
an interest area at a fair or exhibition, complete with filmstrips, large pic- 
tures and graphs, oral presentations, booklets, an information booth, etc. 
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The Title Page (pages 56 and 57) 


The intent of this title page is to demonstrate that graphics such as 
charts, maps, and photographs are extremely useful means of 
communication. 

From the montage you might introduce the location of Thailand; her re- 
ligion; the contrasts of old and new, wealth and poverty, city and country; 
or the basic elements of a pictograph. 








Top, left to right: A typical country house in the central lowlands of 
Thailand; a scene at the outdoor market beside the palace wall in Ban- 
gkok; modern buildings in Bangkok; a Thai potter at work; a pavilion in a 
lake in the grounds of the summer palace, near Ayutthaya, built by King 
Rama V as a memorial to his wife. Foot: Nearly half the people of Ban- 
gkok live on boats on the klongs (canals). 


Investigation 1: Discover Thailand 
Through Maps (pages 58 to 67) 
Aim 


The purpose of this investigation is to introduce the idea of graphics and 
then to show the use of maps in two contrasting areas of study, namely 
Thai history and the location of Thailand. 


Land of the Free (pages 61 to 63) 


The students read over the activity, which provides a brief background to 
an historical map. 
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Discuss each of the events on the historical map. 


Some students may wish to construct a simple historical map for Can- 
ada which illustrates the development of our nation. 


a. Examine this area of the world in regard to its recent political de- 
velopment. How do nations achieve independence? How did they 
become subjected in the first place? What do the students think 
about self-determination or free choice? 

b. Show “the other side of the coin” by introducing the concept of 
world federalism. Should we be striving for one world government? 
How could such an organization respect national boundaries? How 
could a world government help the people of Thailand? Do you 
think Thai people would object to a world government? How do you 
feel about world federalism? 


A World Air Routes Map (pages 64 and 65) 


This is a basic map and globe exercise which helps to identify the relative 
location of Thailand. 


1. 


In this activity, you may wish to reinforce the students’ under- 
standing of the concepts of oceans and continents. The trip simulation 
provides a meaningful reason for identifying the names of the three 
continents and two oceans involved. 

Discuss the students’ suggested alternate air routes from their home to 
Bangkok. Consider both the negative and positive features of each. 
Suggest that the students tell about experiences they may have had 
on air travel trips that they have made. 

The answer to the “Thailand Time Twister” is that Thailand is 12 
hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time. Therefore, if the traveller’s 
home is Montreal or Toronto, and it was 12:00 in Thailand, it would be 
24:00 at home. In Halifax it would be 01:00, in Edmonton 22:00, and so 
on. The decision to telephone is dependent on sleeping habits. 


How to Use an Atlas (pages 66 and 67) 


This is a basic atlas exercise which allows the students opportunity to 
work with the data. 


ily 


The activities may be done by small groups of students. They should 
all have the opportunity to discover the global relationships 
themselves. 


Reference to recent journeys of their own will provide the students 
with an additional dimension of realism regarding the concepts. 


You could encourage the use of the atlas with questions such as: 
Name the four countries which surround Thailand. 
How far is it from Bangkok to Saigon, South Vietnam? 


About how many kilometres is it from Bangkok to Communist China 
at the closest point? 
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Locate the Mekong River. Canadians have done a great deal of work 
helping the people of this area to plan the conservation of the river 
valley. 

In what direction would you have to travel from Bangkok to reach 
a. Manila 
b. Singapore. 

The following activities will further develop an understanding of lati- 

tude and longitude. 

a. Mark off the classroom with a grid of east-west and north-south 
lines, and locate objects by relating their position to these lines. The 
plan could become as complicated as the class can comprehend. 

b. Using a projection of a globe on the chalkboard or mural paper, 
mark the parallels of latitude from the North Pole to the South Pole. 
Discuss the location of cities with reference to these lines. Then 
mark a set of meridians of longitude. Discuss the location of cities 
with reference to these lines. Ask the children the value of using 
both sets of lines in locating places. 

c. Have two teams of students. Cut out several small paper slips with 
masking tape stuck to the back. Using the globe, the captain of 
Team A will say to a member of Team B, “Sailor, locate my ship at 
Latitude 15°S and 30°W,” handing him or her a slip to place on the 
globe. If the Team B member is incorrect, he or she remains stand- 
ing and another member of Team B attempts the placement. If he 
or she is correct, the Team B captain gives an order to a member of 
Team A. The winning team has the fewest players standing after 
the last correct response is made. 

d. Some students might become involved in studying ‘angular dis- 
tances” from the centre of the earth to points on the surface. Or 
some might use a sextant to “shoot” the North Star, the altitude of 
which gives the latitude of the observer. 

Examples: 


North Pole 
(9O0°N) North Star 


HK (Polaris) 
Central Ontario : 
(45°N) ‘ 







Earth’s 


Equator (0°) 
centre 


“Sextant reading 
90°N 





Pole 
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Investigation 2: Discover Thailand 
Through Pictures (pages (67 to 73) 


Aim 

If you were to visit large international hotels in almost any country in the 
world, you would find them to be very similar indeed. Cities around the 
world are beginning to look more and more alike. 

However, the countryside and older sections of the world’s cities still 
possess a unique character. In this investigation, the students examine a 
country and a city which demonstrate the contrast between new and old. 
Thailand and Bangkok are both modern and ancient. 

It is important that the students begin to assess this duality. The graph- 
ics and activities included in this study are designed to provide them with 
some of the ideas needed to understand our changing world. 


This Is Bangkok (pages 68 to 70) 


Caution the students so that they do not merely describe what is in the 
pictures. They must interpret or evaluate the graphic information by as- 
king “why” questions as well as “what” questions. For example: Why are 
boats dominant in pictures of Thailand? Why are vegetables sold outside 
the palace? 

To portray another facet of lifein Thailand, you could put the following 
imaginary interview on tape, using teacher or student participants. 


Conversation with Ho Singtow 


Ho Singtow was twenty years old when he entered a Buddhist monastery. 
There he lived as a monk for three months. It was a chance for him to 
bring much credit to his parents and to improve his understanding of the 
teachings of Lord Buddha. This interview with Ho took place soon after 
he had completed his term at the monastery. 


Question: Did you really want to live as a monk for 3 
months? 


Ho: Yes, it was an excellent experience and will help 
me all my life. 

Question: In what way do you think this experience helped 
you? 

Ho: There are many ways in which I feel I was 
helped by this experience. Let me mention a cou- 
ple. Firstly, I had an opportunity to live and pray 
with life-term monks. This helped me to realize 
how important religion is to the Thai people. Sec- 
ondly, I came out of myself and began to see the 
world around me in a different way. I saw it from 
the viewpoint of the people we were trying to 
help, and not from my own situation. 
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Question: 


Ho: 


Question: 
Ho: 
Question: 


Ho: 


Question: 


Ho: 


Question: 
Ho: 


Question: 
Ho: 


Question: 


Ho: 


What was the most uncomfortable or difficult 
thing which you had to do? 


There were several, believe me! The first came 
during the ceremony, when I had to have all my 
hair shaved off. When my hair and eyebrows 
were shaved I felt that I was really stamped, and 
that everyone knew I was a monk. 


Did this act influence your feelings about 
religion? 

At first it did. But later I got used to it and it 
didn’t seem as important. 


What was another thing which you found 
difficult? 

Getting up so early in the morning was difficult 
for me. We had prayers and ceremonies about 
five-thirty in the morning. It is the coolest part of 
the day and very quiet. Each monk walked with 
his eyes turned to the ground and no one spoke. 


Why is it necessary for the monks to spend so 
much time praying and thinking? 

They have to learn the laws and the ways taught 
by Buddha. It helps them to take their thoughts 
and minds away from pleasures and possessions. 


What type of things do you mean? 


Such things as special foods, clothes, cars, and 
jewellery. These must be unimportant to a monk. 


Are they important to you now? 


Yes, I suppose they are part of my life now. How- 
ever, the experience I had at the monastery cer- 
tainly helps me to put these things into proper 
perspective. And if I do have them, it must be 
through my own honest effort. 


Could you tell us of the most amusing incident 
that happened to you when you were living as a 
monk? 

Well, one day soon after I began my three 
months, I was sent out to help in a hospital near 
my home. So that they can concentrate only on 
the teachings of Lord Buddha, monks have no 
money. They rely on people giving them food. On 
my way back to the wat, I stopped in a doorway 
and placed my bowl out to receive food. Several 
of my family’s friends saw me and rushed home 
to get something for my dinner. Before I realized 
what had happened, I had enough food for 
twenty people! 
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Question: Did you consider staying on as a monk? 


Ho: Yes, I did. However, I decided not to do so. Each 
person must follow his own heart in these 
matters. 


Follow-up questions could include: 
1. Why did Ho spend three months in the monastery? 
2. How would the experience help him the rest of his life? 
3. Would you like to experience a similar three months? Why? 


Working on a Rice Farm (pages 71 and 72) 


1. Assistance with drawing cartoons and caricatures will be necessary. 
One important value of the exercise is the crystallization of the stu- 
dents’ sequence of thought. 

2. The students might be interested in Thai cooking. They could prepare 
a Thai meal and serve it to guests in traditional Thai fashion. The 
“big three” seasonings in Thai cooking are onions, garlic, and strong, 
hot chili peppers called prikeeno. In addition to these, fresh coriander 
is popular. Coriander is a common herb which is sometimes known as 
“Chinese parsley”. 

The Thai housewife may buy her spices already prepared at the market- 
place, or prepare them herself by pounding them to a fine paste—a time- 
consuming job. 

Thai meals are served on a raised, circular, two-tiered tray made of 
brass or lacquer. The various foods, each in a bowl, are placed on this 
tray. 

In addition to rice, the menu may include soup, a fish or meat curry, 
and several side dishes and sauces. Dessert may be fruit, or perhaps Foy 
Tong, or Tong Yip, both sweet dishes made of egg yolks. 

Here is a recipe for a sauce that is served at every Thai meal: 


Pound 1 tablespoon dry salted shrimp or smoked fish. 
Add 3 or 4 cloves garlic, and crush coarsely. 
Add '% tsp. kapi (shrimp paste), and chili pepper to taste (3 to 5 


pieces). 

When mixture is blended to a fine paste, season with a little palm 
sugar, main pla (fish sauce), lime juice, and salt. Serve with vegeta- 
bles or fish cakes, or use as a flavouring in other dishes. 


Rice is probably the most important product of Thailand. It is the coun- 
try’s huge rice crop which provides the main part of the Thai food. How- 
ever, this rice crop creates a very difficult problem. Most people in 
Thailand are farmers and because they must work so hard to grow rice 
they do not train their children to develop other skills. If you are busy in 
the rice paddies, you cannot learn how to work in a modern factory. 
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The Teak Industry (pages 72 and 73) 


1. The students might use heavy cardboard tubing on which to roll their 
“filmstrip”, after the pictures are attached together in order. 


2. Have them identify the stages in this study. 

. location 

. variety of trees in a stand—selection is essential 

. trunk cutting 

. felling operation 

. transport to the river 

. problems of transport 

. sawmill operation 

. shipment to manufacturing area 

furniture making 
furniture to homes and offices. 

3. Discuss the reasons behind each of the ten operations. Why is there 
not a world-market teak furniture industry in Thailand? (At least 
three factors are significant—the need for trained labour, proximity to 
market, and availability of capital investment.) 
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Have Discussion (page 73) 


The students should select some sample data from this section to support 
their opinion. Have them include in their unit record or notes a sample of 
a graphic presentation of data which supports their viewpoint and inter- 
pretation. Encourage them to find substantiating evidence for the way 
they think. 


Investigation 3: Discover Thailand 
Through Charts and Graphs (pages 74 to 80) 


Aim 
In this investigation the students use and make different kinds of charts 


and graphs in examining the regions of Thailand. Pictographs enable 
them to better visualize data comparing Thailand and Canada. 


Climate in Thailand (page 74) 


1. Draw temperature and precipitation graphs for your local area to de- 
pict the weather for a two-week period. Discuss the causes of the pre- 
cipitation and temperature patterns. You may want to use the figures 
recorded during the study of weather in Unit 2. 

2. Find an annual climatic graph for your area—in an atlas or at the 
nearest weather office. Study it and explain the causes of its major 
features. 

3. The students could make temperature and precipitation graphs for 
Palermo, using the data given on Page 44 of the student’s book. These 
graphs could be compared with those of Bangkok and your own area. 
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The Thailand Monsoon (page 75) 


Select a team of three or four students who are interested in this topic to 
report on the monsoon climate to the class. They should read the descrip- 
tive episode, as well as two or three other reference sources. When they are 
ready, they report their findings to the entire class. Be sure that they com- 
pare the monsoon climate with the climate in their home area. The dia- 
grams on page 125 of the student’s book should be used to help explain 
the cause of the monsoon climate. 


Regions of Thailand (pages 76 to 79) 


1. Encourage the students to discover patterns in the population distri- 
bution. Attempt to relate people and their activities to landforms, cli- 
mate, and vegetation. For example: 


On what type of landform are most of the cities located? Why? 


Are there particular areas where rain is heavier than other 
places? Where? Why? 
On what landforms and in what climatic conditions do we find 
much farming? Why? 

2. Have the students find out about the Canadian population pattern. 
Notice the population density in the Prairies and Maritimes regions, 
compared with Ontario and Quebec. Identify the reasons for the differ- 
ences. This activity will provide an opportunity for the students to in- 
terpret data and to see how the population pattern influences our way 
of life in Canada. 


Thailand and Canada (pages 79 and 80) 


The students learn about themselves and their society by comparing and 
contrasting ideas with other peoples and cultures. They learn about other 
peoples of the world, but chiefly they are investigating Canadian culture, 
by relating their new knowledge to their own experiences. 


Have a Discussion (page 80) 


Some values of the graphics under consideration include: 


Graphs —summarize cumulative data, 
—are ideal for comparing 2 or 3 cumulative variables, 
—meaningfully portray measurable quantities or character- 
istics, such as rainfall, temperature, etc. 
Charts —summarize descriptive data which is not necessarily mea- 
surable, such as capital cities, religions, etc., 
—are easy to read quickly, 
—make visual comparisons simple. 
Pictures —portray cultural heritage and values, 
—give feeling to a description, 
—display contrasts over time. 
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Investigation 4: Thai Day (pages 80 to 83) 
Aim 

Wherever possible, the students should relate their research ideas in 
graphic terms. This type of communication encourages them to translate 


data into a relevant, interesting format in order that they may better un- 
derstand the ideas. 


The students will find it necessary to exercise their skills of verbal com- 
munication, as they give commentary, answer questions, and discuss the 
meaning of their graphics with others. 


Make a Brochure (pages 80 and 81) 


In this activity, the students prepare their own materials by observing, 
reading, and selecting information. 
The emphasis is placed on the ideas and concepts and not on the facts 
alone. The group approach may be used so that the students can discuss 
their ideas and consider alternatives before they complete their brochures. 
1. Review with the students the content and graphics outlined in the unit 
so that they are sure how to do the activity. 

2. Encourage neat, attractive work, noting that they are really 
advertising. 

3. Invite other classes, and perhaps parents, to your Thai Day. 


Present Thailand (pages 81 and 82) 


1. Be sure that the children use all the media and reference materials 
that are available. 

2. They should review the ideas of the entire unit to gain background for 
their presentations. 

3. Assist them in selecting and making graphic materials for their pre- 
sentations. Suggest that they may be able to present their information 
more dramatically and meaningfully in graphic form. 

4. Every student or team of students should have an opportunity to 
present their study to the visitors. 

5. For exhibiting, the desks in the room could be rearranged around the 
walls, perhaps with islands in the middle of the floor. 

Example: 


Plan for Thai Day 


FRONT 
BACK 


Transportation 


Religion T57 
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Tack boards and chalkboards around the room should be used exten- 
sively. The committee may decide that two or three Thai Days are neces- 
sary, if a) there are too many displays for one day, or b) there are too | 
many visitors for one day. 





4 RESOURCE MANAGERS 
JAPAN 


The Basic Concept: Resource Management 


Resources, that is, anything we use to provide the necessities of life, are 
basic to our existence. The intelligent use and management of natural and 
human resources is the key to the quality of our lives and has become a 
major issue facing the world today. 

It is important that the student develops a concern for the environment 
and an understanding of how various resources can be wisely used, so 
that he can become meaningfully involved in resource decisions. 

Unit 4 shows how Japan has used her limited land, how she has trained 
and cared for her people, and how she has wisely used her capital to in- 
crease her output. 

The participation of the students in the activities is vital to this learn- 
ing situation. For example, they are asked at one point to pick the best 
site for a factory in a simulation activity, and then to interview busi- 
nessmen with a view to finding out why specific businesses choose spe- 
cific locations. From these activities the students will begin to internalize 
the meaning of resource management. In turn these elements should pro- 
vide them with some valuable guidelines for future thinking and 
judgment. 


The Unit Content 


The unit begins with an investigation designed to define resource man- 
agement through student activity. It then moves to a descriptive statisti- 
cal analysis of good resource management in Japan, before providing the 
students with opportunities to deal first hand with the resource manage- 
ment problem of pollution. There are opportunities throughout the unit to 
diverge and follow any of the topics noted or indeed for students to create 
and follow up concerns of their own. 


The Title Page (pages 84 and 85) 


These pages depict the necessities of good management for satisfactory 
output—in this case, the industrial output of cars and motorbikes. The va- 
riety of items going down the funnel represent capital, workers’ ingenuity 
and skill, and materials gathered and processed from many parts of the 
world. 

Examples from the pages include: 

—dollar signs representing capital 

—vehicles representing production skill 

—iron products representing “land resources” 

—the title, a reproduction of one kind of “computer type,’ 

izing an advanced human resource 


’ 


symbol- 
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If management is adequate, the factory should produce a viable prod- 
uct. Here the “factory” is a factory building, but in another locale it might 
be a mine, a park, a farm, or a fishing vessel. 


Investigation 1: Resource Managers 
(pages 86 to 90) 


Aim 
The goal of this Investigation is to teach the students the meaning of Re- 
source Management, namely the use of land, people, and money for profit, 
without upsetting the balance of nature, the values of mankind, or the 
economy of the community or nation. 

The skills of oral communication and research will be emphasized. 


Decision to Build a Dam (pages 86 to 88) 


This activity introduces the concept of resource management. You may 
want to use a large group or an individualized approach. 


Land (page 86) 
Suggested answers for the questions: 


1. A diagram of a hydro-electric power plant might be introduced. See 
opposite page. 
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2. The dam was built to provide a “‘head” of water in the reservoir which 
could be released to run the turbine. The water “piled up” and formed 
a lake or reservoir behind the dam because it had nowhere else to go. 

3. It would not flow over the dam provided there were lower points sur- 
rounding the reservoir which would be submerged first. There are 
flues in the dam to allow the water to pass through. 

4. The reservoir could flood the homes of animals and birds. The block- | 
age of the river could harm the natural cycle of spawning fish. 


People (page 86) 
Suggested answers to the questions: 


1. Plenty of electrical power and fresh water would be available to the 
people. Many might find employment in the construction and mainte- 
nance of the dam and plant. Others would enjoy the reservoir for 
swimming and boating. 





2. Such factors as air pollution, interrupted transportation routes, and 
flooded basements could be considered. 


Money (page 88) 


Suggested answers to the questions: 


1. The electrical company could make profits, as could the industries us- 
ing the power. Local contractors and labourers would gain financially. 


2. Accept ‘“‘yes” or ‘“‘no” provided the reasons given show good rationale. 


Resources (page 88) 


A variety of student answers will emerge here, but the section is the most 
vital in the exercise, because it gives the teacher an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the students’ concept of resources. 
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A Cosmetic Factory (page 89) 


Have the students summarize individually or by group discussion the rea- 
sons for their choice of site. 

One way for the teacher and class to consolidate the pertinent factors in 
locating an industry would be in a chalkboard block diagram, as follows. 


An Ideal Site for Industry 





Although the choice of location will reflect the students’ thought and 
analysis, it is not the site they chose which is significant, but rather the 
reasons why they chose it. They should realize that the factors they have 
taken into account in making their choice are those that resource manag- 
ers the world over consider in making similar decisions. 


Your Community (page 90) 


Before sending the class groups out to complete this assignment, the fol- 

lowing factors should be considered: 

a. Check with your principal regarding school policy on excursions such 
as this. 

b. It would be wise to contact businessmen in advance, either by tele- 
phone or letter, to arrange for an appointment. 

c. It would be wise to assign a parent volunteer to each group, to ensure 
safety and discipline. 

d. Preparation for the interviews should be carefully done. Each student 
should know what he or she will ask, and why. 

e. Each student should have prepared question sheets with a space be- 
low each question in which he or she can write the answer. 

f. Students could prepare sketch maps of the locale of the site, though 
for this a review of the required drawing skills would be necessary. 


Both advantageous and disadvantageous characteristics of the site 
could be labelled. 
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Have a Discussion (page 90) 


The class arrangement for this follow-up could be: 
a. A full class discussion complete with a chalkboard summary, or 


b. The original group could summarize their findings and report them to 
the class, or 


c. The original groups could be broken and a mixed new group could 
share experiences. 


On a large map of your community, plot the ideal location for the vari- 
ous types of businesses surveyed; in other words, summarize question 8 on 
such a map. This would provide a good opportunity to review the meaning 
of “legend” and for the students to create their own symbols to be affixed 
to the map. 


Investigation 2: Japan’s Resources 

(pages 90 to 99) 

Aim 

This section of the unit will emphasize the results of the ingenuity and vi- 
gorous effort of the Japanese people who, though limited in land re- 
sources, offset the handicap by using people and capital resources intel- 
gently. Some flavour of life in Japan should also be captured. The 


emphasis on the skill of statistical analysis will be obvious, but will not be 
handled by the students without instruction. 


Japan’s Resources (pages 90 to 94) 


1. Use the photos on page 91 to establish the very limited space avail- 
able to the Japanese for agriculture or building development. Discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of the topography: rainfall for for- 
ests and slopes for skiing vs. difficult transportation routes and the 
frequency of earthquakes. 


2. You may wish to explain the difference between fold mountains, block 
mountains, and volcanic mountains, since Japan has them all, or per- 
haps an interested student could do a project on the topic. 

Example: 


Mountain Formations 


FOLD 





VOLCANO 





BLOCK 
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3. 


Use the map of Japan’s trade routes to teach the concepts of: 

a. Oceanic “lanes of traffic” as ships ply between ports and navigate 
toward the Panama and (formerly) Suez Canals. 

b. The significance of super-carriers particularly to Japan with the 
vast Pacific to her east. 

c. The meaning of a great circle route, i.e., the shortest possible dis- 
tance between two points on the earth’s surface. 


In interpreting the bar graph on page 94, note: 

a. The import column from the Middle East represents over $200 mil- 
lion for oil. British Borneo supplies the balance of Japan’s oil needs. 

b. The tremendous trade with North America. In fact, Japan sells 
more to the U.S.A. and Canada than she buys from them. 

c. The export column to Southeast Asia, where some countries are yet 
undeveloped, providing a ready market for Japan’s modern appli- 
ances and other manufactures. The longer import column from S.E. 
Asia—raw materials for Japanese factories. 

d. The minimal amount of trade behind the Iron Curtain, for obvious 
political reasons. 

e. Healthy trade with an industrialized and quite well-to-do Europe. 

Students might construct a montage of pictures of Japanese goods 

sold in Canada and the United States. Have them write an article that 

tells why we buy Japanese goods. Post this with the display. 


Records Tell the Story (pages 94-99) 


This exercise may require a preliminary review of the meaning and con- 
struction of graphs (bar, line, and pictorial). 


Land Resource Records (pages 94 and 95) 


Suggested answers to questions include: 


1 


2. 


Note the drop in production of both coal and iron. Observe the in- 
crease of imports of both coal and iron. 

Japan refines the raw materials, such as iron, and exports new prod- 
ucts, such as refined iron, ships, radios. 

Japan’s greatest income appears to come from refined iron and ship- 
building. In the latter, she is the world leader. 

To overcome the rugged countryside, Japan has 

—built many new roads 

—attempted to bypass the rough land by using ships and airplanes. 
Japan has so little land suitable for farming that it must be preserved 


for the production of food. Cotton would use too much space and drain 
the land of its fertility. 


People Resource Records (pages 96 to 98) 


After reading pages 96 and 97, a simulated interview situation between a 
North American “T.V. announcer” and a recent arrival from Japan could 
consolidate the points made in the reading. The announcer could formu- 
late questions from the data and the “Japanese visitor” could respond in 
kind. 
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Compare the Japanese students and activities with your own. What 
similarities and differences are seen in the pictures? 
Suggested answers to questions on page 98 include: 


1. The Japanese would, of course, have to be most judicious in their use 
of space. Their mountainous country and limited flat land accentuate 
the problem. Urban sprawl, eroded hillsides, vacant weed-filled fields 
would be rarely found in Japan. 

2. The number of working hours decreased by 15 hours per month, possi- 
bly because of improved working skills and habits (efficiency), or be- 
cause of automation, or because of an increased number of workers on 
the labour force to carry the load. 


3. Manufacturing means the processing of raw material into usable com- 
modities, for example, iron into automobiles or cotton into dresses. 
The efficiency of the workers and/or the machinery is evidenced by 
the output’s more than doubling in six years. 

4. The reduction in baby deaths and the increased longevity indicate bet- 
ter health standards. The total population of Japan should increase 
greatly as more babies survive and people live longer. 


The closeness of the Canadian and Japanese records in these areas is 
indicative of the two countries’ similarity in western industrial and edu- 
cational growth. 


Money Resource Records (pages 98 and 99) 


Here is an opportunity to collect newspaper articles which depict Japa- 
nese investment in North America. Japan’s involvement is so extensive 
that a collection of clippings made over a month, or even a two-week pe- 
riod, would reveal some interesting investments. A scrapbook or bulletin 
board display might be built. 

Suggested answers to questions include: 


1. The increase in salary was 98 yen, which represents a .98 or 98% in- 
crease over the 1965 wage. 

2. It would appear a wise policy to help other countries and thereby es- 
tablish friendly relations and possible trading partners. Future con- 
siderations such as votes in the UN, or shipping rights through terri- 
torial waters, or a source for yet unfound mineral wealth are worthy of 
consideration. 

3. A Japanese automotive plant would seem a wise investment in view of 
the 15.5 million vehicular increase between 1960 and 1970 in Japan, 
not to mention foreign sales. 

The students might choose the Canadian oil industry in view of in- 
creased world oil prices and Canada’s apparent abundance of oil in 
the Athabaska Tar Sands and elsewhere. 

4. Japanese gold reserves doubled between 1960 and 1970. This would in- 
dicate good management of her finances. 
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Investigation 3: Pollution and Resource 
Management (pages 100 to 106) 


Aim 


The students should become familiar with the magnitude and scope of the 
pollution problem. They should also begin to realize that each individual 
has a responsibility in this area. Only when enough individuals become 
concerned and determined to force legislation for control will a “clean-up” 
take place. 


Stop Water Pollution (page 102) 
Plan to save dying Great Lakes 
Suggested answers to the questions: 


1. Phosphorus is the element. The major sources are detergents, general 
sewage, and industrial and agricultural run-off. In itself phosphorus is 
not damaging, but it feeds algae, which in turn absorb so much oxy- 
gen from the water that the other oxygen-using water-dwellers, includ- 
ing fish, cannot survive. The balance of nature is upset, and the lake 
“dies.” 

2. The answer here must be supported by reasons. 


3. Effects might include: limited fishing, reduction in birds and shore 
wildlife, foul odours, dirty beaches, limited swimming and boating be- 
cause of the algae in the water, etc. 


Water Pollution in Your Community (page 103) 


Follow the experiment as outlined. A class excursion to a local stream, 
pond, or lake might well supplement the unit. In addition to acquiring wa- 
ter samples, the class might watch for a) signs of pollution, b) steps the 
community has taken to stop pollution, c) reeommendations they might 
make to help the problem. 

Take photographs on the trip and arrange a classroom display to dem- 
onstrate the students’ observations. 


Stop Air Pollution (page 103) 


To follow up on this article and the suggested assignment, students might 
visit an official at town or city hall or county office, the pollution control 
office, a government forestry department, a newspaper office where arti- 
cles are filed under “pollution”, or a research library with similar current 
files. Interviews with a variety of concerned citizens and businessmen, 
with a view to determining pollution causes and solutions, would be a 
valid exercise. 


Fighting Pollution in Your School (pages 104 to 106) 


The emphasis in this activity should be on the positive aspects of fighting 
pollution. This is the culmination of the unit, and total student commit- 
ment and involvement are required for it to be a success. 
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Investigation 4: Managing Our 
Environment (pages 106 and 107) 


Aim 


The purpose of this investigation is to show the students that every ques- 
tion or issue has at least two sides. In addition they will have opportunity 
to internalize the concept of resource management and to communicate on 
specific issues. 


The Environmental Debate (page 107) 


Correlation of the debate exercise with the teaching of oral commu- 
nication in your language arts program is important. 

The debates may take the form of group or class discussion or of formal 
debate with speeches and rebuttals judged by other students and/or 
teachers. (See The Debate on page T46 of this Resource Book.) 


Related Topics for Research 

Students who show a keen interest in resource management should be en- 
couraged to attempt one of the following topics. They might use atlases, li- 
brary resource books, magazines, newspapers, filmstrips, films, etc. Find- 
ings should be shared with the class either by a presentation or a display. 


1. Japan is a very mountainous country. Using an atlas or wall map as 
your guide, draw a map of Japan. Mark on the mountains and plains. 
Use a colour code or symbols of your choice. Make a legend for your 
map. Build Plasticene models or sketch diagrams to illustrate the 
three types of mountains. 

2. Japan is located on an area of the earth sometimes called the “ring of 
fire’. On a map of the world, colour the “ring of fire”. Why is this 
name used for this region? Why do so many earthquakes occur in Ja- 
pan? What effect do you think they have had on the people living in 
Japan? Can they know when earthquakes will occur? Can “safe” 
buildings be built? 

3. Why is Japan frequently referred to as the land where two cultures 
meet? What two cultures meet there? How and why is this “meeting” 
happening? Is this beneficial for the Japanese people? Why? 

4. The St. Lawrence Seaway might be termed the greatest thing that has 
happened to Canada. Others would say it is destroying our natural en- 
vironment. With which do you agree? Give reasons for your position. 
Find proof for the statements you make, using statistics, pictures, 
charts, etc. 

5. Is your local park a wisely planned, well-used part of your community 
or a waste of space? Explain your position, using sample obser- 
vations, sketch maps, or alternative plans. 

6. Do you agree that those who planned the location, architecture, 
grounds, and administration of your school made it an enjoyable 
place in which to live and work? Why? If you disagree, how would you 
change it? Might photos, school plans, maps of your community help 
you with this project? 
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Of what value are the Northwest Territories to Canadians? Draw a 
map of the area and label the districts and important towns. Mark on 
the map areas where minerals and other resources are found. Make an 
appropriate legend. Collect articles on the development of the North. 
What is being done to develop these resources? What is one major 
problem in trying to use the might this be overcome? (Several sug- 
gestions are possible.) How are the Eskimos affected by the devel- 
opment in the North? 


5 PEOPLE BY THE MILLION 
INDIA 


The Basic Concept: Demography 


The world’s population is far from being evenly distributed. Some areas 
support dense populations, while others are sparsely settled or completely 
uninhabited. Why has this pattern developed? Demography involves the 
study of the human population: its size, density, distribution, growth, and 
the patterns that have emerged or will emerge in various parts of the 
world. 

A demographic understanding enables the student to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the pressures on the environment to provide for our basic needs 
and the problems and prospects that evolve as a result. 

The major question of concern in Unit 5 is the world’s overpopulation. 
What is man doing to overcome the problems? What are the factors which 
he must emphasize? What is holding back his efforts? This is a study of 
those factors which govern the quality of our life, and indeed those which 
may determine whether or not we survive as a species. 


The Unit Content 


The unit begins by establishing the meaning of population density and 
overpopulation. The latter is the key concept in the unit, which, taken to 
the extreme, would end our existence on earth. However, shortages of em- 
ployment, food, and housing are best thought of as gradients, or shades, 
of hardship. The question is, how far along the gradient to extinction 
have we come? The text then turns to life in India, including a case study 
of the life of a village boy. Next, consideration is given to the concept of 
the resources of an area, with a suggested student field trip to explore 
these resources. Finally, current Indian successes in industry and food 
production are noted. 


The Title Page (pages 108 and 109) 
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The photograph illustrates the great density of India’s population and 
sets the stage for exploration of the resultant challenges which face peo- 
ple in this setting. 

The class could speculate on reasons for the peoples’ dress, the causes of 
their facial expressions, and perhaps the purpose of such a large gather- 
ing. (The people have gathered for a religious festival.) 

Pilgrims on the bank of the Ganges River. 


Investigation 1: People by the Million 
(pages 110 to 117) 

Aim 

The purpose here is to give the students vicarious exposure to the mean- 
ing of population density and then to teach some of the signs of over- 
population, such as a lack of food and shelter to the point where life itself 
is In jeopardy. 

Count the People (page 110 and 111) 

In preparation for this activity the students will require a knowledge of 


area and decimal fractions. 


Example: 
The area or block where a student’s home is located may be 400m x 300m 


or 120 000 square metres (m2) = 


42040009) Jag & x ste 
1 000 000 (OGL me 0.12 square kilometres (km?) 





The student may estimate that there are 120 people living in this block. 
To translate this figure to a density of population per square kilometre, di- 
vide 0.12 into 120: 


120. 12000 12 hundredths km? = 120 people 


0125 = ome 1000 or 1 hundredth km? = 120 + 12= 10 people 
100 hundredths (1 km?) = 100 x 10 = 1000 people 


The estimated population density of the block is 1000 people per square 
kilometre. 





The block under consideration may, of course, have more or fewer peo- 
ple than 120. The students should understand that there are great differ- 
ences in population densities, between blocks, between cities, between 
provinces, between countries, and between continents. The map on page 
111 of the student’s book will aid in establishing the concept. 


Overpopulation (pages 112 and 113) 


A suggested technique for illustrating overpopulation would be to mea- 
sure the area used by a reading group of students as they sit on a rug or 
around a table for the lesson. Now, using the same area, attempt to have 
the same group become involved in a gymnastics lesson. For the second 
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activity the space is overpopulated. Point out that for certain activities a 
place on earth may be adequate, but for other activities the same place 
may be inadequate. For example, a desert oasis may support a farming 
community, but could never provide the water necessary for a steel mill 
operation. This is why “parts of the United States” are considered over- 
populated. The problem becomes traumatic when whole countries become 
overpopulated. . 

Use the text for silent, purposeful, individual reading. Ask the students 
to read the material and then write their own definition of overpopulation. 


Have a Discussion (pages 114 to 116) 


The questions on page 115 are designed to stimulate study and discussion 
of the statistics presented on page 114. (Note that not all the answers to 
the questions on page 115 are to be found in the cartoon on page 114. For 
example, the growth rate of the United States is one factor which will re- 
quire individual student research. United Nations publications would be 
one good source of information. See your local UNESCO representative.) 
Points to make from the questions include: 

the tremendous population explosion in the world today, 

the increased rate of growth in the 20th century, 

the imbalance of birth rate, education, and food supply between the 

Eastern and Western Hemispheres, with accompanying problems 

such as failure of the West to adequately share its abundant wealth, 

and feelings of injustice and envy in the East. 


The following chart and questions could supplement the discussion. 


India and Canada 
India Canada 
Average length of life 53 years 70 years 


Average yearly income 
per person $115.00 $2700.00 


Number of babies 35 for every 15 for every 
born each year 1000 people 1000 people 





1. How much longer than an Indian may a Canadian ex- 
pect to live? Why, do you think, is this true? 

2. How much more money does a Canadian worker have 
in a year than an Indian? How might low income affect 
a person’s health? His education? 

3. How many times greater is India’s birth rate than Can- 
ada’s? Why does a high birth rate increase the problems 
of overpopulation that India faces? 
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Make an Overpopulation Map (page 117) 


Some points to clarify with the students and to aid in their understanding 
of the map study: 


Colour codes on maps differ, but in general: 
Green is lowland up to 100 m above sea level, 
Yellow is higher land between 100 m and 500 m above sea level, 
Brown is high plateau or hilly land over 500 m above sea level, 
Pink and purple denote very high areas, e.g., over 600 m above sea 
level. 
A suitable legend to denote represented population should be chosen 
beforehand. 
The central Deccan Plateau of India is extremely dry. 
Population has clustered along the coastal plains and river valleys 


where water is available from the monsoons and _ irrigation, 
respectively. 


This would be a possible opportunity to review the meaning of monsoon 
winds if it was dealt with in Unit 3. However, you may prefer to wait until 
later in this unit during the study of Water, an Important Resource. 

The significance of irrigation in a nation where two or three crops per 
year are possible should be emphasized. 


Investigation 2: An Indian Village Near 
Delhi (pages 118 to 121) 


Aim 
The purpose of this section is to acquaint the students with another way 


of life and another set of values, in a country where the tendency to over- 
population is significant. 


Ved’s Way of Life (page 121) 
Suggested answers to the questions: 


1. Sacred cows could provide food for the people. At present they may 
create a degree of hardship for people by wandering into areas where 
they cause damage and by eating food and drinking water otherwise 
essential for the people. 

2. Castes did not mix, consequently the lowest castes could never attend 
school or obtain other than menial employment. Under such condi- 
tions living standards have little chance to improve. 

3. Hindus and Moslems have gone to war basically because of pride in 


their respective heritages and unwillingness to negotiate coexistence. 
Differences include: 


iz 


Moslems 
—one god 
—no idols 
—comparatively recent growth 
(Mohammed lived in the 7th 
century of the Christian 
era) 
—equality of man (though 
not woman) 
—may eat beef 


Hindus 
—many gods 
—many idols 
—based on many centuries of 
mythology and tradition. (A Hindu 


ruler reigned as long as 1000 
BG) 


—caste system 


—may not eat beef 


—animals are not sacred 
—no animal sacrifices 


—monkeys and cows are sacred 


—animal sacrifices to gods by some 
sects 


—an after life in heaven —transmigration 


Predominantly Moslem parts of India broke away and formed inde- 
pendent nations, Pakistan and Bangladesh. India has spent much 
money and many lives warring with those nations. Also, inter-re- 
ligious riots frequently occur in India itself—another cause of waste of 
lives and property. 
4. Ved’s life has been affected in many ways: 

His family has little living space. 

His village has no school. 

All the members of his family must work from an early age in order 

to obtain food and shelter. 

He and his family have little protein in their diet. 


5. Student answers here will vary. The sample questions which accom- 
pany question 5 will help. 

The following articles may be used to supplement the study of Ved’s vil- 
lage. Students may enjoy hearing the stories and perhaps acting them out 
later. Rama is the ideal man of Hindu epics and his wife is the ideal 
woman. The stories here are brief summaries of legends which story tell- 
ers sometimes take days to read or tell. 


How Rama Became Divine 


Thousands of years ago, a bandit called Ratna lived a rich and wicked 
life. One day he and his wife quarrelled and she taunted him with his way 
of life, and his eyes were opened and he said, ‘“‘What use have I been in the 
world? I have done nothing but kill.” 

So he went to a guru (holy man) and told him his troubles. The guru 
said, “Pray to God and you will be forgiven.” Ratna said, “But I cannot 
pray. All I can say is, “mara, mara” (kill, kill). “Never mind,” said the 
guru. “Whatever you say in the name of God will be blessed. So just say 
‘mara’.” Ratna went away and began to say, “In the name of God, mara, 
mara, mara, mara”, because this was all he could say. 

But after a long time he said it more and more quickly and it turned into 
“Rama, Rama, Rama’, the name of the god to come. And Ratna himself 
became a holy man. 
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Ratna meditated for so long that after thousands of years he had gradu- 
ally changed into a mountain with trees at the foot and mounds of earth 
at the top. He later became a saint and wrote Ramayana, the story of 
Rama. 


Why Monkeys Are Sacred to Hindus 


Many, many years ago, the king who lived in the north was asked by his 
second, and favourite, wife: “Will you give me anything I ask for?” The 
king loved her, so he said, “‘Ask for whatever you wish and you shall have 
it.” “Not just now,” she replied. “I will ask later.” 

Now the king had four sons. The eldest, Rama, was the son of his first 
wife; Bharat was the son of the second wife: Lakshman and Shatrugah 
were sons of the third wife. When Bharat was grown up, his mother went 
to the king and reminded him of his promise and said, “This is my wish: 
send your son Rama into the forest and make Bharat your heir.” The king 
loved Rama but his promise was binding, so he wiped the tears from his 
eyes and banished Rama. But Bharat would have none of it. He refused 
the throne and went to the forest to beg Rama to return. On Rama’s re- 
fusal to do so, he brought Rama’s sandals, placed them on the throne, and 
acted as king in Rama’s place during his absence. Lakshman went with 
Rama and his sister-in-law, the beautiful Sita, into the forest. 

Rama, Lakshman, and Sita made a home for themselves in the forest 
and spent some years there, moving from the north to the south. (Some 
say they went to Nasik, about 200 miles from Bombay.) They were peace- 
ful and happy. 

The king of Lanka (Ceylon, which has now reverted to its old name), 
whose name was Ravan, heard of the beautiful woman who lived in the 
forest and wanted her. But Sita was never left alone. When Rama went to 
gather food, Lakshman guarded her; when Lakshman gathered food, 
Rama guarded her. So Ravan persuaded his uncle, Maritch, to go to the 
forest in the form of a deer, to try to catch Sita by a trick. When Sita saw 
the beautiful deer, she asked Rama to bring it to her alive, and he went af- 
ter it. When they had gone some way, the deer shouted loudly, “La- 
kshman! Lakshman!” Sita said to Lakshman, “Rama is in danger. Go 
and help him.” But Lakshman remembered that Sita must never be left 
alone, and so he refused to go after his brother. But Sita had a woman’s 
heart and was much worried. She begged Lakshman to help his brother. 
So he reluctantly agreed; but before he left he drew a line outside their hut 
and told Sita that no matter what happened she must not step over that 
line. 

Then Ravan appeared disguised as a beggar. Sita offered him food but 
he stood outside the line, which he couldn’t pass, and said, ‘“Give it to me 
with your hand.” At long last he coaxed her over the line. Then he 
changed back into a king and took Sita away with him to Lanka. 

Eventually Rama and Lakshman returned, to find Sita gone. Where 
was she? Now, Rama’s only friends in the forest were the monkeys, who 
had human feelings and who talked to him. The king of the monkeys, 
Hunuman, told Rama that Sita was in Lanka, so the brothers followed 
him and the monkeys to the shore of India. But how to cross the sea? So 
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the monkeys brought hills and stones (and in some pictures Hunuman is 
shown carrying a mountain) and flung them into the sea, so that Rama 
and Lakshman could walk across. They tied torches to the tails of the 
monkeys and, once Sita was recovered, they burned the cities of Lanka, 
and Ravan and Maritch were killed after a long fight. (This is a very long 
story and takes days, even a month, to tell.) 


Investigation 3: A Community’s Resources 
(pages 122 to 126) 
Aim 
The purpose is to introduce the students to the concept of the area(s) from 
which a populace draws its food and other necessities. 

Diagrams like those below may be constructed individually by the stu- 
dents to indicate the source of goods received into their homes. Collective 
class diagrams may also be assembled. The thickness of the arrows indi- 


cates frequency or importance. 
Example: 


Needs Supplied Locally Needs Supplied from Distant Places 


Electric power 


Newspapers Oil 


Cosmetics — Sy ” Late 
= — 


nk Wheat dl =< 


Fertilizer Citrus fruits 





Stress the advantages which accrue as people are able to acquire re- 
sources from far-off areas: wider selection of products and often a more so- 
phisticated technology. 

In comparing materials and food in Ved’s home and in the students’ 
homes, direct the class to review the case study on Ved, make a list of 
items in his surroundings, and then make a second comparable list for 
their own home. 

Atlas skills, both in searching and in interpreting maps, will be 
necessary. 


Survey the Resources in Your Area (pages 123 and 124) 


The purpose of the activity, which is outlined in detail in the text, is to 
provide the students with first-hand experience in their own area. If 
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school transportation is unavailable, perhaps parents could provide auto- 
mobiles. However, the school policy about insurance should be 
investigated. 


Water, An Important Resource (pages 125 and 126) 


1. The diagrams illustrating monsoon winds on page 125 should be ex- 
plained. Incorporate here the concepts of “high” and “low” pressure, 
and winds “aloft” and “surface” winds. 


Winds aloft 


Surface winds 


Low 
pressure 


AN eae Hot land NS - 


High pressure 





2. A sketch map of Kashmir will help illustrate the effect of orographic 
rainfall and resultant oases and irrigation systems in the foothills, de- 
spite almost desert conditions to the south. 


Sketch Map of Kashmir in Summer 


C0 regraphic rain 


1 
KASHMIR 


Summer 
monsoons 


Arabian Sea 
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3. Artesian wells are important in providing water in dry areas. This di- 
agram shows how they are created. 


Kashmir North to South 











Water 
source 














1 LLL LLL LL 


This experiment will demonstrate how hydro-static pressure is created 
to cause water to flow from artesian wells. As long as the hose end is 
below the water surface in the beaker, the water will flow, provided a 
vacuum in the tube is initiated. 


Pressure 


Rubber hose 
(vacuum) 





Investigation 4: India on the Move 
(pages 126 to 131) 


Aim 

In this investigation the students learn that, despite India’s millions of 
people and rapid population growth rate, she is progressing in her strug- 
gle to meet the needs of her people. 


Have a Discussion (pages 127 to 131) 


After the students have had an opportunity to work through the questions 
related to the graphs and diagrams, build a flow chart with them to dem- 
onstrate the chain reactions of concerted efforts. See example on the next 


page. 
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Flow Chart 


ee 
See les 


better farming methods improved petra 
and profit 


more and better food 
more and better 
consumer goods 


is 


healthier people happier and 
wealthier people 


Related Topics for Research 

Students interested in pursuing topics related to this unit might find some 
of the following of interest. Stress again the skills of research, or- 
ganization, and some method of presentation. 


Ne 
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Select an area in Canada which provides important resources. Study 
the area and write a short essay explaining how and why it serves 
Canada (e.g., Holland Marsh, Annapolis Valley, the Fraser River 
Delta, Okanagan Valley, Sudbury area, etc.). Topographic maps of 
various regions of Canada are available from the Map Distribution 
Office, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, Ottawa. These are maps covering approximately 200- 
400 square miles on a 1:50-000 scale. 

For this activity it would help to obtain photographs representative 
of the regions and their chief economic activities. When writing to 
government departments, describe exactly what you would like to see 
in each photograph. Here are a few sources of photographs in Canada: 


Department of Mines and Minerals, 
Technical Division, 

Agriculture Building, 

Edmonton, Alta. 


Department of Industry and Commerce, 
1829 Centennial Building, 

Legislative Buildings, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

T5J OH4 


Department of Recreation and Conservation, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Travel Industry, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Industry and Commerce, 
358 Legislative Building, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

R38C OP8 


Tourism Branch, 

Dept. of Tourism, Recreation and Cultural 
Affairs, 

408 Norquay Building, 

401 York Avenue, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

R3C OP8 


New Brunswick Travel Bureau, 
Department of Tourism, 

P.O. Box 1030, 

Fredericton, N.B. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Tourist 
Development Office, 

Elizabeth Towers, 

St. John’s, Nfld. 


Nova Scotia Travel Division, 
Department of Tourism, 

Box 456, 

Halifax, N.S. 


Tourist Information Centre, 

Dept. of the Environment & Tourism 
P. O. Box 940, 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

C1A 7M5 


Quebec Dept. of Tourism, 
Place de la Capitale, 
Quebec, Quebec. 

G1R 2B4 


Saskatchewan Tourist Branch, 
Dept. of Tourism, 

7th Floor, 

SPC Building, 

Regina, Sask. 

S4P 2Y9 


2. Study the Moslem or Hindu religion, and prepare a written or an oral 
report about the major beliefs and practices of the religion. 

3. There is much discussion today regarding the possibility of lowering 
the age for compulsory school attendance from 16 years to 14 years. 
Do you believe this would be a wise decision? Why? An interview with 
your principal, inspector, or superintendent would provide much infor- 


mation on the topic. 
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6 PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE 
SWEDEN 


The Basic Concept: Culturalism 


Culture is the way a group of people think and act. It includes their arts, 
beliefs, institutions, and all the other things they produce. These are 
passed on within the community or region. Cultural values affect the way 
the members use their environment and the decisions they make. 

The study of other cultures in relation to the student’s own will help him 
to develop his own cultural values and provide the background for cul- 
tural decision making. Cultural analysis must be placed in its proper per- 
spective if the student is to develop a sensitive and realistic under- 
standing of his own and other cultures. 

The investigations in this unit develop various elements of culture. The 


values, skills, and thought patterns of people are explored as the students 
consider: 


1.tradition, customs, institutions, 
2. food, 

3.fashions, clothes, 
4.architecture, art, styles, 
5.economics, employment, 

6.the people and their activities. 


The Unit Content 


In this unit the students learn about the culture of the Swedish people 
through group study. The class is divided into study teams for this pur- 
pose. In this way they have the opportunity to discuss and compare their 
findings. This will enable them to become more aware, not only of the 
Swedish culture, but also of their own. 


The Title Page (pages 132 and 133) 





This illustration depicts a few elements of the Swedish culture—the his- 
tory, the art, the home furnishings. It also provides a contrast between the 
old and the modern way of life. The students could examine this illustra- 
tion before beginning the unit and suggest other items of the Swedish cul- 
ture that they are aware of. They could also discuss the similarities and 
differences between the elements of the Swedish culture and those of their 
own. This will assist them in establishing a definition of culture. 


What Is Culture? 

Aim 

In this investigation the students begin by reviewing the meaning of cul- 
ture. This is followed by an overview, in interview format, of everyday life 
in Sweden. Comparisons are drawn between the Swedish and the Cana- 
dian ways of life. This provides an introduction for the students so they 
can proceed to investigate the Swedish culture in greater detail in the in- 
vestigations that follow. 


Living in Sweden (pages 134 to 138) 


1. This section could be role-played by two students, with the others act- 
ing as newspaper reporters. As such they could take brief notes during 
the interview. 

2. Students could then select from their notes a particular theme or idea 
and write a brief news item on the topic. Encourage them to use an ex- 
citing title and an interesting reporting style. 


Let’s Compare (pages 138 to 141) 


The best way to experience the discovery of another country’s culture is to 
visit that country. This travel experience can be realistically simulated, 
by the careful observation and interpretation of various media. 

1. To help them make a meaningful comparison, have the students col- 
lect and examine other sources of information. If possible ask a 
Swedish-speaking person to visit the class. Parents or other teachers 
may have visited Sweden and may be willing to contribute to this 
activity. 

Encourage students to use sources such as the public library or re- 
source centre in the school. Current magazine and newspaper articles 
concerning Sweden may be a useful supplementary resource. 

Records or notes of some kind are desirable. Students could make a 
scrapbook of clippings, notes, photographs, and other information 
they collect. 

2. The photographs provide an opportunity for the students to utilize the 
photographic information, and decide what they wish to say about 
each picture. 

In question 2b., discourage them from merely describing what the 
other students can see for themselves. It is important that they realize 
that an interpretation and a drawing of conclusions are what is 
required. 
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The photographs on pp. 140 and 141 are as follows: Top, left to 
right: A view of Stockholm, which is often called “the Venice of the 
north”; Swedes enjoy camping; milk cans awaiting pick-up at a 
Swedish farm. Centre, left: Swedish policemen; right: a postman mak- 
ing a delivery. Bottom, left to right: hay drying in the Skane region; a 
crosswalk in downtown Stockholm; a traditional-style house in a 
Stockholm suburb; circus posters on a construction fence in 
Stockholm. 


Study Teams (page 142) 


In grouping the students, the following questions should be considered: 
Should the same academic level of students all be together, or should 
they be dispersed? 

Should students be grouped because of common interests? 

Should children who live close together be grouped together? i.e., be- 
cause they probably play together, perhaps they could learn together? 
Should careful consideration be given to avoid personality clashes? 
Should the group composition have a balance of boys and girls, or 
should they be separated? 

Should independent students be together or dispersed among the 
groups? 

As noted earlier, the teacher should develop his or her group philosophy. 

There are no clear answers to the above questions. Rather, how you group 

the students will be dependent on your goals and aspirations for the class 

during this unit. 


Investigation 1: The Early History 

(pages 142 to 145) 

Aim 

Through this investigation it is hoped that the children will realize that 
patterns have evolved over the years to provide social stability, institu- 
tional organizations, and quite frequently, the character of a nation. 
Sometimes these patterns are difficult to recognize and almost impossible 
to change. In this investigation some of the cultural factors that have 


formed such patterns have been isolated so the students can see how they 
affect people today. 


Team Instructions (pages 142 to 144) 


The poster technique is used to focus the attention on the main ideas re- 
lated in the story of the Vikings so that the reading is analyzed and not 
memorized. 


1. You may find it useful to work with the group so that they are sure of 
the ideas which they are to select. The main themes in the reading are 
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as follows. Teacher help will be required to illustrate these at the stu- 
dents’ level of sophistication. 
. race and nationhood, 
. technology and exploration, 
. political decisions and alliances, 
. international trade, 
. spread of religion; state religion, 
democratic popular participation—parliamentary government, 
. neutrality and war, 
. military control and domination, 
Nobel prizes for excellence, 
many historical events occur at the same time in different places. 
2. Besure that the students discuss within their research team the ideas 
which they have selected. Groups do not have to choose the same 
themes, and some may choose themes not included in the above list. 
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The Yarmouth Stone (page 145) 


This section might be supplemented by the following account. Before 
reading this to the students, ask the name of the Minnesota football team 
in the National Football League. There may be a variety of reasons for 
the choice of the name “Vikings’’, but the Rune Stone is probably one of 
them. 


The Rune Stone 


(This story has never been entirely proven, but the stone now rests in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C.) 

A farmer in central Minnesota was ploughing his fields when he un- 
covered a rectangular stone with strange writing on one side. He was in- 
terested at first, but when he couldn’t understand what was written, he de- 
cided to ignore the stone. 

He placed it as a stepping stone in the barnyard of his farm. Fortu- 
nately, he placed the inscribed side down. It remained as a stepping stone 
for several years. Finally, a friend of his son, who was attending the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, became curious about the stone when the farmer told 
him of his discovery. 

The student made a very careful copy of the strange writing and took it 
back to the university to find out what it meant. At first, the scholars were 
amazed and delighted with the finding. The stone was sent to Chicago 
and the scholars then began to think it was a hoax, “planted” by someone 
in the field. However, the runic inscription was eventually deciphered so 
that an obscure mixture of Swedish and Danish words could be read. The 
meaning of the inscription was unclear. Samples of the stone were exam- 
ined and proved to be at least one hundred years old—how much older 
could not be told. 

Is the Rune stone proof that the Vikings explored North America al- 
most 500 years before Columbus, or is there some other explanation? We 
just don’t know. 
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Investigation 2: Design (pages 146 and 147) 
Aim 
In this investigation, the students begin thinking about art and architec- 


ture as they apply to their present and future homes. These are reflections 
of our culture. 


Team Instructions (page 146 and 147) 
Architectural Design 


It would be very useful for you to discuss with the investigation team the 
types of features which they might observe when they examine the photo- 
graphs. For example, the ornate figures on an older building, the clean 
straight lines of a modern skyscraper, the slope of a roof line, the style of 
doors and windows, etc. Then they will share their opinions and decide 
among themselves as a group. Encourage them to think of at least eight 
ideas or criteria for judging a building. 


Your Community 


1. You might wish to include a field trip of the local area, either walking 
or by bus. This will give the students an opportunity to observe care- 
fully local buildings with which all of them are familiar. 

2. The students may wish to operate a contest on modern design. During 
the unit, any student may enter a design, model, or sketch which he or 
she has created. A panel of student judges would declare a winner as 
part of the group presentation. 


3. The groups should try to organize their presentations themselves. 
Scandinavian Design 


A marketing display contest may be developed among the groups of stu- 
dents in your class. Have each group prepare a “store window” display of 
modern design products. Encourage them to use all kinds of media in or- 
der to illustrate what they think is good design. 


Investigation 3: Smorgasbord 
(pages 147 to 149) 


Aim 


There are many students who have never had the opportunity to try new 
foods. Quite frequently, they assume that they do not like new foods sim- 
ply because they are different. A consideration of and possible discovery 
about these new foods may help them to become more experimental, and 
perhaps more tolerant. 


Team Instructions (page 149) 


Special foods with which they are familiar will make this activity more 
relevant and interesting for the class. Encourage the students to question 
one another concerning their personal experiences with foods. 
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1. 


3. 


Where possible, have the students bring sample foods to the school. If 
possible try cooking new foods in the school. Encourage each student 
to taste a small sample of each food. 

An assignment to identify foods from other countries that are on sale 
at the local supermarket will help students realize the cultural ex- 
change which is occurring in their community. 


The type of environment in which a group of people lives tends to in- 
fluence their diet. Have the students think about the food frequently 
eaten in countries such as: 

rice in China 

fish and chips in England 

milk and cheese in Denmark 

pork in Germany 

steaks in midwest U.S.A. 


Investigation 4: Making a Living 
(pages 150 to 152) 


Aim 


In this investigation the students explore the present influence of our jobs 
on the way we live. They discover the similarity between Canada and 
Sweden. This suggests the interdependence of our working-time activities 
and our leisure-time activities. 


The students may begin to realize the economic and social factors 


which tend to influence our culture and our way of life. 


Team Instructions (pages 150 to 152) 


I 


2. 


Working in Canada 


After preliminary discussion of the meaning of the terms, each stu- 
dent member of the investigation group should classify the jobs by his 
or her own perception. Then the members should meet as a team to 
discuss their ideas and to derive a generalization from the data 
studied. 

The survey of jobs should be done in a general way and should not 
emphasize the socio-economic divisions in the class, the students 
themselves must organize categories according to the listing they 
establish. 

When assigning the “(Newspaper Want Ads Hunt’, encourage the stu- 
dents to discuss the ideas they discover. Have them use different pa- 
pers and copies from several days. Be sure that the group prepare 
some type of report which indicates their conclusions. 

Emphasize the students’ explanations for their answers as to what 
type of society they live in. 
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Working in Sweden 


This activity is intended to provide a choice of topics for the students. It is 

to be done by the investigation team and not by each student separately. 
Part of the value of this research activity is the group organization and 

division of labour which the students themselves operate or organize. 


1. It is not necessary that they follow the suggested outline, but it may 
be beneficial to them. 


2. Be sure that each student keeps a record of the research and data 
which he or she individually has contributed. 


3. Consult with the group to evaluate and assist them while they are de- 
veloping their project. 


Investigation 5: The World of Fashion 
(pages 152 to 154) 


Aim 


In this activity the students organize data about fashions, another ele- 
ment of our culture. 


Team Instructions (page 153 and 154) 
In addition to the directions in the text, you may want to supplement the 
group work with these ideas: 


1. Ask the students to use their imaginations to think of the ideal in 
clothes. Have them explain the reasons why their fashion ideas would 
be practical and desirable. Have them sketch their creations. 


2. Suggest to the students the economic reasons why fashions change so 
frequently in western society. 


3. It may be fun to have a costume day and have the students dress in 
clothes that they think we might all be wearing in the near future. 


Investigation 6: Portrait of a People 
(pages 154 and 155) 


Aim 

There are other elements of culture that haven’t been examined by the 
study teams. This investigation gives the students an opportunity to ex- 
plore these. It also allows them to express and evaluate what they have 
learned about another culture as well as their own. 
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Team Instructions (pages 154 and 155) 


Complete the Portrait 


1. The students should discuss the “Complete the Portrait’? assignment 
and decide on the nature of a group report. Suggest other reference 
materials. 


2. The group presentation should consider all the ideas from all the class 
groups, to develop their report. It is their job to augment the thinking 
of the entire class. Encourage discussion and debate if some students 
disagree. 

3. The students may wish to dramatize an interview between a Swedish 
trade official in Canada and a young Canadian who is inquiring 
about life in Sweden. 


“Sweden Person to Person” 


This simulation is an interesting way for the students to express their 
own personal ideas about other cultures. The roles are completely im- 
promptu and no scripts are used. Each role-player must pretend to be the 
character described in the role card. It may be helpful for the teacher to 
briefly discuss the role with each player privately before they begin. The 
players must not see each other’s role cards. 


Situation 


A Canadian student is mistaken for an American when he or she is sight- 
seeing in Stockholm. 


Role Card A 


You are a Canadian student on a visit with your family to Europe. On 
your trip you have visited London, Paris, Brussels, and Oslo, are now in 
Stockholm. Your father has given you some spending money, and you re- 
alize that it must last you for your entire trip. 

You are very polite and have been warned by your parents to be courte- 
ous to the Swedish people. You have not met any other children in Stock- 
holm and would like to talk to some young Swedes. 


Role Card B 
You are a Swedish student and you think all North Americans are from 
the United States. The tourists you have met have been very nice and you 
are interested in learning more about the United States. 

You believe that all tourists are rich and you are very interested in 
learning more about the “‘poor” people in America. 


Role Card C 
You are a Swedish student. Last year you met a student from the United 
States at a hotel in Stockholm. You agreed to trade a gift with one an- 
other. Before you received your gift, the American and his family checked 
out of the hotel. You felt cheated, and you are now very suspicious of 
tourists. 

You disagree with the “Canadian” student and try to start an argu- 
ment. You suggest things which are wrong with North America. 
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Related Topics for Research 


The following suggestions are made with a view to enrichment for those 
students interested in pursuing avenues of culture. 


Ls 
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Arrange your class into groups of students who came from or have an- 

cestors from the same country. Each group should decide which part 

of their way of life they would like to present to the class. You may 
wish to choose one of the following ideas or you may prepare an idea 
of your own. 

a. Your group could prepare a dish of food which is made in the land 
of your ancestors. Serve samples of the food to your classmates, and 
explain where the ingredients are obtained and perhaps why they 
are used. 

b. Bring in or wear an article of clothing that may be worn for special 
occasions in your native land. Prepare a little talk on where and 
why people dress, or used to dress, that way. 

c. Sing a song, or perform a dance that originated in the “old” coun- 
try. Explain the words and the meaning of the song or the steps 
and the significance of the dance. 

Other classes may be interested in your presentations. Write letters 
to the other teachers requesting a chance to show them a part of 
your heritage. 

Make a scrapbook to show other ways of life around the world. Use 

magazine pictures, newspaper photos, your own sketches. Include pic- 

tures and articles or other information showing: 


a. language e. employment 

b. religion f. dress 

c. wealth g. any other part of the way of life. 
d. homes 


Be prepared to explain how and why each group of people is unique. 
Make a display. Sketch maps of the continents of the world on large 
sheets of mural paper. (An overhead projection or a filmstrip will help 
you make an accurate outline.) Collect pictures showing ways of life in 
different parts of the world. Paste them on the location where the pic- 
tures were taken. Write captions describing or explaining your photos 
and attach them to the display. 

Build model homes of four or five different cultures around the world. 
Use cardboard, paper, Popsicle sticks, wire, plywood, etc. Write a brief 
note about each, explaining why each is good for the way of life of the 
people and for the climate in which they live. 





7 THE PROMISED LAND 
ISRAEL 


The Basic Concept: Spatial Interaction 


An ever more complicated network of interrelationships, both natural and 
human, is evolving in the world today. Interaction between nations, be- 
tween regions, and even within small communities is accelerating because 
of advances in transportation and communication. Changes in natural 
phenomena also affect our way of life and our environment. It is im- 
portant to be aware of these spatial interactions in order to gain a better 
perspective of the world today and to predict the effect of any actions and 
changes on the global way of life. 

Unit 7 focuses on four elements of spatial interaction. First, the history 
of Palestine is developed, as Palestine was dominated in turn by the Ro- 
mans, the Turks, and the British before becoming an independent nation 
in 1948. Second, current international relations with the Arabs, the Unit- 
ed States, and the U.S.S.R. are explored, as we ask, “Must the Promised 
Land Remain a Troubled Land?” The study of the kibbutz explores inter- 
dependence at the level of the community and home. Finally, the student 
is asked to play the role of a trade emissary seeking interdependence be- 
tween Israel and Canada in the area of trade and commerce. 


The Unit Content 


The unit begins with an introduction to Israel through the use of maps 
and pictures, for which detailed suggestions follow. A brief resume of the 
history of Israel from the exodus to the present brings the student to the 
problem of exploring the present through current events, research, and di- 
alogue with other students. A sample study of a kibbutz in Israel gives 
some flavour of life in Jewish communities, while the subsequent task of 
planning a business trip to Israel focuses the students’ attention on mod- 
ern trade, travel, and communication. The problems inherent in preparing 
for such a trip and visiting a country with a different culture should be- 
come evident. The culmination of the unit in play-acting provides for cor- 
relation between language arts and environmental studies. 
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The illustration portrays the emphasis on spacial interaction in this unit 
of study. Students in Canada will interact with ideas, information, and, 
perhaps people in Israel, as their attention and activities focus on that na- 
tion. The arrow symbolizes the students’ simulated “trade mission” to Is- 
rael. An examination of this illustration will introduce the students to the 
concept of the unit, and to the major activity they will be engaged in. 


Investigation 1: This Is Israel 
(pages 158 to 168) 


Background Information 


Before becoming too involved in the unit, take time to introduce Israel 
through the illustrations at the beginning of the unit. Here is some back- 
ground information which could help in formulating questions based on 
the photographs and maps. 

The land of Israel might be divided into three main sections. Along the 
Mediterranean Sea is the coastal plain. On it is grown most of Israel’s 
food, and as you might expect, it is the most densely populated part of the 
country. Within this coastal plain are: Haifa, the main port; Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa, the largest city; Lod, the international airport; and Ashkelon, the 
holiday resort. 

The mountains form a central backbone stretching from Lebanon in the 
north to Sinai in the south. The mountains are cut through by several val- 
leys. The largest of these is the Valley of Jezreel which runs from Haifa to 
the Jordan Valley. It is 48 kilometres long and, at its widest, 20 kilometres 
across. 

Galilee lies in the northern part of the mountain complex. Some of Is- 
rael’s best known collective and cooperative villages are here. Jerusalem, 
the capital, occupies a position further south in the mountains, in an area 
called the Judean Hills. It is connected with the coast by a flourishing belt 
of Jewish mountain villages. To the south, in the desert called the Negev, 
are high ranges, beautifully coloured and scooped out into craters 1.5 kilo- 
metres wide. The development of the Negev is one of Israel’s major goals. 
Much money has been spent to bring water from the north, farming has 
been established, and new towns have been built to settle immigrants and 
develop the mining of mineral deposits. 

The third section, the Jordan River Valley, is small and narrow, yet is 
vital to Israel’s farm production. The river begins in the hills to the north, 
plunges 16 kilometres to the Sea of Galilee (also called Lake Kinneret or 
Lake Tiberias) and then flows down into the Dead Sea. The city of Sodom 
on the edge of the Dead Sea is 392 metres below sea-level, the lowest place 
on earth. From the edge of the river and Lake Tiberias, pipelines have 
been laid which carry water to farms across the country. These pipelines 
are vital to the farmers, particularly during the hot, dry growing season. 
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The Climate of Israel 


Israel receives most of her rain during her “cool” winter, when tem- 
peratures range from 6°C to 10°C. During the long. hot summers very lit- 
.tle rain falls. Amounts of rain in Israel are very different from place to 
place. Less than 100 mm falls in a year away from the coast and in the 
south. Close to the Mediterranean Sea, 635 to 1050 mm falls. The average 
rainfall in Israel is 500 mm per year. 

The cause of the wet and dry seasons in Israel is a shift in the winds 
which blow across the Mediterranean Sea. In the summer these winds 
move to the north, missing Israel. During the winter they blow on Israel’s 
shore. Because the wind comes across the Mediterranean, there is winter 
rainfall close to the coast. When the wind first reaches the land it is forced 
to rise. It is this rising that causes the air to cool. Cool air condenses, so it 
rains. 

As the wind blows farther and farther inland, it contains less and less 
moisture for precipitation. South in the Negev Desert region there is no 
sea to the west to provide rain. Any area receiving less than 250 mm of 
rain a year, as does the Negev, is usually a desert. 

The long, hot, dry summers in Israel cause the trees to develop unusual 
wax-like leaves and needles to hold in the moisture. Often the grass turns 
brown, and becomes green again only when it rains during the “cool” 
winter. 

Israel needs water all year for her orange, lemon, grapefruit, and tan- 
gerine crops. It is especially difficult to have no rainfall during the sum- 
mer when, with sufficient water, plants could grow rapidly. Thus, the Is- 
raelis have built the long pipelines from the Jordan River to bring water 
to irrigate the farms. 


Further Photo Study 
Here are a few additional points you could make through use of the maps 
and photographs on pages 158 to 161: 
Identify with the students the salient features of the Middle East, 
such as the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, Israel, her Arab neigh- 
bours, etc. 
Note how the Middle East is a “bridging” zone between Asia and Af- 
rica, and relate this to the expansion of communism and Russia’s de- 
sire to have a Mediterranean port of her own: Why is the Middle Kast 
an area of critical interest to the rest of world? 
Note the different appearance and dress of the men (typical of the old 
way of life in the Middle East). 
Focus on the need for light, loose clothing as insulation from the sun. 
A related science lesson on insulation might follow. 
The kinds of trees and produce allow inferences about the nature of 
the climate. 
Causes of precipitation could be discussed: i.e., orographic, con- 
vectional, and frontal, complete with chalkboard diagrams. See ex- 
amples on the next page. 
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The religious significance of Palestine may be noted through the large 
temples and churches. 
For Christians, Christ lived and taught and died here. 


For Moslems, Mohammed rose into heaven from Jerusalem. 
For Jews, this is the promised land which God gave to their ancestors. 


The State of Israel (pages 161 to 163) 
Aim 


The long-range goal here is to have the students conceptualize that they 
are part of the continuum of mankind’s activities, which is called history. 
Recognition of cause-effect relationships and the significance of the “‘bal- 
ance of political power” through time, are the short-range goals. In the 
case of Israel and the Arab nations, these are dominant forces of 
interaction. 

Use a “time line” to summarize the historical development of Israel. 
Add as many historic events to the line as you think practicable. 
Example: 


Romans Ottoman 

control Turks in 

Palestine control 

2000 B.C. 1A.D. 1500 A.D. 


Moses leads 





the children 
of Israel out 1000- Today 
of Egypt 1200 A.D. (1975 
Crusades A.D.) 
to drive out 
Moslems 


Keep Current (page 164) 


This section could be an integral part of the current events program in the 
classroom. Concepts to establish with the children include: 
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Arab countries are Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Oman, Trucial States, Iraq, Egypt, Libya, Algeria, Morocco. 

Arab guerillas act independent of the official governments; most of 
them are Arab Palestinian Refugees. 

Bitterness among the Arab refugees, who left Palestine in 1947, runs 
high. 

Israel’s military force, to date, far exceeds the Arab force, despite Soviet 
aid to the latter. The education of the Israeli people is probably the crit- 
ical factor here. 


Israel occupies much more land than she was granted in 1947. In each 
war (1949, 1956, 1967, 1973) she has gained. 

The Suez Canal is owned by Egypt, but the Egyptians blocked it by 
sunken vessels between 1967 and 1974. It is a valuable transportation 
route, saving long voyages around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Water is critical to Israel. Any attempt by Syria or Jordan to block her 
use of the Jordan River is certain to cause warfare. 

At present the Middle East is a critical area in the world because it is 
the world’s largest oil-producing region. The Arabs control almost all of 
this resource. 


Must the Promised Land Remain a Troubled Land? 
(pages 165 and 166) 


To handle this activity students will require exposure to the foregoing his- 
torical discussion. Allow group interaction to produce the students’ honest 
opinions. Point out the significance of the chart, “Canada, Egypt, Israel 
and Jordan”. Follow-up and evaluation of each group’s work should be an 
integral part of the exercises: in other words, are the ideas logical? is the 
information based on fact? 

The diary of a day in the life of a refugee might include the student’s im- 
pressions of the refugee’s feelings, the state of his dwelling, his food sup- 
ply, the constructive activities he has each day, the presence or lack of in- 
centive, etc. 


A Kibbutz (pages 167 and 168) 


1. Have the students compare life on the kibbutz with their own life. A 
chart similar to the one below might be used. Be sure to use the photo- 
graphs as well as the text for source information. 


Kibbutz and Home 
Similarities Differences 
People may leave the kibbutz Kibbutzschool begins at 
for jobs in the city, just as 07:00 while ours begins 
young people leave their home at09:00. 
town here. 
The kibbutz is always home, Army training and service 
just as our home town is to us. arecompulsory onthe 
kibbutz, butnothere. 
etc. etc. 
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2. To further the concept of spatial interaction, the teacher might group 
the students once again, for the purpose of considering the following 
questions which could be set up on a chalkboard as follows: 


What people outside your family How do you decide whether to 
influence your life? Why are they accept or reject new ideas? 
able to? Is this good or bad? 

Why? 












Make a list of four ways 
you have been changed or 
influenced by others. 


Are you influencing other 


people? How do you do it? 
Why do you do it? 





Encourage the students to become very specific regarding influences 
over their own lives. Encourage individuals to express their own stan- 
dards and points of reference. Discourage others from passing judgment. 
This is a time for careful thought and introspection, followed by a sharing 
of values. Try to foster tolerance for one another among your students. 

A similar exercise could be constructed centred around school life in and 
out of the classroom. 


Investigation 2: Destination Israel 


(pages 169 to 179) 


Aim 


The long-range goal of this investigation is to develop the skill of predict- 
ing the extent of one’s interdependence and interaction in a given situ- 
ation. To interpret, deduct, and make decisions by using the atlas, a flight 
plan, statistics, and official documents is the immediate aim. One of the 
most stimulating teaching methods is to have the students learn through 
participation—in this case through the design, writing, and role-playing 
in a culminating skit. 


Know Your Facts (pages 169 to 173) 


In this activity the students begin with simple observations, deductions, 
and inferences based on the charts and graphs presented. The conclusions 
drawn from studying these statistics will point to the interdependence 
and interaction of nations, and in particular Canada’s and Israel’s inter- 
dependence and interaction with other nations. 

Here are some facts you may wish to stress: 


Israel’s greatest single export is oranges. 


Food is first on both Israel’s export and import lists because: 
she exports cash crops such as oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, etc., 
which grow well in her climate on a relatively small area. 
she must import staple foods such as wheat and beef, for her dry cli- 
mate and lack of space limit the production of these items. 
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From Canada, Israel is most likely to import wheat, iron ore, and auto- 
mobiles. Pulp and paper, newsprint, and aluminum are available from 
Scandinavia. 


From Israel, Canadians are most likely to buy oranges and polished 
diamonds. 


The most important trading partner of both Canada and Israel is the 
United States. 


Three trading partners of both Israel and Canada: 

—United States 

—Britain 

—West Germany 
Canada has much raw material which is used as the beginning mate- 
rial in factories, for example: 

—wheat for flour and bread 

—iron ore for iron and steel 

—wood pulp for newsprint and newspapers 

—oil for gasoline 

Note: Canada does not produce aluminum ore (bauxite). She pro- 

cesses bauxite imported from South America. Her vast hydro power 

resource makes this feasible. 
If Canada exports newsprint instead of wood pulp, many Canadians 
will have jobs processing the wood pulp. If they have a job, they will 
have money and be capable of improving their living standard. Also, 
selling newsprint on the international market is more profitable than 
selling pulp. 
Canada should be careful how much iron ore and oil she exports, for 
these resources could be exhausted. 


Making Your Plans (page 174) 


The groups should be encouraged to review the data on Israel which they 
have received to date, and base much of their decision-making on this in- 
put. The “Know Your Facts” charts and graphs will be most important. 

Language skills related to the exercise should be taught; for example, 
the business letter, telegrams, proper use of the telephone. 


Checklist for Jet Travel (page 175) 


1. To approach this activity, the students would do well to study the sec- 
tions which follow, “A Flight Schedule” and “Four Tourists to Israel.” 
Information on available flights, customs duties, land travel, accom- 
modation, food, and Israeli goods is found there. 

2. This is a good opportunity to review the sections of the atlas: the con- 
tents; the abbreviations and legend; the comparison of political, relief, 
vegetation, climatic, resource, soil maps; statistical charts and graphs; 
the gazeteer. 

3. When considering the flight departure and arrival times, you may 
want to study time zones around the earth. A map of time zones might 
be placed on the chalkboard or examined in an atlas. 
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The students might enjoy solving some simple problems involving 
time difference, distance, and time of travel. E.g., If it is 6000 kilome- 
tres from Montreal to London and the jet travels at 1000 km/h, how 
long will you be in the air? (6 hours) If the time difference is 5 hours 
(i.e., London is 5 hours ahead of Montreal), and you leave Montreal at 
20:00, what time will you arrive in London? (07:00 the next morning.) 


A Flight Schedule (page 176) 
For Tourists to Israel (page 177) 


These sections are designed to provide input for the preceding activity, 
“Checklist for Jet Travel” and the following activity, “Destination Is- 
rael.” Teachers may wish to conduct a purposeful, guided reading lesson 
based on these sections, or simply use them as resource material for 
groups or individual students. 
Types of questions a teacher might use include: 
What days does E] Al flight #500 leave Montreal? At what times? 
What dollar limit is placed on goods you may bring back to Canada? 
Why is the limit set? (A phone call to Customs may be necessary 
here.) 
Where is Tel Aviv’s airport? Why is Tel Aviv considered to be one of 
Israel’s most significant cities? (Use a library reference book.) 
Which type of land travel will you use in Israel? Train? Bus? Sherut? 
Why? 
Which class of hotel would you book? Why? 
What souvenirs will you buy? Whom are they for? 


Destination Israel (page 178) 


This is the culminating activity of this unit and should include elements 
of the subject matter and concepts studied. Within the play itself, there 
will be opportunity for students to experience the interdependence and in- 
teraction of people. 


Be a Drama Critic (page 174) 


This activity provides an opportunity for the students to self-evaluate the 
learning in this unit. 


Related Topics for Research 

Students interested in further study involving the concepts of this unit 

might consider one or more of the following topics. Their information 

should be shared with others in the class. 

1. “The Role of the UN in the Middle East”—for example, peace-keeping 
and aiding underdeveloped nations. 
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What advantages do people gain as a result of space exploration? No- 
tice the satellite photograph at the beginning of this chapter. 
How does a picture like that help us? 
How does the development of special metals for spacecraft help us? 
How do medical studies of astronauts’ physical reactions help peo- 
ple in general? 
There are many types of maps. Notice the difference between the map 
on pages 156 and 157 and the one on page 13. The map on pages 156 
and 157 is a “polar projection.” The map on page 13 is a “Mercator 
projection.” What is a projection? 
Find other kinds of projections in your atlas. What are the differences 
between them? Why is it important that we understand these 
differences? 
What is Zionism, and how has it helped Israel to become a nation? 
Why might the Negev Desert in southern Israel be the future land of 
promise for the nation? Consider open space, mineral wealth, farming, 
ease of transportation, and trade. 
Why does Israel wish Jerusalem to remain the capital of the nation? 
Haifa has more industry and Tel Aviv is bigger. For many years Jeru- 
salem was a divided city—part Israeli and part Arab. Why? 
The Jordan River Valley is part of a rift valley which stretches south 
into Africa. What is a rift valley? How is it formed? Draw and label a 
diagram or build a cardboard or Plasticine model to show what a rift 
valley is. 
Build a “salt and flour” map of Israel to demonstrate the coastal 
plain, the hills of Galilee, the Judean Hills, the Negev Hills, the Jor- 
dan Valley. You will have to begin with a large map of Israel with 
these features drawn on it. 
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8 BLUEPRINT FOR A CITY 
MOSCOW 


The Basic Concept: Regionalism 


A region may be considered as a part of the world which has within its 
limits some unifying element. There are many, many different kinds of re- 
gions, each one defined in terms of specific criteria. 

The regional method of organizing information and ideas into a useable 
form requires the student to describe, analyse, synthesize, and generalize 
to arrive at an understanding of the part of the world under consideration. 

Organizing information regionally enables the student to better under- 
stand the interrelationships in his own community, his own society, and 
the world in which he lives. By analogy, it is possible to study various 
parts of the human body and to know their function, but it is only when 
these systems are considered together that the student comes to under- 
stand the unity of the body. 

In Unit 8 the students examine the city region. This includes the “down- 
town” part of the city and the commercial, residential, recreational, etc. 
areas that surround it. Within the city there are many communities. These 
communities have many things in common that allow them to be consid- 
ered a region. It is these characteristics that the students examine in the 
city region of Moscow as well as their own city region or a city that is 
nearby. 


The Unit Content 


The unit is divided into three investigations. Each one develops a suc- 
ceeding stage of understanding from the general idea to the particular. 
Once again the student is asked to relate this understanding to his own 
environment. 

Investigation 1 focuses on the concept of the region. It provides a real- 
istic understanding of the urban region, in particular the Moscow area. 
Here the students see a sample study of one of the world’s largest cities. 
How is it similar to Canadian cities? How is it different? 

Investigation 2 involves a study of the factors which combine to create 
an urban region. These factors include both physical and human consid- 
erations. Why is it that some urban centres have grown to great size and 
others have not? Why do some cities become capital cities? The in- 
vestigation is also concerned with the way of life In Moscow and the Sovi- 
et Union today. It begins to look at the human reaction to the environ- 
ment and the political system which prevails. How does the life style of 
the average Moscovite compare with our own? 

Investigation 3 first presents various city plans. Then the students con- 
sider the type of community and city region they would want to live in, if 
they could design it for the future. The students begin to see some of the 
problems and prospects which relate to their own region. They may better 
understand the problems of the city, and the need for participation in the 
planning process. 
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The Title Page (pages 180 and 181) 


The photographs depict three regions: the city, the suburbs, the count- 
ryside. The students should be able to identify with at least one of these 
regions. This will provide them with a review of the meaning of a region 
as well as an introduction to the content of this unit. They could describe 
these regions that are in or near Moscow and compare them to similar re- 
gions in their own environment and in the rest of Canada. 
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The three photographs show, left to right: a scene in the Moscow de- 
partment store, GUM; modular apartment construction in a Moscow sub- 
urb; traditional rural homes near Moscow. 


Investigation 1: The City Region 

Aim 

One of the most important new developments, in all societies, is the move- 
ment into urban areas. Urban studies are becoming of great interest to 
people. The city is a special kind of region. Through the study of Moscow 


the students will develop an understanding of urban environments in 
Canada. 


Moscou, the City Region (page 182) 


1. Share some of your travel experiences with the students. Slides of dif- 
ferent kinds of regions will help your students become more aware of 
the regional concept. 

Try to relate the idea of the different kinds of regions to the experience 
of the students. Quite often their holiday travel experience will relate 
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to different regions, and they should be encouraged to incorporate this 

environmental experience into the class discussion of the kinds of 

regions. 
2. a. Discuss the parts of the city region. 

b. If you live in or near a city, you may wish to take a field trip to pro- 
vide the students with the experience necessary to understand the 
urban environment. Be sure to take photographs and notes of down- 
town, suburbs, and the rural area just outside the city region. 
Restrict the scope of your field activity to two or three specific sam- 
ple areas. 

c. The students may like to build a bulletin board display which 
shows the three main areas. If they live in a city, they could include 
a map of the city and mark the downtown part and the suburbs. 
Then they could mark the location of their community. The photo- 
graphs and notes taken on the field trip could be posted around the 
map to illustrate the parts of the city region and the rural area. 


A Photo Study of Downtown Moscow (pages 183 to 187) 


This photograph interpretation study is one method of investigating a 

city region. The Moscow photographs provide specific samples of pictures 

of the parts of a major city—with emphasis on the “downtown” core. 
Sample questions which help direct the students’ observations follow. 

Photo 1: The Kremlin (page 183) 

1. How many different styles of architecture can you see in the photo- 
graph? Which buildings are the oldest? Which are the newest? 

2. Notice the religious symbols. Why are they here, in the capital city of 
a country whose government disapproves of religion? 

3. Identify the buildings you can see within the Kremlin wall. Does the 
photograph give you enough information to answer the question? Use 
other sources of information if necessary. 

Photo 2: Outdoor Vegetable Market (page 184) 

1. Do we have similar scenes in North America? 


2. Most of the food produced in the U.S.S.R. is grown on government- 
owned farms and sold in government stores. How does this market dif- 
fer from the usual way of distributing goods in the U.S.S.R.? 


3. Give reasons for the women’s style of dress. 

Photo 3: Outdoor Swimming Pool (page 184) 

1. How do you think the pool is heated all year? 

2. Why would such a pool be built outdoors? 

3. In what part of the city does it appear to be located? 

Photo 4: Moscow Subway (page 184) 

1. What is your first impression of this scene? 

2. How does it compare to North American subways in appearance? 
3. Why do you suppose the Russians spent so much on this project? 
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Photo 5: Sidewalk (page 185) 


1. What do you think the signs say? Why? 

2. Do we have similar signs in North America? 

3. What are the women in the photograph doing? Why do you think 
that? 

4. What means of transportation do you see in the photograph? 

Photo 6: Men and women work together on building construction 

(page 185) 

1. Is this construction occurring on a new site? Why? 

2. What does the photograph tell you about Soviet attitudes regarding 
the division of labour between men and women? 

3. Would you see a similar scene in North America? Why? 

Photo 7: Kalinine Street (page 186) 

1. What do people in Moscow wear in summer? In winter? Compare their 
clothes with the clothes worn in your community. 

2. Notice the very wide sidewalk. Why is there more space for sidewalks 
than in a Canadian city? 

3. About how many people would live in each of the apartment buildings 


shown in this photograph? 


Photo 8: The M. V. Lemonosov State University (Page 186) 


Le 


2; 


3. 
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Is there a university in Canada which uses only one building? Which 
one? 

Is the architectural design of this building similar to that of university 
buildings in Canada? How does it differ? 

Name two advantages that tall buildings offer over low, sprawling 
buildings. 

What does the star on top of this building signify? 


Photo 9: The Belorussky Railway Station (page 187) 


it 
2. 


3. 
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Compare the buses and cars with those in your community. 

What do you think would be carried in the truck and trailer seen in 
this photograph? 

Notice the street lights and telephone poles. Compare this style with 
that in other parts of Moscow. 


Compare the style of architecture of this railway station with that ofa 
station in or near your community. 


Photo 10: A 25-storey Office Building (page 187) 


is 


2. 


Is there anything in this photograph which makes it look distinctly 
Russian? 


How do Soviet construction methods compare with those in Canada? 
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Let’s Compare (page 187) 


The students will require some assistance in organizing this activity. Plan 
the activity on a cooperative basis and take advantage of the community 
resources available to you. 

1. Itmay be useful to have students start this newspaper photograph col- 
lection at the beginning of the unit. 

2. Try to obtain brochures or pamphlets from local authorities. 

3. Have the students relate photographs of their area to those contained 
in the text. The similarities and differences will depend largely on 
your own location. Have the students discuss this idea. 

4. Discussion, evaluation, and interpretation are a major part of this ac- 
tivity. Be sure that the students have thought thoroughly about the 
ideas and clues suggested by the photographs. 


A Downtown Survey (pages 188 and 189) 


The skills of selecting, interpreting, and applying information from a “pri- 
mary” data source will be used in analysing the trends indicated by the 
survey. Discuss such questions as: 

How reliable are the sample answers to the questionnaire? 

Is there a good cross-section of types of people? 


Would people in another region or area be likely to give different, even 
opposite, opinions? 


Investigation 2: Why Do Cities Grow ? 
(pages 190 to 195) 


Aim 

This investigation seeks to provide activities which will help the students 
to understand the political, geographic, economic, and human factors in- 
volved in the location of cities. 

The students should realize that historical human decisions have been 
responsible for the establishment of communities. Whether the commu- 
nities grew to become major cities, remained as villages, or disappeared as 
ghost towns depended on a complex pattern of decisions and 
circumstances. 

By studying the text on page 190 along with an atlas, have the students 


summarize in two columns the factors which enhanced and those which 
limited Moscow’s growth, e.g., 


Helping Factors Limiting Factors 
rivers for water poor soil 
rivers for transportation and 
trade severeclimate 
central in U.S.S.R.’s most 
densely populated region distant from seas 


choice of the Czars 
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Public Meeting, St. Petersburg, 1917” (page 191) 


A. Work with the students to obtain background information on St. Pe- 
tersburg (Leningrad) and Moscow. Perhaps students (individuals or 
groups) could research the following topics and share findings with 
the class. 

the location of each city, 

the historical significance of each city, 

the positive and negative geographic environment: e.g., soil, cli- 
mate, aesthetic qualities, mineral wealth, etc., 

the political background of each city, 

the economic significance of each city, 

the cultural impact of each city, 

the accessibility of each for trade and communication, 

the feeling of the people in the cities and throughout the country. 


B. From this information, students may prepare role cards for the dele- 
gates to the meeting. This will require summarization and synthesis 
of the information. Perhaps four separate groups of students could 
prepare these cards: 

a. those studying Moscow’s strengths, 
b. those studying Moscow’s weaknesses, 
c. those studying St. Petersburg’s strengths, 
d. those studying St. Petersburg’s weaknesses. 
Sample role cards are outlined below: 
Roles in Favour of Moscow 


1. A new revolutionary government should choose a new capital city. 
(Student) 

2. Industry and trade can develop more easily since Moscow is closer 
to the supplies of coal and iron ore. (Industrial worker) 

3. Moscow is midway between the Baltic Sea and the Black Sea. These 
two seas provide outlets to the trade routes of the world. (Sea 
captain) 

4. The Ukraine area may be difficult to control unless the capital city 
is as close to it as possible. (Soviet leader working in the Ukraine) 

5. Moscow was the ancient capital of Russia before the time of Czar 
Peter the Great. (Historian) 

6. Moscow is more central to the nation and will help to unite the 
country. (Political leader from Siberia) 

7. In case of war, Moscow is farther from the border and would, there- 
fore, make a safer capital city. (Army general) 

Roles in Favour of St. Petersburg 


1. St. Petersburg was the centre of government and culture in 1917. Its 
fine public buildings make it a more suitable and a more impressive 
capital city than Moscow would be. (Senior government official) 
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2. The people living in St. Petersburg are more interested in cultural 
activities such as ballet, music, and theatre than the people of Mo- 
scow. (Member of ballet company) 

3. The climate is more moderate and St. Petersburg is much more at- 
tractive in its setting. (Rich political leader) 

4. Since the government has been in St. Petersburg for many years, it 
is easier to get good workers there than in the city of Moscow. (Com- 
missioner of Public Works) 

5. People will accept the new communist government better if the capi- 
tal remains the same. Perhaps they will be less alarmed about the 
changes in government policy. (Young political leader) 

6. St. Petersburg should be chosen since the new name of the city (Le- 
ningrad) will identify it with the communist revolution. It was 
named after the first leader of the revolution. (Communist official) 

7. St. Petersburg should be selected because it has better commu- 
nications with other European countries. The Soviet Union needs to 
expand its influence in other countries. (Young Communist leader) 

8. The beautiful buildings, wide streets, and attractive setting make 
St. Petersburg a better choice for the capital city. (Architect) 


C. Given his role card, the student delegate will prepare his specific case, 
using previous input, additional library research information, and per- 
haps data from pamphlets and brochures obtained from consulates or 
travel agents. 

In contrast to the delegates’ detailed study, the judges should read 
and gather general information in order to detect flaws or omissions 
at the meeting. 


D. Encourage the students to speak freely and interpret the facts as they 
understand them. Role-playing provides a useful opportunity for the 
teacher to observe the level of understanding, the depth of perception, 
and the ability of each student in the class. 

E. Rearrange the seats in the classroom to resemble a courtroom for the 
public meeting. 


F. The delegate teams may wish to have a planning session. Teams may 
hold such sessions in the corridor if seminar rooms are not available. 


Canadian Capital Cities (pages 191 and 192) 


The reasons why cities in general are located in certain places are more 
important than the “right” answers in this activity. 


Life in the Soviet Union (pages 192 to 195) 


This activity emphasizes the human dimension of life in Moscow. Cities 
are not composed merely of buildings, roads and parks; they are created 
by the activities and interactions of people. 

The familiar items and comparisons in this section should help the Can- 
adian student to better understand the viewpoint of the Soviet citizen. 

The activity also provides an opportunity to introduce the whole idea of 
propaganda. Do the children believe everything they read? How do you 
determine what is true and what is not? Do we have propaganda in 
Canada? 
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Divide the class into groups of five or six students. Each group will ex- 
amine the 22 topics, as well as the photographs in the unit, and decide on 
the manner in which they wish to summarize the information for pre- 
sentation. Allow the students to use oral or written media. They may 
choose to: 


1. Simulate a group of three reporters interviewing three recent immi- 
grants from the U.S.S.R. 


2. Conduct a company meeting of a group of businessmen, trying to de- 
cide whether or not to locate a major automobile factory in Moscow. 


3. Debate the issue of whether it is better to live in their home town or in 
Moscow. 


4. Pretend they are students staying in Moscow for a year on a scholar- 
ship. They compose a letter to their parents at home, describing life in 
the U.S.S.R. 

5. Construct a bristol board chart listing in short form the major fea- 
tures of life in the U.S.S.R. 


6. Use any other means of presentation. 


Investigation 3: Planning a City Region 
(pages 196 to 199) 

Aim 

The concept of urban planning is as ancient as the first cities. However, 
cities have always had a way of growing faster than their planners bar- 
gained for. Even ancient Rome had overcrowded multi-storey tenements, 
and the cobblestoned alleyways of medieval European cities were filthy 
with sewage and hideously noisy from morning till night. Only 200 years 
ago it was unsafe to walk in any London street after nightfall. 

Today, we have the same problems in our cities—crowding, pollution, 
and violence—magnified by larger populations and faster, more numer- 
ous, and more dangerous vehicles. We are fortunate, however, that we 
now have a chance to participate in planning our cities and improving 
them—something that only the rich and powerful could do in former 
times. 

In most Canadian cities today, city planning is an area where par- 
ticipatory democracy really works. 

Hopefully, this investigation will kindle a spark of interest in the stu- 
dents, so that they will begin to observe and learn the basic needs of a 
community. Their local environment is their laboratory and the future of 
our cities is their responsibility. 


Five City Plans (pages 196 and 197) 


Simple chalkboard sketches might clarify Plans 2 to 5. See examples on the 
next page. 
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No. 2 CIRCULAR No. 3 MANY CENTRES 





No. 4\SECTORS No. 5 STRAIGHT LINE 


In the questions and discussion which follow, these concerns should be 
noted: 


Is the original urban core overcome by problems? Are there solutions? 
Can motor vehicles and trains pick up loads, travel to their desti- 
nations, and unload with ease and speed? 

Which plan offers the best situation for the supply of water, sewage, 
and hydro services? 

Is zoning of industrial, commercial, residential, and recreational land 
feasible? Why? 

Which geographic, economic, political factors influenced the devel- 
opment of the community? 


Your Community Design (pages 197 and 198) 


This activity attempts to maximize the students’ use of their own local en- 
vironment. The applications of ideas of urban studies which the students 
see for themselves will be more meaningful than merely talking about ur- 
ban planning in the abstract. 


It is important that each student think about her or his home environ- 


ment, so as to see and understand what she or he looks at every day. 


1 


At this level there is no attempt to introduce the proper terms for land 
classification. It is sufficient that the students recognize the six simple 
categories suggested. 

The game of “Monopoly” may be introduced to suggest the idea of 
land use, ownership, and the economic factors of land values, etc. 
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Blueprint for a City (page 199) 
Plan a City Region (page 199) 


This is an activity which will summarize and apply the concepts intro- 
duced in this unit. 


1. In many cases, it is helpful for the teacher to assist the class as a 
whole to construct a map of their present community. Working on this 
common basis, each group can eliminate the things which they do not 
like in their community and make their own suggestions regarding a 
futuristic design. 

2. Itis important that the students have an opportunity to exercise their 
imagination and creative thinking. 


3. Be sure that all of the necessary services are included in the group 
plans so that they can be regarded realistically, even though their eco- 
nomics may be currently impractical. 

4. Have each group prepare a brief oral presentation to explain the fea- 
tures of their design. 

5. The following article will supply significant background which should 
be introduced before they begin their designs. 


Our New Satellite Cities—The Exurbs 


At one time the idea of a city was very clear and the dividing line between 
the city and the country was easy to recognize. People could hike out into 
the countryside and find woods and fields very close to the city. People 
lived in the city or they lived in the country. The line of division between 
the two was easy to see because the bus lines, street cars, and subways al- 
ways stopped at the city limits. 

Between 1920 and 1930, built-up areas began to grow around the city, 
called suburbs. These new areas in the “outskirts” grew near trans- 
portation lines in areas where the land was suitable for building. 

The main reason for the growth of the suburbs was the automobile. 
Cars became more and more popular during the 1920s and 1930s. After 
the second world war, 1945 to 1950, a whole new generation of suburbs de- 
veloped. Cities in countries which do not have high standards of living 
and where few people can afford automobiles, still do not have suburbs. 

Most of the suburbs were for homes at first; however, small factories ap- 
peared in some sections later. Today, we have special districts or sections 
of the suburbs which are planned as residential, industrial, or commercial 
areas. A shopping plaza is a commercial area. 

A new part of the city region is beginning to develop around large cities 
in North America. 

People who work in the city or its suburbs are moving to farms and 
small communities in the rural area beyond the suburbs. This new part of 
the city region may be called the exurbs. 

The future of the exurb is not certain but it may follow the lead of its 
cousin the suburb and attract more and more people. 

If the “satellite communities”, or exurbs, obtain good transportation, 
new and better homes, and modern pollution-free environments, they 
might just replace the city in the future. 
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9 SIGNS OF CHANGE 
KENYA 


The Basic Concept: Change 


Change is a force that is having an ever-increasing effect on our lives. Not 
only is the world being constantly changed by natural forces, it is being 
revolutionized by man’s own activities. The student must be aware of the 
essence of change and its impact on the past, the present, and the future 
way of life. He should examine change in his own community in order to 
better understand the impact of change in other communities and its pos- 
sible effect on the world of the future. 

Unit 9 deals with the changes that have occurred and are still occurring 
in Kenya, a country which was transformed a few years ago from a col- 
ony to an independent nation. 


The Unit Content 


Change involves a wide scope of topics. In this unit the students examine 
four general areas. First, the meaning and ramifications of change are 
studied. These include plans required for implementing change, materials 
necessary, how change is accomplished, the necessity and desirability of 
change. 

Next, change is studied in an historical setting, as Kenya’s development 
is summarized. The concepts of nationalism and the national hero emerge 
as significant elements. These aspects are related to Canada as the his- 
tory and significance of the major Canadian railways are observed. 

The tremendous import of people’s desires and goals is studied in 
Kenya. Emphasis is placed on the need for a balance of power and an un- 
derstanding of others, as the challenge of an ever-increasing rate of 
change is upon us. Despite the validity of old cultural values in Kenya, 
new developments in construction, industry, communication, and employ- 
ment are growing apace. 

Finally, attention is given to the quality of change. The trend toward ur- 
banization is noted as the students study it in Kenya and Canada, using 
their own community as a primary source. Some attention is given to the 
concept of national and provincial parks—their purpose and value. 

Each of the above concepts is reinforced by a student activity. The pur- 
pose of each activity is to find that part of the student’s present life which 
demonstrates a particular concept. It is on these activities that the whole 
unit hinges. They should meet the needs of each student. In working out 
each assignment the student will not only better comprehend Kenya, but 
will comprehend the forces at work which have a direct influence on his 
life in Canada. 


The Title Page (pages 200 and 201) 


Change is taking place in the traditional way of life of the African peo- 
ples. The title page depicts changes in technology, changes in dress, 
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changes in environment, changes in values. The highly educated com- 
puter attendant in Western clothing stands in stark contrast to the 
women wearing tribal marks on their faces, dancing and chanting as 
their forebears have done for centuries. 
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Large photograph: Young Masai women singing. Small photograph: A 
computer technician at Shell Company Ltd., Nairobi. 


Investigation 1: What is Change? 
(pages 202 and 203) 
Aim 


The purpose is to involve the students in creative planning, to have them 
experience the joy of creating, and to allow them to observe the effects of a 
changed environment. 


1. The building of a new home for a pet is designed to provide for cre- 
ativity outside the written word. Encourage the students to keep their 
projects simple, but well planned. 

2. Keep a close check on the plans of each individual or group. Insist on 
your approval before any project is undertaken and thereby avoid a 
grandoise but futile exercise. 

3. The presentation of the models to the class should be accompanied by 
a commentary by the student creator, explaining his or her rationale 
for the plan or sequence chosen. 

4. Students who have difficulty constructing any kind of dwelling might 
be directed to build a cage as follows: 
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Materials Tools 


a large can with can opener 
both ends removed or wire cutters 
fine wire screening 


Be certain that the can has no sharp edges, then wash it thoroughly. Cut 
two squares of screening, 5 cm wider than the diameter of the can. Make a 
diagonal cut 2.5 cm long from each corner of the squares. Place each 
square over an end of the can; bend the edges of the screen, overlapping 
the corners. Tie firmly with string. 

The children may place a butterfly or beetle with grass, leaves, or soil 
inside the can before closing one end, or if they use a large paint can, they 
may place in it a guinea pig or gerbil. 
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The Change in a Team Player (pages 202 and 203) 


In your discussions the following points might be made: 


a. Tolerance toward the points of view and values of others is important. 
The process of gaining insight into the different values of people is of- 
ten slow. “It is hard for me to realize that what I cherish may mean 
nothing to you.” 


b. As people experience and learn new concepts, their minds develop an 
ever-expanding horizon. The number of items which may attract their 
attention increases. Contact with the ‘“‘sea of the unknown” increases, 
as does the realization of how little they really know. See sketch on the 
opposite page. 
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c. Another aim is that students gain insight into their character growth 
and “expanding horizon.” Students can learn to change their mind 
and behaviour for the better, if they develop an attitude of wishing to 
“grow” in order to increase the quality and richness of their lives. 


Investigation 2: The Beginning for Kenya 
(pages 203 to 207) 


Aim 

This investigation conveys some of the factors that cause peoples to unite 
and form a nation. The students will begin to understand what a nation 
is. Also, they will analyse how a leader or hero may gain an individual’s 
allegiance, and thus influence the thoughts and behaviour of that individ- 
ual. Leaders have tremendous influence over the direction of change. An 
appreciation of personal freedom of choice and behaviour, and of the re- 
sponsibility which accompanies this freedom, should emerge. What direc- 
tion will our actions take us? How might change within our nation enrich 
our interest and our lives? 


Early Changes (page 203) 


Refer to the map on page 204 of the text to trace and review the content of 
this section. 

After reading the historical account of Kenya’s railway and its effect on 
the growth of the nation, have the students recall in their own words: 

a. why the railway was built, 

b. why it was difficult to build, 

c. how it affected Kenya’s population distribution and settlement pat- 

terns. 


aT 


The Mau Mau (page 205) 


Similar feelings of native peoples who have had their lands taken from 
them by foreign settlers can be found around the world and at all times in 
mankind’s history: e.g., the Spanish in Mexico, the English and French in 
Canada, the Dutch in Indonesia have all dispossessed the native peoples. 


Another Hero (pages 206 and 207) 


1. Allow free latitude in the choice of personage. 


2. Ask what role a person like Pierre Trudeau, John Kennedy, or Queen 
Elizabeth may play in a nation. 


3. Display the booklets for the class to examine. 


Investigation 3: Power of the People 
(pages 207 to 215) 


Aim 


The purpose of this investigation is to show that other people change; 
their environment changes; our values and behaviour change; and our en- 
vironment changes. The monumental task facing people is to adapt to or 
try to control their changing environment—both the relationships among 
people and people’s relationship to their environment. Have we pride in 
our nation tempered by tolerance to others? Can we maintain our physical 
and psychic well-being while facing the rapid rate of change? Have the 
students attempt to observe and assess the impact of specific technical 
changes occurring around them. 
Before the students study this section, the following introduction is 
suggested: 
1. Write the word “nation” on the chalkboard and have the class or 
groups of students discuss what a nation Is. 
2. Have the students individually write a definition of “nation”. Read 
and discuss these definitions. The feasibility of such concepts as a 
common language, religion, economic goals, etc., should be explored. 
3. Discuss Canadians’ pride or lack of pride in their nation and develop 
reasons for the students’ impressions. 
4. Discuss the emergence of a sleeping giant, i.e., Africa, a land of min- 
eral wealth, animal wealth, hydro potential, and valuable human 
minds. Why has it been sleeping? Why is it a giant? Why is it now 
emerging? 
5. Find examples of the actions of 
a.a strong white minority government, such as South Africa or 
Rhodesia, 

b. a power struggle, such as Nigeria’s civil war with Biafra, 

c. a strong central government controlled by the black majority, as in 
Kenya or Uganda. 
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The Black People in Independent Kenya (pages 207 to 210) 
The White People in Independent Kenya (page 210) 


Emphasize that while it is probably desirable for the black people of Af- 
rica to rule their own destiny, there remains an educational and tech- 
nological need which may have to be filled by Asians and Europeans. Of 
the non-Blacks who remained in Kenya, some lost their jobs because they 
did not apply for citizenship. They had no choice but to leave the country. 
Others applied for citizenship but have not been granted it; they too may 
lose their jobs unless the government receives them. Some Asians claim 
that 20,000 applications for citizenship have not yet been granted. Of 
course the government is fearful of allowing too many Asians to retain 
jobs which Africans could do. At the same time, the Asian peoples have 
skills which the Africans are just learning. The Asians are needed to keep 
transportation, food processing, hotels, etc., operating, so some Asians 
will be allowed to remain. Others may yet be forced to leave. The problem 
is one of “‘balance’’. 


Railways Bring Change (page 211) 


Before completing the activity, it is probable that the students will know 
why Macdonald insisted that the railway be within Canada. Discuss the 
question, after opportunity has been given to research or discuss Cana- 
dian railways. The minimum resource here would be a Canada atlas 
which would show communication routes, vegetation, relief, and probably 
climatic graphs. Other resources that might be useful are Pierre Berton’s 
The National Dream and The Last Spike (McClelland and Stewart, Tor- 
onto) and Canada’s Railways by R.A.J. Phillips (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 
Toronto). 


The following brief account provides background information for this 
exercise: 

One of the essentials for any nation is a transportation system. Sir 
John A. Macdonald, the first Prime Minister of Canada, knew this. He in- 
sisted that Canadian railways not be built through the United States, 
even though the shortest routes between various parts of Canada run 
through the U.S. He knew that if major sections of Canada’s railways 
were in a foreign country, Canadians would not feel that the railways 
were their own. They would lack pride in their railways. Should trouble 
break out between the two nations, the U.S. could block Canadian trains. 

So, despite rough, rocky countryside, dense forests, and severe, snowy 
winters, Canada constructed her rail system inside Canada. With this ac- 
complishment came pride and a feeling of togetherness—so much so that 
mainly because of these railways British Columbia and the Maritime 
provinces joined Canada. Since Confederation the railways have helped 
foster political unity, cultural exchange, and trade and commerce. It was 
the railways that overcame the north-south orientation which would have 
been so natural west of the Rockies, in the Prairies, across the Great 
Lakes, and east of the Appalachians. 
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The Challenge of Change (pages 212 to 214) 


1. Emphasize the tremendous increase in rate of change. You may wish 
to incorporate some of Toffler’s Future Shock ideas. The need for an 
educated people with inner security, living a life of their choice, is one 
of the foundation stones of Kenyan government policy. 

2. This would be an ideal time to review the requirements for industrial 
development. 

Example: 


APTN ve ons ana 


Market See 


Labour 
Boas es 0 an 


Transportation <> Power 
INDUSTRY 





Changes in Your Community (page 215) 


1. To ensure that this activity is successful, find suitable buildings for 
the students to inspect. Be certain that permission to visit the build- 
ings is obtained, where necessary. Small groups of selected students 
may be allowed to visit specific places during school time. Adminis- 
trative and parental consent may be required in the latter case. 

2. The skills to be developed include keen observation and recording, 
with a view to noting changes in technology and materials. The stu- 
dents will not know the names of all the new materials, but recog- 
nition that the material has changed is sufficient. Emphasis on why 
these changes have occurred is important: for example, a decline in 
forest reserves, cheap production of light metals, scientific advances 
in laboratories. 

3. Number 6 should be approached with an atlas containing good cov- 
erage of Canada’s resource production. 

4. One method the students could use to summarize their findings during 
their visits is a chart something like this. 


Building Materials 


Kinds Occupations Source Location Use in 
materials of source fufure 
materials Yes, no) 


Old 


materials 


New 
materials 
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Investigation 4: Kenya, a New World 
(pages 216 to 221) 

Aim 

Urbanization should be understood as a potent phenomenon of our age. 
The reasons for its occurrence and the resulting problems are sought in 
this unit. The increasing value of national parks for conservation, sci- 
entific study, and tourism amid strong industrialization is also signifi- 


cant. Are cities the environments which fulfil people’s greatest needs? 


How can we conserve our natural resources and yet use them to best 
advantage? 


Cities on the Move (page 217) 


1. Find local examples of the urbanization trend, such as population 
growth figures for the city nearest you or the number of farms in your 
area which are no longer cultivated. 

2. Before breaking into groups to begin the activity, note the trend to- 
ward the cities in both eastern and western hemispheres. 

3. Following the group discussions, build a comprehensive list of reasons 
for moving to cities suggested by the groups, for example: 

—to share protection against thieves and fires, 
—to have larger stores, 

—to obtain easier and better-paid employment, 
—to obtain higher education, 

—to be near better medical facilities, 

—to have public services such as water and sewers, 
—to enjoy a greater variety of entertainment. 


Growth of Your Community (pages 218 and 219) 


Try to arrange a visit to your local planning office, or invite a city or town 
planner to speak to the class. The purpose would be to give the students 
an insight into the intricacies of planning and the difficult co-ordination 
it requires. 

The various parts of this activity in the text are designed to allow you to 
use any of them that seem appropriate in your situation or that the stu- 
dents haven’t done before. For example, one group might do numbers 1 
and 2a, another 2b, 3, and 4, and another 5. 


Controlling Change (pages 219 and 220) 

1. Tourism is an industry often forgotten by students. It would be worth- 
while having the students play the roles of tourists just arriving in 
their community. List the things tourists might do. Where would they 
spend their money? 


2. Compare a tourist’s activities in your locale to those of a tourist in 
Kenya. 
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3. Discuss ways and means whereby your city or town might attract 
more tourism. What would be the undesirable effects of sah a com- 
mercially orientated endeavour? 


4. A debate on the topic “Resolved that we should try to keep tourists 
away from our town (or city)” would certainly bring some of the prob- 
lems into focus. 


5. The management of national parks differs from country to country. 
Some countries allow hunting, while others prohibit it. In some na- 
tional parks in England, people own farms; in Canada this is not al- 
lowed, but lumbering operations sometimes are. In France, certain na- 
tional parks are never open to the public; they are used only by 
scientists and geographers. In each country, however, the basic aim is 
the same. We want to keep at least part of our nations free of pollu- 
tion, thoughtless damage, and poor use of land. This is especially true 
for Kenya, for it is now, when she is just beginning to grow and 
change into a modern industrial nation, that special care must be 
taken to preserve her natural beauty. She has wisely set aside 12% of 
her land for national parkland. 


6. By using atlases which show the geography of east Africa, some of 
the natural vegetation, climatic, and relief features of Kenya can be 
explored. The map below shows the locations of Kenya’s national 
parks. Kenyans hope to maintain the natural character of these parks 
for the sake of tourists, scientists, the original peoples, and the native 
animals. The important point is that Kenyans are trying to utilize and 
conserve their natural resources to the best advantage. Here are some 
leading questions: 

a. How does the vegetation of the northern half of Kenya contrast 
with that of the south? What causes this difference? Why should 
desolate country be protected? 

b. How is the central section of Kenya, immediately north of Nairobi, 
different from the land south of Nairobi? Why is this central section 
an ideal park region? 

c. What massive feature, which runs from Lake Rudolph south, adds 
to the ruggedness of the land? Look up the meaning of this feature 
and draw a cross section to show what caused it. 

d. How does the vegetation of southwest Kenya differ from that of 
southeast Kenya? What would cause this difference? How could 
each of these areas be of value to Kenyans? See map on the opposite 
page. 

7. The following climatic description of Kenya’s general weather pat- 
terns will be of value, should students want to study the desirability of 
visiting a particular part of Kenya at a specific time of year. 


Two Springs and Two Summers 


The most important factor influencing Kenya’s weather is the Equator, 
which runs through the heart of the country. 

Most of Kenya has two rainy seasons a year. These occur when the sun 
is almost directly overhead, between April and June and between October 
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and December. The rising heat from the land draws moist winds from the 
Indian Ocean. This illustrates the same principle as do the monsoon 
winds in India. Between the rainy seasons the country has constant sum- 
mer. Did you notice on the maps where the Equator runs? 

The northern half of Kenya is not in the path of the moist winds, so it is 
mostly desert and dry grasslands. However, the highland area receives up 
to 1780 mm of rain a year, and the southern flat lands receive 1015 mm 
per year. 

Close to the coast the temperature is very warm both day and night, 
though occasional ocean breezes help cool the evening. In the highlands it 
is very warm during the day but quite cool at night. The high elevation 
causes this. Near Lake Victoria there are hot days too, and because the el- 
evation is not so high, the nights are warm. In the desert to the north the 
days are very hot and the nights very cold, because there are no trees and 
no moisture in the air to hold the heat. When the sun sets, the heat rises 
rapidly upward, leaving the earth below very cold. 


Plan a Provincial Park (page 221) 


This activity should help develop an appreciation of suitable choice of lo- 
cation for national and provincial parks, and the responsibility of nations 
to conserve their natural environments. 
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Related Topics for Research 


Perhaps individuals or groups will be interested in researching the follow- 
ing topics. Such projects may be rotated among the children. Students who 
require enrichment and in-depth studies may be interested and challenged. 
Length and organization are left to your discretion. 


tlk 


2B: 
3. 


The Steel Industry in Canada—mines, transportation, smelters, mar- 

kets. 

Choose a Canadian city and explain why it has grown to its present size. 

Do you like the floor plan and design of your school? Explain why you 

give this answer. 

As cities grow to 50,000 people or more, some people believe that those 

living in them cannot be happy. Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

Arvida, Quebec, the “aluminum town”: why its site was chosen—ad- 

vantages and disadvantages. 

Your Favourite Hangout. Allow freedom of choice, for the deep feelings 

and preferences of the students should be expressed. Questions to ask 

might include: 
Why did you choose this hangout? 
How could the place be improved? 
Could you have such a place in other countries of the world? Why? 
Is your hangout noisy? 
What colour is it? Do you like the colour? 

“Tt’s a Small, Small World” 

a. Do you believe that there is a danger of Canadians’ being fearful of 
“foreigners”? Why? Are we open-minded enough to see good in all 
the peoples of the world? 

b. Do you think that we know enough about what is happening behind 
the Iron Curtain? Why? 

c. Select a communist country of your choice; for example, Russia, Red 
China, Romania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. Choose a subject about the country of your 
choice. It should be a subject that interests you, for example: A Rus- 
sian Hockey Player’s Career, Movies in Russia, Shopping in China, 
The Reign of Stalin. Research the topic you have chosen. Write to the 
embassy in Ottawa, attention Public Relations. Write to Public 
Relations, Government Buildings, in the capital city of the country. 
In each case ask specifically what you want to know. Talk to your 
school librarian or teacher; they may have books or magazine 
articles that would help. The country you choose may have a consu- 
late in your provincial capital, which would give you information. 
Don’t forget your public library. When you have gathered some in- 
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formation on your subject, divide it into three or four sections; for 
example, under “A Russian Hockey Player’s Career’ you may have 
1. Children’s hockey 
2. Leagues into which players move 
3. Training and pay 
4. Selection of the national team. 
Write a brief composition using similar headings as a guide. 

Each composition may be collected and placed in a booklet to be 
used by all the students in the class. Include two or three photos if you 
are able to obtain them. 
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People by the Billion 


If you were to orbit the earth in space, you might see the 
lights of the cities and towns and villages forming a pat- 
tern at night something like this one. 





The parts of this map which have the greatest 
density of lights represent the areas with the largest num- 
bers of people. 


If you were to orbit the earth again in the year 2000, 
you would find the number and the location of the lights 
changed. The world’s population is growing rapidly. Be- 
tween 1000 A.p.and 2000 .p.the world’s population will 
have multiplied about twenty times. Most of this increase 
will have taken place since the year 1900. About one- 
half of the increase will occur between now and the 
year 2000. 
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This means that the world’s population is increasing 
by 7500 people each hour, 180 000 people each day, and 
more than 65 million people each year. If this rate of 
increase continues, the world’s population will double 
from the present 3.5 billion to 7 billion by the year 2000. 


Spaceship Earth 


Make the following drawings to show this increase in 
population. Think of the earth asa giant spaceship which 
is travelling around the sun. As the number of people on 
the earth increases, it is as though the crew of the space- 
ship is becoming larger and larger. 






=i 


ee 


= = 
WE YEAR 1000 


1. Draw five spaceships, each with a deck 18 cm long, to 
represent the earth for each of the following years: 

AD. 1000, 1500, 1880, 1975, and 2000. Sketch people 
standing 


iii (MES 










on 2 cm of the deck space in the year 1000, 
on 2.5 cm in the year 1500, 

on 5 cm in the year 1880, 

on 10 cm in the year 1975, 

on 18cm in the year 2000. 


2. Mark off the deck space of the spaceship in your elass- 
room. Select two people as the first passengers in your 
spaceship. Have them enter and walk around. Ask these 
two how they feel. Then have more and more people 
enter until the whole class is inside. How do the feelings 
of the people change as there is less space for each person 
to move about? Does the growth of the world’s popula- 
tion make people’s feelings change? How? 
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3. Now, let’s illustrate the growth of Canada since the 
year 1880. Draw four thermometers, each 11 cm long. 
Colour the first one for 0.5 cm from the foot to represent 
the population in 1880. Colour the second for 2.5 cm 
from the foot for the year 1910; the third for 6 cm from 
the foot for the year 1940; and the fourth for 10.5 cm from 
the foot for the year 1970. 


4. Compare the rate of growth of the world’s population 
with the rate of growth of Canada’s population since 
1880. Do you think Canada’s population will grow faster, 
more slowly, or at about the same rate as the rest of the 
world between now and the year 2000? Why? 


World Population Patterns 


Examine the graph that shows the general pattern of 
world population growth. 


a. How would you describe the population pattern from 
the year 1 AD. to the year 1500? 


b. Compare thé population pattern from 1500 to 2000 
with the previous population pattern. Why is the recent 
increase called a “population explosion’’? 


Billions 


of People WORLD POPULATION GROWTH 





SNOID4Y G1YOM 
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Examine the chart, World Population by Regions. 


a. Estimate the population of the Soviet Union and 
Oceania in 1650 and 2000. 


b. Compare the rate of increase from 1950 to 2000 in 
North America with the rates for other regions during 
the same time. Give reasons for the differences. 


WORLD POPULATION BY REGIONS 


(in millions) 


Soviet 
North Latin Southern Union 
Year World America America Africa Europe Asia (Asian part) Oceania 


1650 545 1 12 100 103 327 
1750 793 2 16 106 125 500 
1850) 1261 26 38 111 208 800 
1950 892515 392 1380 
1970 3640 462 2056 


20005" 6513 568 Bia 
(projected) 





Divide the class into four groups. Each group research 
the following questions. Record your answers. Report 
your group findings to the class. 


1. What are some of the reasons for the world population 
patterns during the period from A.D. 1 to 1750? 


2. The Industrial Revolution and improvement in 
medicine are the main reasons for the dramatic change 
in the population pattern after 1750. How did these two 
factors influence the population pattern? Why? 


3. In the year 1750 the population of the Americas was 
much smaller than that of any other region except 
Oceania. Explain. 


4. Why did the population of Africa increase very little 
in the period 1650 to 1750? 
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5. How does the rapid growth of population affect your 
way of life? The way of life in other parts of Canada? 
The way of life in Asian countries? 


6. Do you think it is possible to slow down the growth 
of the population? If so, how? 


Migrations 


How does the population grow? There are two main 
ways in which population densities change in different 
parts of the world. The first way is an increase in the 
number of births over the number of deaths. This is called 
natural increase. The second way is by the movement of 
people from one area to another. This kind of movement 
is called a migration. : 


Tine First Migrations 


There are four main centres where, it is believed, people 
first lived in the world. These are in Europe, Java, the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, and Central 
Africa. Even if these are not the exact areas where the 
first people lived, we do know that they first appeared 
about 200 000 years ago. 


WHERE THE 
FIRST PEOPLE LIVED 


f 





These first people, our earliest ancestors, were of a 
species called Homo sapiens. Several other human crea- 
tures of the genus Homo once existed, but only Homo 
saplens survived. The earliest men and women of our 
species learned to use fire and to make tools. They used 
their crude tools for hunting, fishing, and collecting food. 
Life at that time was short and difficult. Every waking 
moment was spent searching for the next meal. These 
people could not expect to live more than twenty years. 


In order to find enough to eat, early people moved 
about from place to place. They had no permanent settle- 
ments. Sometimes groups of people migrated long dis- 
tances, and learned to adapt to different climates and 
different kinds of food. 


People still migrate, for many different reasons. 





Some of the early people lived in caves. Their drawings 
on the cave walls were often of the animals they hunted. 
This mural shows Cro-Magnon artists in the cave of 
Font-de-Gaume, France. 
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Migrations and Your 
Community 


Find out about the migrations to your community. First 
make a survey of your class, then survey other people in 


your community. 


Migration Survey 

Our class is studying the migration of le 
To our sea "JPlease help US byt fining 
out this Survey form . 

|. Name : 


2. Nationa| origin of Name: 


3. Cou ies) where you (or your family) lived 


before Coming to Canada: 


4, Year you (they) arrived in Canada: 
5. Year you (they) came to this Community : 


6. Reasons for coming te Canada: 
VA Reasons for coming to this community :—_ 


8 The ways in which this community 1s similar to 
en different From the community you(they) came 
rom: 


9 Another ENS where you would like to live and 


your reasons for wanting +o live there: 
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a: 


Each person in the class make a copy of the migration 


survey on page 17. Then tell about the migrations of you 
and your family by completing the survey. 


a 


Each person prepare three copies of the survey form 


and have them completed by three people in your com- 
munity. 


3. 
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Examine the results. 


a. List the countries where people in your class and 
your community lived before they came to Canada. 

Make a bar graph to show how many people came 
from each of the countries listed. 


b. Make a chart to show: 


the countries they came from, 
the dates when they arrived in Canada, 
their reasons for coming to Canada. 


c. Make a large world map and mark on it the coun- 
tries from which the people in your community have 
come. 


. Have a discussion. 


a. What general statements can you make about the 
migration patterns of the people in your community? 

(If your survey does not provide all the information 
you need to make accurate statements, conduct fur- 
ther surveys or research in your library or resource 
centre.) 


b. How did migration to your community change their 
way of life? 

c. How have these migrations changed your com- 
munity? 

d. How do migrations change other parts of Canada 
and the world? 


e. How do travel and migrations affect our under- 
standing of other people and other parts of the world? 





A modern explorer climbs a 
mountain. 





Exploration 


One of the most important times in the history of man’s 
migrations was the Age of Discovery, which began in the 
1400s. This was the time when many explorers travelled 
around the world looking for riches and land to claim 
for their rulers. People were encouraged to settle in the 
new lands the explorers discovered. It was during this 
time that the Americas were discovered and people 
began to migrate there from lands of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


One of the great mysteries today is the question 
of whether or not there is life on other planets. The 
people who lived many years ago had the same kind 
of questions about other parts of the earth. The earli- 
est explorers did not know for certain what or 
whom they might meet in their travels. 


At that time they did not have radios, nor did 
they have accurate maps. The types of transportation 
were limited. Until about a hundred years ago, most 
explorers had to travel in sailing ships or canoes, or 
on foot. In some areas they used dogs, horses, or 
other animals to help them. A voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean which can now be made in five days 
by ocean liner or five hours by jet plane once took 
five weeks. 


The exploration of the earth has gone on for thou- 
sands of years. Some areas are still awaiting the 
notebook of the explorer. 


Marco Polo 


Marco Polo lived in Venice, Italy, 150 years before the 
great Age of Discovery. In those days people knew little 
about other parts of the world and other people. Marco 
Polo was one of the very few who travelled to a faraway 
country and returned home safely. He saw places and 
things that were unheard of in his home town. 
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Read this story about Marco Polo. Use the map on 
this page to follow his route to China. Then choose three 
people to be the main characters in “The Merchants of 
Venice’. (See instructions on page 23.) 


In Marco Polo’s time, Venice was a prosperous city. 
It was built on islands, and its rows of houses faced on 
canals. People travelled along these canals in specially 
designed, long, narrow boats, called gondolas. 


Venice was a beautiful city where there was always 
something exciting happening. Venetians had very little 
land around their homes, so they could not grow their 
own food. Instead, they lived by trading with other cities 
and countries. This communication with other peoples 
helped them to obtain ideas and inventions. 
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Gondolas are still used in 
Venice. 





Nicolo Polo, Marco’s father, was a merchant. As a 
child, Marco used to watch the huge sailing ships coming 
into the harbour of Venice. Each time he saw a new ship 
entering the harbour, he would think that it carried his 
father returning from the East. His father had been away 
for many years. In those days there were no telephones, 
telegrams, or airmail letters, and Marco did not know 
whether his father was alive or dead. 


Finally, after fifteen years had passed, some people 
said that Nicolo must have been shipwrecked. Others said 
he must have died of cold or hunger, or been robbed and 
murdered by the Turks, who were enemies of the people 
of Venice. None of these stories was true, because in that 
same year Nicolo Polo came home. He had many tales 
to tell Marco of the wonders of the East. 


During the long years when his father was away, 
Marco had learned to read and write, to be interested in 
trade, and to gain some knowledge of ships and travel. 
The greatest thing he had learned, however, was the 
ability to ask questions and seek knowledge. Marco had 
been waiting for years, dreaming of the adventures of 
travel. It was natural, therefore, that he should accom- 
pany his father and uncle on their return trip to the land 
of Cathay. 


The purpose of their trip to the East was to establish 
a trade route by sea to the spice lands. In those days, 
long before the refrigerator was invented, spices were 
used to preserve food and, sometimes, to disguise the 
taste of meat that was not quite fresh. And, of course, 
highly spiced dishes were very popular, just as they are 
in many parts of the world today. 


The first part of the Polos’ journey took them 
through the mountains and deserts of the Middle East. 
They had to travel on foot, or ride on mules or camels, 
one behind the other. At one place Marco saw a fountain 
of oil flowing from the ground. People came there from 
the surrounding district to get oil to burn in their lamps. 


Then the travellers followed a wide river past 
clumps of date palms and olive trees. At last they came 
to the fabulous city of Baghdad. There they saw Arab 
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traders who had rolls of silk, embroidered with gold 
thread, and carpets with patterns of trees and animals. 
Marco watched his father and uncle as they traded. 


After they left Baghdad, they were forced to travel 
northward because of the mountain ranges directly east. 
They entered what is now southern Russia and found 
their way through the mountains by following the val- 
leys. In some places they had to cross vast deserts where 
little rain fell and no grass or crops grew. Parts of the 
desert lands were rough and rocky; parts were covered 
with sand. Sometimes sandstorms would suddenly blow 
up and they would lose their way. 





When they had finally passed through this region, 
they entered the great Gobi Desert of China. Here each 
day’s journey was measured by the distance from one 
water spring to the next. Everyone suffered from dust, 
hunger, thirst, and exhaustion. In the noonday heat they 
often saw pools of water in the distance, but when they 
ran forward the pools disappeared. There was no water 
at all. They had seen a mirage! 


Finally, after three and a half years, they reached 
the land of Cathay, which is now called China. The ruler 
of this mighty land was the emperor Kublai Khan. He 
liked Marco and invited him to live in the palace. Marco 
was impressed by many things he saw for the first time 
in Cathay. This is how he described some of them to his 
friends when he returned home. Name the items he 
described. 


a. An item made of thin material measuring about 
the size of a man’s hand which had writing on it and 
was used to trade for things 


b. A special black stone which burned very well in 
the fire and gave more heat than wood 
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I 
c. A food which grew in watery fields and was used : 
as a substitute for bread 


= 






d. A smooth cloth woven of fine threads from a 
cocoon 


e. A type of exploding powder which was used in 
fireworks 


= 
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The Merchants of Venice 


Choose three people in your class to be the characters 
listed here. They will play the roles of these merchants. 
The rest of the class will be the audience who will eval- 
uate their presentation. 


The main characters: 


Marco Polo and two Venetian merchants. 


The roles: 


Your teacher will give each character a role card*which 
explains his part in the play. 


The audience: 


While the play is in progress, try to answer these ques- 
tions: 


1. Why did the merchants have difficulty under- 
standing Marco Polo’s story? 


2. Do we sometimes have a similar problem of com- 
munication today? Give an example. 


3. What evidence did Marco have to prove his sto- 
ries about Cathay? 


4. Do you think that the discoveries of Marco Polo 
were more important to the people of Venice at that 
time than the discoveries made by the astronauts 
are to us today? Explain your reasons. 


5. How did explorers such as Marco Polo help to 
change the world? 


6. Do you feel that the roles were well played by 
each character? Why? 


*See Teacher’s Resource Book. 
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Interview an Explorer 


Choose someone in the class to work with. Research a 
topic dealing with exploration today. Here are some 
suggestions: 


Space exploration 

Oceanography 

Exploration of caves 

Travel to remote places to study the people 
The Arctic 

Discovery by satellite photographs 


Decide who will be the “explorer” and who will be the 
‘interviewer’. 

Plan how you will conduct your interview. 

Research your topic. 


1. The interviewer lists his questions before the in- 
terview begins. Here are some questions he might ask 
the explorer: 


What is your field of exploration? 
What kinds of adventures have you had? 


How will your explorations and discoveries benefit 
people? 


What has been your greatest expense? 

Do you think people should continue to explore this 
field? Why? 

What are some of the new challenges in this field? 
Will your explorations change our world? Why? 


Will your work help us to know more about our world? 
How? 


2. The explorer should have photographs, drawings, 
charts, diary accounts, etc., to show to the class as he 
talks. 

3. Allow time for questions from the class. Opposite page: The Canadian 
satellite Anik Il being 
launched on Telsat, Canada’s 
Thor-Delta vehicle, 

9 November, 1972. 
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The World of People: 
The Eastern 
Hemisphere 


Many changes have taken place since the first people 
lived in the world. The population has grown tremen- 
dously. Migrations and exploration have helped us to 
learn more about ourselves and our world. 


This map shows where people live in the Eastern 
Hemisphere today. 


THE WORLD OF PEOPLE: THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


*100 thousand mY é 


-0.5 to 1 million people RS 
e1 to 2 million people 
e2 to 5 million people 
@ Over 5 million people 
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1. Place a piece of paper over this map. Trace the out- 
line of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Lightly shade in the areas of high population density. 


2. Locate these places on your map: 


Moscow Sweden 
India Japan 
Thailand Sicily 
Israel Kenya 


Draw a circle on your map for each place, and write the 
name of the place beside the circle. 


3. Describe the population density of each area you 
have named. 


4. Compare the names on your map with the units listed 
in the Table of Contents of this book. Through your study 
of these units, you will gain a better understanding of 
The World of People: The Eastern Hemisphere. 


Have a Discussion 


What do you think the map, The World of People: The 
Eastern Hemisphere, will show in the year 2000? 2500? 
3000? Give reasons for your ideas. 


In this unit you have discovered how migrations 
and exploration have changed the world and helped 
people to find out more about each other and their world. 
What else has happened since the Age of Discovery that 
helps you to find out about people outside your com- 
munity? Do you think it is important to know about 
these people? Why? 
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Sicily: The Land 
An Island 


A VOLCANIC ISLAND 


These mountains are 
folds of the materials 
™ of the earth's crust. 


This island is the top of . 


a volcanic mountain. 





1. Examine the diagram carefully. 


a. What is an island? 
Do islands float? Explain your answer. 


b. Find out about volcanoes. Describe how the island of 
Sicily was formed. 
2. Discover other ways in which islands may be formed. 
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How to Measure Distances 
on a Map 


When people design an aircraft, they make drawings and 
models before the aircraft is built. These drawings and 
models are much smaller than the finished aircraft will 
be. For example, a model only 30 centimetres long may 
be made of an aircraft which will be 55 metres long. The 
model has been made on a smaller scale than the air- 
craft. 


1. Bring models and drawings or photographs of aircraft, 
cars, people, etc., to class. Place them on a table with a 
piece of paper attached to each one. Try to figure out the 
scale of each model. Record your answer with your name 
on the piece of paper. Decide who figured out the scale 
accurately. 


A map is a drawing of part of the earth’s surface 
that has been made on a smaller scale. The scale that is 
written on a map helps you to figure out the actual dis- 
tances on the land or water. 


2. Examine the map on page 33. 


a. What is the scale of that map? Why has the map 
maker shown the scale in two different ways? 


b. Use your ruler to measure the distance on the map 
between Palermo and Riposto. 

How many kilometres would you travel if you flew from 
Palermo to Riposto? 


c. Place a piece of string along the route you would 
follow if you drove along the coast from Palermo to 
Riposto. How many centimetres of string does it 
take? How many kilometres would you drive? 


3. Turn to the map on page 211. What is the scale of that 
map? Compare with the scale of the map on page 33. 
How many kilometres would you travel if you went from 
St. John’s to Victoria? 
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Palermo Province 


Examine carefully the map of Sicily and the diagram of 
the northeast part of the island on the opposite page. 


1. Locate the three different types of landforms in this 
area. 


a. lowlands 
b. hills and plain 
c. mountains and valleys 


2. The diagram is called a cross section. It shows what 
each landform would look likeif Sicily were sliced through 
at Palermo and Mount Etna. 


a. Make a sand model of the cross section. Label each 
type of landform. 


b. Name a Canadian example of each of these three 
types of landforms. Find pictures of Canadian land- 


forms. What other types of landforms are there in 
Canada? 


c. Divide the class into groups. Each group select a 
Canadian landform. Make across section of your land- 
form on mural paper. Label it. Tack it to the bulletin 
board. Place the pictures you collected around your 
landform. 


3. How was Mount Etna formed? 
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MAP AND CROSS SECTION OF SICILY 


Palermo Riposto 


Tyrrhenian Sea 


LEGEND 


BBB Lowlands Oto 100m 
GBB Hills and plain 100 to 500m 


Mountains and valleys 
Over 500 m 


SCALE 


eee 


O 20 40 km 
One centimetre equals 20 kilometres. 
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A Photo Study 


These are the main ways the people use each of the land- 
form regions in Palermo Province: 


lowlands: fishing, cities 
hills and plain: farming, cities 
mountains and valleys: grazing of animals, towns 


The following photographs were taken in different parts 
of northern Sicily. By studying them, find out as much 
as you can about the landforms and the way they are used 
by the people who live there. Use the diagram and map 
on page 33 to help you answer these questions. 





Palermo 

1. On what type of landform is Palermo located? 

2. What type of landform limits the growth of the city? 
3. Why are there so many apartments in the city? 


4. Notice the agricultural fields and orchards right in the 
city. Why would this land be used for orchards and farm 
fields instead of city buildings? Do you think it will stay 
this way? Why? 
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Monreale 


1. This photograph was taken just outside the city of 
Palermo. Is this area like a suburb in your part of 
Canada? Explain your answer. 


2. What do the homes tell you about their owners’ 
standard of living? What types of jobs might these 
people have? 
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Cefalu 

1. On what type of landform is Cefalu located? 

2. Why are the buildings so close together? 

3. What use is made of the flat land just outside Cefalu? 


4. Describe the plan of the group of buildings in the 
centre of this photograph. Why do you think they have 
this pattern? 


5. How do the mountains influence the people who live 
in this area? 
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Aspra 


1. On what type of landform is Aspra 
located? 


2. The top of this photograph shows the 
ribbing of a fishing boat which is being 
built. The wood has been cut and shaped 
by hand. Find photographs of the fishing 
boats that are used in various parts of 
Canada. Compare them to those shown 
here. 


3. Why is fishing an important industry 
in Sicily? 


Taormina 


1. Compare the location of Taormina with that of 
Palermo, Monreale, Cefalu, and Aspra. Which city is built 
on a similar landform? What type of landform is it? 


2. Which of the five cities is the largest? Why do you 
think this is so? 
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Your Province or Territory 


CANADA 


SCALE 


a 
O25 0m SOORKm 


Location 
a. On a globe, find your community. 


b. Compare its location with that of Palermo, Italy. 


Size 


Is your province or territory larger or smaller than 
Palermo Province? Than Sicily? Find the difference. 
Using the map above, trace the outline of your province, 
Palermo Province, and Sicily on top of one another. How 
much larger or smaller is your province than Palermo 
Province? Than Sicily? Which Canadian province is 
similar in size and location to Sicily? 
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Neighbours 
a. What are the two countries nearest to your home? 


b. What are the two countries nearest to Palermo 
province? 


Landforms 


a. Is your community located on an island? Is it ona 
lowland, on a plain, on a hill, on a mountain, or in a 
valley? Are there any interesting landform features in 
your province or territory? What are their names? 
Describe what they are like. 


b. Which landform in Sicily is similar to the place where 
you live? 


Population 


The population of Canada is 22.2 million. That of Italy is 
54.5 million. 


Look at the population maps of Canada and Italy on 
page 40. Which Canadian province has a population close 
to that of Sicily? Where do most of the people live in 
Canada? Why? Compare this with the population pattern 
in Italy. Is there any similarity? Why? 


Land Use 
Make a map of your community. 


a. Draw the lakes, ponds, rivers, and streams, with a 
blue marker. Use a red marker to show hills, cliffs, steep 
slopes, or other landforms. 


b. With a black marker, shade areas that have buildings 
on them. 


c. What effect have the landforms had on the planning 
and building in your community? Can you see a pattern 
in the red, blue, and black markings? What is it? 


d. On what type of landform do most of the people live? 
Why? 


e. In which direction or in what area do you think your 
community may expand? Why? 
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Sicily: The Weather 


Almost everything that we do is influenced by the 
weather. Have you ever tried to make ice for a hockey 
rink in a mild winter when it thaws every few days? Have 
you ever planned a picnic for a day when it rained? Have 
you ever...? Tell how you are affected by the weather. 


This story tells how the weather affected the people 


in a Canadian city. 
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Weather or Not 


Select one of the topics suggested below, or one of your 
own ideas, and write a short story that shows how 
weather influences people. 


1. Snowstorm closes airport for eight hours. 


2. Fishing vessel uses radar to reach port in fog. 


3. Domed stadium planned for sports events. 

4, Some farm crops ruined by hailstorm. 

5. Freezing rain slows traffic and causes accidents. 
6 


. No rain for 38 days; forest fire warning issued. 


Have a Discussion 


a. Read your story to the class. Discuss how the weather 
in the story influenced people. 


b. Make a list of other ways in which weather affects 
what people do. 


A Weather Report 


1. Look at the weather report given for your community 
each day in the newspaper or on television. What items 
are described? How are they described? Find out the 
meaning of such terms as “‘air mass”, ‘“‘weather front’, 
“high pressure area” and “low pressure area”. How do 


they affect the weather in your area? 


2. Prepare a class bulletin board display on the weather 
for a ten-day period. Divide the class into groups. Each 
group is responsible for one part of the display. Sugges- 
tions for your display: 


The weather forecasts 

A record of the weather for each day 
Weather reports, maps, satellite photographs 
Photographs from newspapers or magazines 
Comparison with another place in Canada 


Each group reports daily on its topic for the display. 
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Let’s Compare 


1. Comparing temperatures: 


a. Calculate the average temperature in your area 
for the ten-day period. 


b. Find out the average temperature for this month in 
your region. Compare this figure with your ten-day 
average. What is the difference? 
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c. Compare the average temperature for the month 
with the figure for the same month in Palermo. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURES 
FOR PALERMO (C°) 


Jan. 10.5°C Julyan24:4°C@ 
Feb. 11°C Aug. 25°C 


Mar. 12.8°C Septamz2- 6 
Apr, 15°C Oct. 19.4°C 
May 17.7°C INovanelole 

June 21.7°C Dec. 11.6°C 





2. Comparing rainfall: 


a. Calculate the average rainfall for the month in your 
area: add the figures for the ten days. Multiply 
this amount by three to obtain a monthly average. 


b. Compare this amount of rainfall with the average 
rainfall for the same month in Palermo. 


AVERAGE RAINFALL IN PALERMO 
Jan. 108mm July 5mm 
Feb. 95 mm Aug. 12mm 
Mar. 62mm Sept. 46mm 


Apr. 50 mm Oct. 93 mm 
May 387mm Nov. 102mm 


June 12mm . 124mm 





c. At what time of the year does Palermo receive 
the smallest amount of rain? 


d. Ask your local weather office to give you the 


precipitation figures for your area for the other 
months. 


3. What general statements can you make about the 
climate of Palermo as compared to the climate of your 
own area? 
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The Sirocco Wind 


One of the most important influences on the weather is 
the movement of air masses. When an air mass moves, 
we call it “wind”. 


The Sirocco is a dry wind which blows from the 
Sahara Desert in all seasons of the year. 


As it blows across the Mediterranean, it absorbs 
moisture from the sea. When it reaches the south coast 
of Sicily, itis very humid and uncomfortable. 


When the Sirocco rises up over the mountains, its 
temperature drops quickly, so it can no longer hold all 
the moisture it is carrying. As a result, rain falls on the 
south coast as well as in the Palermo area. 


Sometimes, as the Sirocco sweeps down from the 
mountains, it quickly heats up again. This warm wind 
may cause the summer temperature in Palermo to reach 
Step 


Draw a diagram to show the effect of the Sirocco wind 
on the weather of Palermo. 


Make a Wind Diagram 


Look at the wind records on your weather chart. Draw a 
wind diagram for your home area. 


For each of the ten days make a dot on the correct 
direction line. Count the number of days for each of the 
directions and put the number at the end of the direction 
line. What was the prevailing wind for the ten-day per- 
iod? How did this wind affect the weather in your area? 
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Sicily: A Hostile 


Environment 


Sicilyismainly an agricultural area, although there have 
been some recent developments there in mining and in- 
dustry. The main crops are grains; fruits, including 
grapes and citrus; vegetables; flowers; and olives. 





In the interior of Sicily, mining and farming 
go on together. 
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Wine made from the grapes which are grown 


in Sicily is sold in the streets of the towns by 
men like this one. 


Sicily has areas of fertile soil in the valleys and 
along the coast. Although drought may occur in sum- 
mer, spoiling the crops, the farmers of Sicily produce 
ten per cent of Italy’s wheat, one-third of its rye, and 
one-eighth of its olive oil. They also grow large quantities 
of citrus fruits and other crops for export. 


Much of Sicily, however, is unsuitable for agricul- 
ture. As you travel from the coast into the interior, you 
will notice a change in the natural vegetation. At 
first you see oak, beech, and eucalyptus trees and thick 
evergreen shrubs. When you leave the coastal lowlands, 
you see smaller trees and a kind of cactus called prickly 
pear. 


The difference in natural vegetation between the 
coast and the interior indicates a difference in soil and 
climate. The farmers of the interior have great difficulty 
making a living from their crops and their animals. Their 
soil is thin and less fertile than that of the coastal low- 
lands. They also lack a dependable, year-round source of 
water. Their villages sometimes have unpaved streets and 
overcrowded houses, often without plumbing. 


Soil Studies 


The layers or sections of soil covering the earth’s surface 
are called soil horizons. The top layer is the “life-giving” 
layer. If it were removed from the earth, almost all of the 
world’s food supply would vanish. Fish, marine plants, 
and some mineral materials would be the only food 
supply remaining. 


Experiment A: Soil Horizons 


Dig a hole in the ground about one metre deep and one 
metre wide. Make a cross-section of the layers you ob- 
serve. Colour the layers. Label the sketch. 
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SOIL HORIZON FOR THE 
INTERIOR OF SICILY 


Macchia (smalltrees and shrubs) 









OOM orem Thin, reddish-brown soll 


Bera qWhite or grey soil containing salts 


60 cm Yellowish-brown, poor soil 


Darker brown, lumpy clay soil 


1. What is the difference between good soil and poor 
soil? Which layer of your soil horizon has the best soil? 


2. Compare the soil horizon you sketched with the one 
drawn for the interior of Sicily. How are the horizons 
similar? How are they different? 


3. Do you think the soil shown for the interior of Sicily 
is good for farming? Why? 


4. If the colour of soil in your soil horizon is similar to 
that in the interior of Sicily, does it mean that the soils 
are the same? Why? 


Experiment B: Water in the Soil 


Place a cup inside a large pot in the centre of the hole you 
have dug. Cover the hole with a large piece of plastic. 
Put a stone on the plastic sheet, so that the centre of the 
plastic is about 3 centimetres above the cup. Seal the 
edges of the plastic with soil. 


1. Observe what happens to the two sides of the plastic 
sheet when the sun shines on it for several hours. 


2. What collects in the cup? Where did it come from? 
3. Is the air warmer or cooler under the plastic sheet? 


4. How does this experiment help you to understand how 
plants grow? 
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pot 


cup 






plastic 
sheet 


stone 


A Growing Experiment 


Purpose: 


To simulate the temperatures, amounts of precipi- 
tation, and soil conditions of six climate zones in 
order to understand the farmers’ difficulties in the 
interior of Sicily. 


Method: 


Prepare six planters. Put good soil in three of them 
and poor soil in the other three. Label those contain- 
ing good soil Zone 1A, Zone 2A, and Zone 3A. Label 
those containing poor soil Zone 1B, Zone 2B, and 
Zone 3B. 


1. Zone 1A (warm, moist, good soil) 

Zone 1B (warm, moist, poor soil) 
Place these planters in a warm, sunny part of the 
room. (The effect of fluorescent lights on your seeds 
and plants will be similar to that of sunlight.) 





Add as much water to the soil each day as it can 
absorb. 


2. Zone 2A (cool, moist, good soil) 
Zone 2B (cool, moist, poor soil) 


Place these planters in a cool location. 


Water with ice-cold water or ice cubes, providing the 
same amount of moisture as for Zones 1A and 1B. 


3. Zone 3A (warm, dry, good soil) 
Zone 3B (warm, dry, poor soil) 


Place the planters in a warm, sunny part of the 
room. 


Water occasionally with one-tenth the amount of 
water that the other planters receive. 
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Observations: 


sar 


Examine each planter carefully each day. 

Record: 

1. the date each seedling (if seeds are used) appears 
above the ground. 

2. the height of the plants. 

3. the number of plants in each planter that grow. 


Conclusions: 


Which climate and soil conditions produce the best 
plants? The poorest? 


Which plants had the growing conditions of 

a. the coast of Sicily? 

b. the interior of Sicily? 
Did the plants having these growing conditions 
produce the results you expected? Why? 


What conclusions can you draw about the growing 
conditions and food production in Sicily? 





Did this experiment help you to understand the far- © 
mers’ difficulties in the interior of Sicily? In what gag% 
ways? ¥ 


Conservation and Soil Erosion 


One of the main agricultural problems in Sicilyis the wear- 
ing away of the valuable topsoil. This process is called 
erosion. 


In nature, there is a balance between the formation of 
new soil and the erosion of the earth’s surface. This bal- 
ance can be destroyed, however, and sometimes people’s 
actions help to destroy it. 


In Sicily, foralong time, toomany sheep were allowed 
to graze. Eventually, vegetation disappeared from large 
patches of pasture land. Without plant roots to hold it in 
place, the topsoil was easily washed away by the rains. 


The runoff was so swift in some places thateachrain- 
storm created deep gullies. The steep sides of such gullies 
were even more easily eroded. Rain created rushing tor- 
rents, carrying tonnes of soil and stones. This caused 
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destructive floods in the fertile valleys below. Thus erosion 
“snowballed”. The topsoil disappeared more and more 
quickly, over an ever-growing area. 


Sicily is about the same size as the province of Nova 
Scotia. However, it has more than five times as many 
people. This largenumber of people living on anisland with 
a limited amount of fertile soil created an environmental 
crisis. 


At the end of World War Two, the government of 
Italy began to take steps to undo the damage that people 
had done to the island of Sicily. Trees were planted on the 
hillsides to control soil erosion and floods. Irrigation 
dams and ditches were constructed to distribute water to 
the fields. With better control of the water supply, 
farmers were able to change the crops they grew, so that 
many of them are now supplying vegetables, fruits, and 
dairy products to other parts of Europe. The long growing 
season in Sicily helps farmers to produce large amounts 
of farm products. Gradually, people in Sicily are begin- 


ning to use their environment so as to have a better way 


of life. 


Project: Soil Erosion and Conservation 


Find in your area a slope where the soil is being eroded. 
This might be on the side of a hill or a ditch. 


a. Draw a sketch of the erosion slope which shows 
the correct angle and height of the slope. 


b. Notice the kind of vegetation growing on the 
level area and the kind growing on the slope. 


c. Note any gullies and ridges. Why have these 
formed? 


d. How does erosion affect the quality of the water 
in the gully? Is this a type of pollution? Why? 


e. Has the erosion affected any buildings or landin 
the area? What is the effect? 


f. How could this erosion be prevented? 


A flock of Sicilian sheep. 
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Have a Discussion 


1. Sixteen per cent of the land in Canada is suitable for 
agriculture. Examine a map of Canada. 


a. Which parts are best for agriculture? Why? 


b. Suggest some reasons why the other 92% cannot be 
used for agriculture. 


2. Do you think that cities and highways should be built 
on agricultural land? Why or why not? Where is this 
happening in your province? Keep current by looking in 
your newspaper for articles on the subject. 


Patterns of the Environment 


In this unit you discovered that the patterns of landforms 
and climate of Sicily have affected the land and the way 
the people use it. Show what the environment of Sicily 
is like by making models of the island. Make two models. 
Model One is small and can be made by each person. It 
shows the basic patterns of the landforms in Sicily. Model 
Two is large and can be made by the class. It shows the 
landforms of Sicily in more detail. 


Model One 


Suggested materials: slabs of styrofoam or corrugated 
cardboard, ruler, scissors, glue, paint, straight pins 


LEGEND 

BB 0 to 100m 
MM! 100t0500m 
W500 to 4000 m 
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This diagram shows the re- 
gions where the three main 
landforms are located in 
Sicily. What type of landform 
does each colour represent? 
Whatis the elevation ofeach 
region? 





This diagram is a cross section of Sicily made along 
the line drawn on the first diagram. Use this diagram 
to help you decide how many layers of styrofoam or card- 
board you will need for each region on your model. How 
many metres of elevation will each layer represent? 
This is your vertical scale. How many layers will you 
need for the lowlands? The hills and plain? The moun- 
tains and valleys? 


How long and wide is the lowland region? The 
hill and plain region? The mountain and valley region? 
What will your horizontal scale be? 


Draw the shapes of the regions on the styrofoam or 
cardboard before cutting. Be sure that the shape of each 
region you draw is the same as in the diagrams. Cut as 
many layers and shapes as you need to make your model 
accurate. 


Glue the layers together to make your model of the 
island. Paint each region the same colour as it is in the 
diagrams. 


Examine the population map of Italy on page 40. 
Stick pins into your model to represent the number of 
people living in Sicily. 


Compare your model with the others that were 
made. Discuss any differences that you notice. Which 
models are the most accurate? How do you know? 
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Model Two 


Decide how many groups you will need to make the 
class model of Sicily. Plan the role of each person in 
building the model. 


Look at the map of Sicily on page 33. Make dia- 
grams of this map to show the regions you will build for 
your model. 


Make a base for your model. The materials you use 
for the base depend on the size of your model and the 
materials you can get. A piece of plywood, masonite, 
linoleum, or mural paper would be suitable. Draw the 
regions on the base. 


Build the framework of your model using news- 
paper, styrofoam egg cartons, and any other materials 
you think will best show each region of Sicily. Use ma- 
terials such as Plaster Craft, plaster of Paris, salt and 
flour paste, clay, or Plasticine, for the surface of the land. 


Paint your model. 
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Children working on Model 
One. 





Patterns of the People 


Review all the ideas in this unit which tell about the 
environment of Sicily and how the people use it. Make 
a list of the ideas which can be shown on display tables 
around your model of Sicily. 


You may want to find out more about Sicily from 
your library or resource centre, or from someone who has 
lived in or visited Sicily. 


Find photographs, make sketches, build models 
from cardboard, Plasticine, pipe cleaners, etc., to show 
what the environment is like and how the people use 
it. Attach these items to the appropriate places on the 
model with pieces of string. 


Examine your completed display. 


Does it show what the environment of Sicily is really 
like? How? 


Can you see a pattern of where the people live on 
the island? Is this pattern related to the landforms? 
How? 

Have a Debate 


Debate this resolution. 


Resolved: The people of Sicily will never be pros- 
perous because the patterns of landforms and cli- 
mate have created a hostile environment. 
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Using Graphics 


When you want to find out about something, what do 
you do? If no one in the class knows, you might go 
to your library or resource centre and find the infor- 
mation. What types of materials are found in a library 
or resource centre? Make a list of them. 


Find as many different kinds of materials about 
Thailand as you can. Examine what you have found. Do 
these materials include photographs? Maps? Charts? 
Graphs? These are graphic ways to show information. 
How are graphics different from other means of com- 
municating information? Name other kinds of graphics. 
Which types of graphics do you like best? Why? 


In this unit you will use graphics to discover many 
things about Thailand and Canada. Plan to post the 
graphics you make on the bulletin board and in other 
places around the classroom. You may want to set up 
centres around the room to display various types of 
graphics about Thailand and Canada. 


Discover Thailand 
Through Maps 


Throughout this unit you will be examining and making 
various kinds of maps. Make a map booklet that you can 
put in your class library or on a display table for other 
people to read. Put a Table of Contents at the beginning 
of your booklet, which lists the maps you have made and 
the page number of each map in your booklet. Make 
your maps carefully. For each one have: 


a border a title 
a scale a legend or labels on 
a direction indicator the map 
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A POLITICAL MAP OF 
THAILAND AND ITS aN EURO RS 
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U.S. soldiers use 


Mongols drive Thal 
people into Indochina 
peninsula, about 
1000 A.D. 


1564 A.D., Burmese 

invade and rule : 

Ayutthaya until 1 Sey 1350 A.D.. Thais 
name their new 


country Ayutthaya. | * o é French rule in lands now 
called Laos, Vietnam, 


1767 A.D., Burmese .. |and Cambodia, 1862 
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RA About 1850, the 
country is renamed 
Siam. 


1932, Siam becomes 
a constitutional 
monarchy. 


1939, the country is 
renamed Thailand. 


A HISTORICAL MAP OF 
THAILAND AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 


British rule in Burma, 
1826 to 1948. 

British rule in Singapore, 
18 Gitonine ae 


British rule in Singapore, 
1819 to1 942. SCALE 
ba | oS eee 


Singapore 





The ruins of the temple at 
Ayutthaya. 





Land of the Free 


Thailand means “land of the free’. It is the name of a 
country in Southeast Asia which, until 1949, was called 
Siam. ; 


The Thai people came originally from southern 
China. Soon after a.p. 1000, they migrated south into the 
land they call the “Golden Peninsula”. In A.D. 1219, they 
established a monarchy. 


Except for a few years in the 1500s, when Thailand 
was ruled by the Burmese, it has remained a free, inde- 
pendent kingdom. It is the only country in Southeast 
Asia which has never been ruled by a European nation. 


1. Examine the Historical Map of Thailand and Its 
Neighbours. 


a. Trace the story of the Thai people from their first 
migration into Thailand to the present time. 


b. Make a large mural map of Thailand. Tack it to the 
bulletin board. 


HOW TO MAKE A LARGE MAP FROM A SMALL MAP 





























Trace a map of 


Thailand. Draw a 
grid pattern on your 
map. This is your 


master map. 





Draw the same grid pattern, only larger, on 
mural paper. As you draw each part of your 
large map of Thailand, cross off the part on 
your master map. 
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c. Figure out the scale of your mural map when you 
have finished it. 


d. Draw or cut out pictures to illustrate the major 
events in the history of the Thai people. Write a cap- 
tion to explain each one. Place these around the map. 


2. Make a mural map of Canada. Tack it beside your 
Thailand map. Make a display around the map to illu- 
strate events in Canadian history that interest you. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Dates of Independence 


North Vietnam 
1954 


r\ 1954 


_ J South Vietnam 
/ 1954 


\ Cambodia 
\ 1955 


1 Singapore 


™~ Vil 


t Indonesia 
im 1 950 


O 
SCALE ~~ 


| 
QO 400 800 km 





Examine the map of Southeast Asia. 


1. Is this a political map or a historical map? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


2. When did most of the countries become independent 
nations? 
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This photograph shows King Bhumibol of Thailand (right) 
with Queen Sirikit beside him, visiting a school in Bangkok. 
The king is a constitutional monarch. That means that his 
power is limited by law. The people govern themselves by 
electing representatives to parliament. Parliament gets the 
king’s approval for what it wants to do. 
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A World Air Routes Map 


If you travelled from your community to Thailand, it 
would take you many hours. Before you left, you would 
plan your route carefully so that the trip would be as 
short as possible. Use the map of World Air Routes to 
decide which route is the best for you. 


1. List the cities you would land at on your trip. 
2. Record the distance between the cities. 
3. What is the total distance you would travel? 


4. Compare the length of your trip with that of other 
people in the class. 


5. Use a globe to discover other possible routes from 
your community to Bangkok, the capital of Thailand. 


6. Which is the best route to Thailand? Why? 


A Thailand Time Twister 


Finally! Touchdown at Bangkok! Now you must get your 
bags and find a telephone. Your family asked you to call 
them when you arrived—but not when they’re sleeping! 
It’s noon in Bangkok. What time is it at home? Should 
you call now? 


Clues 
Look at a globe. The lines that are drawn from the 
North Pole to the South Pole are lines of longitude. 
Use these lines to help you find the distance in 
degrees from Bangkok to your community. 


The distance between each two lines on the globe 
is 15 degrees. 


The time change is one hour earlier for every 15 de- 
grees east. 
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WORLD AIR ROUTES 


Yop 
Ty 
PACIFIC. OCEAN 7% 


—— Main air routes 
——Routes to Bangkok 





DISTANCES 
Montreal to London 522. Saki Vancouver to Anchorage 2125 km 
London to Rome 1435 km Anchorage to Tokyo 5545 km 
Rome to Abadan 3400 km Tokyo to Hong Kong 292 5ikim 
Abadan to Karachi oS Si kin Hong Kong to Bangkok 1995 km 
Karachi to Calcutta 2200 km 
Calcutta to Bangkok 1560 km Montreal to Vancouver 3/725 km 
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How to Use an Atlas 


1. Describe the location of your school. Tell the street, 
road, or highway the school is on; then tell the name of 
the nearest road that crosses it. 


2. Just as roads are used to describe the location of 
places, so are lines of latitude and longitude. These are 
lines that are drawn on a map to help people to find 
places on the earth’s surface. 


The Equator is a line of latitude that is drawn on a 
globe or a map. It is halfway between the Poles and di- 
vides the world into two equal parts. 


Other lines of latitude are drawn parallel to the Equa- 
tor. They measure distances north and south of the 
Equator. The distances are measured in degrees. 


a. Examine the top diagram. Find the Equator. It is 
called zero degrees of latitude. Notice that the num- 
bers of the degrees of latitude increase as you move 
either north or south of the Equator. 


b. Play the Latitude Game. Find the Equator on a 
globe. Locate a place that is north of the Equator. Tell 
how many degrees the place is north of the Equator. 
Have someone find your place. Play the same game 
with places south of the Equator. 


3. Lines of longitude are needed to find the exact location 
of places. 


a. On the diagram find 0° longitude. It is called the 
Prime Meridian and passes through Greenwich, Eng- 
land. What happens to the numbers of the degrees of 
longitude as you move either west or east of the Prime 
Meridian? 


b. On the globe find places that are west of the Prime 
Meridian. Find places that are east of the Prime 
Meridian. 


c. Name a city that is at 75° west longitude. What is 
the latitude of the city you have named? 


d. Name a city at 61°N and 135°W. Name the lake at 
8°S and 30°E. 
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LINES OF LATITUDE 
orth Pole 90° N 





South Pole 90° S 


LINES OF LONGITUDE 
North Pole 





-----~ Prime Meridtan O° ——--- 


South Pole 


4. Using your atlas: 


a. Turn to a map of the world, and locate the two 
places in question 3.d. on the map. 


b. Turn to the index at the back of the atlas. Find 
the same places in the list of names. What informa- 
tion does the index give you to help you find the cities 
on a map? 


c. Locate your community, or the nearest town, in the 
index. On what page will you find the map that shows 
it? On what line of latitude is it located? On what 
line of longitude? Find it in the atlas by using this 
information. 


d. Locate the following places in your atlas: 


Palermo Stockholm 
Bangkok Moscow 
Tokyo Nairobi 
Delhi Jerusalem 


e. What kinds of maps are found in your atlas? Make 
a list of them. 


5. Make up atlas games to play with other people in the 
class. Remember that atlases give much more informa- 
tion than just the location of places. Example: Use your 
atlas to find out why rivers flow into, not out of, Hudson 
Bay. 


Discover Thailand 
Through Pictures 


Look at the pictures of Bangkok on the next two pages. 
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Produce being sold from boats 
called sampans on the k/ongs 
(canals) of Bangkok. 





The Temple of the Emerald, in the grounds of the royal 
palace, Bangkok. 
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The immense statue of Buddha 
in the Wat (temple) Pra Keo. 


A Thai house with its entrance on a k/ong. 











Modern buildings and traffic in Bangkok. 


A Thai dancer, wearing 
full traditional costume. 








This Is Bangkok 


The following was told by an airline pilot who recently 
spent some time in Thailand: 
























There seemed to be millions of people everywhere 
we visited in the Bangkok area. The Thai people were 
very friendly and curious about us because we were Ca- 
nadians. Most of the people we talked to were happy and 
very hard-working. 





Their country, like everywhere else on earth, is 
undergoing rapid change. The people are becoming more 
aware of the “‘outside” world. In the rural areas, small 
tractors are replacing water buffalo and have already 
helped to double the production of cash crops in lessthan 
five years. Bangkok is a bustling city of banks, commer- 
cial centres, and world trade. There are more than twenty 
deluxe international hotels, as well as many others in 
every price range. Bangkok is truly a shopper’s paradise. 
The shops feature exotic and unique oriental products. 
Thai silks and handicrafts are very beautiful. Thai teen- 
agers have rock groups and dances, wear western-type 
clothes, and see many American movies. 











At the same time, Thailand is a romantic country of 
ancient monuments and customs from the past. We 
strolled through the courtyard of an overwhelmingly 
beautiful Bangkok monastery. Its peace and quiet con- 
trasted strongly with the crowded streets outside its 
walls. 





Thailand is gradually modernizing its educational 
methods, its legal system, and many of its customs. How- 
ever, itis still a “developing” nation in the Western sense 
of the word. 


Thailand is in a region where people have lived for thou- 
sands of years. It is believed that the first people in the 
world lived near here. 


Using the above description and the pictures on 
pages 68 and 69, describe the traditional way of life in 
Bangkok and tell what changes have occurred there 
recently. Why is the way of life changing? 
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Planting rice in Timland, 
“Thailand in Miniature,’ on 
the Bangkok airport road, 
where tourists can see the 
rural customs of Thailand. 


Working on a Rice Farm 


Many people in Thailand live on farms or in small 
villages. 


If you were visiting a rural family in Thailand you 
might help plant the rice. There is much work to be done 
at planting time and everyone in the family helps. The 
first job is to repair the mud dikes or walls around the 
small field, which is called a paddy. Next, father brings 
in the water buffalo and ploughs furrows in the rich soil. 
Then the water is allowed to flow into the field to flood it 
to a depth of about 30 centimetres. The rice seedlings, 
which have been started in a planting field, are trans- 
planted into the paddy. The plants are pushed down by 
hand into the mushy furrows, about 15 centimetres apart. 
The plants grow very quickly in the hot sun and warm 
water. Three crops of rice a year can be grown in each 
paddy. 





a 


A Picture Story 


1. Draw a series of pictures like a comic strip to show the 
steps in planting rice. Post your picture stories for others 
to examine. 


2. Which tells the story of rice planting better: the 
paragraph on page 71 or your picture stories? Did you 
have to find out more about planting rice before you 
could draw your pictures? Why? 


The Teak Industry 


Some people in Thailand work in the forest industry. 
The most valuable tree in the forests of Thailand is the 
teak. It grows among other kinds of trees on mountain 
slopes. Foresters usually cut the teak trees that are more 
than 2 metres around and 36.5 metres tall. It takes more 
than 150 years for a tree to reach that size. 


When a teak tree is large enough to be cut down, a 
forester cuts a ring around its trunk. The ringed tree is 
left for two years, until its tough wood is dry enough to 
float. Then its branches are trimmed, and it is cut down. 
Chains are fastened around the huge log so that an ele- 
phant can drag it down the mountainside to the road. 
There it is lifted into a truck or train and transported to 
the river bank. 





Teak logs ready for the 
sawmill. 








Teakwood furniture made 
in Sweden. 


When the monsoon rains have filled the river with 
swift-flowing water, it is bound with other teak logs into 
a raft and floated to a sawmill. There the wood is sawn 
into planks which will later be oiled to make a wood that 
is ideal for ships and for furniture. 


The teakwood is then loaded on a ship which may 
take it to a faraway country, such as Sweden. The city of 
Stockholm, Sweden, is famous for making teakwood 
furniture. Furniture factories make teakwood into tables, 
chairs, buffets, shelves, and other articles. The wood 
from a single tree will make enough furniture to fill 
twenty homes. Some of those homes are in Canada, 
where Swedish teakwood furniture is highly prized. 


A Teakwood Filmstrip 


Divide the class into four groups. Each group will makea 
filmstrip about the teakwood industry. Each person in the 
group could make a frame for the filmstrip. Post the best 
filmstrip. 


a. Make a drawing, or frame, for each of the steps in 
the process that takes the teak from tree to furniture. 


b. At the bottom of each picture, include a few words 
to explain each of the steps. 


c. Tape all of the frames together to form a giant 
filmstrip. 


Have a Discussion 


“One picture is worth a thousand words.” 


Explain in your own words the meaning of this say- 
ing. Do you agree with it? Why? Use your picture story 
of the rice farm and your filmstrip of the teak industry to 
explain your answer. 
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Discover Thailand 
Through Charts 
and Graphs 


Climate in Thailand 
1. Examine the temperature graph and the rainfall graph 
for Bangkok. 
a. What is the average temperature for each month? 
_b. What is the average rainfall for each month? 


2. Find out the average temperature and precipitation 
for each month of the year in your community. Draw two 
graphs to show this information. 


3. How do the temperatures in Bangkok compare with 
the temperatures in your community? How many sea- 
sons are there in Bangkok? In your community? 


4. How do the temperatures affect the kind of precipita- 
tion that falls in Bangkok? In your community? 


5. Does your area receive more precipitation or less than 
Bangkok? In what season does most precipitation fall 
in Bangkok? In your community? 


6. Do you prefer the climate of your own community, or 


that of Bangkok? Why? 
pearees__ BANGKOK TEMPERATURES mm ___ BANGKOK RAINFALL 
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This line graph shows Bangkok's average This bar graph shows how much rain usually 
temperature for each month of the year. falls in each month of the year in Bangkok. 
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The Thailand Monsoon 


Everyone was waiting and watching. Nothing seemed to 
move. The clouds hung in the sky like hallowe’en char- 
acters, laughing at the world below. There had been 
hardly any rain since last November, and it was now the 
middle of June! The heat became ever more difficult to 
bear as the humidity increased. The gathering clouds 
produced nothing but shadows, and the air was still and 
heavy. 


During the night our sheets and pillows became 
soaked with perspiration. Even in the morning the 
ground felt warm to the touch. The clouds became larger 
and darker, but still it didn’t rain. We looked out at the 
dry river bed. It seemed impossible that the river would 
ever run high again. We heard thunder, but that was 
nothing new. Thunder had been tormenting us daily for 
the last week. 


Someone opened the door, letting in the heat from 
outside like a blast from a furnace. We protested loudly. 
However, he assured us that the rain was coming. Swing- 
ing the door wide open, he led us confidently out on to the 
verandah. 


We heard a dull rumbling roar and could see the 
low, rolling cloud cover moving swiftly toward us: The 
wind suddenly felt fresh and strong. One or two large 
drops fell. Then there was a roar of close thunder, and the 
rain came down in bucket-loads. Never before had I seen 
such a downpour. 


In the space of a few hours the city had cooled and 
come alive. The monsoon would return again tomorrow. 


Describe how the monsoons affect the Thai way of life. 


A Weather Story 


Write a description of a weather event that occurs in your 
home area similar to the story about “The Thailand Mon- 
soon”. Did this event upset your plans? Was this event 
happy? Was it sad? Be sure to show this in your story. 
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Regions of Thailand 
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Annual 
Region Landform Rainfall Farms Products 


1. Central flat river plain 1500 mm _ best farm rice 
Lowlands area 


2. Mountain mountainsandnarrow 2500mm_ some farms teak wood, 
Region valleys in valleys rice 


3. Korat highlands 1900 mm _ poor valley pigs, cattle, 
Plateau farms water buffalo, 
rice 


4. Kra - mountains and flat 2250 mm_ farms on rubber, coconuts, 
Region plain along the coast plain only tin, fish, rice 
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Central Lowlands Korat Plateau 


Mountain Region Kra Region 
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Through maps and pictures, you have discovered some- 
thing about Thailand and the way some of the people live 
there. Charts and graphs are another way of presenting 
information. 


The chart on page 76 tells about the four regions of 
Thailand. The way of life of the people in each region is 
affected by landforms and the amount of rainfall. 


Examine the chart and the map of the Regions of Thai- 
land and the photographs on page 77. 


1. Describe the region where the people of Bangkok live. 
How is it different from the regions where the rice farm- 
ers and the teak foresters live? In what way is it similar? 


2. In which region do most of the people live? Why? 
3. What product is produced in all four regions? 


4. Why do you think the average income per person in 
Thailand is only $113 a year? (The average income per 
person in Canada is $2700 a year.) 


5. If you were going to live in Thailand, which region 
would you choose? Why? Do you think that each person 
decides for himself exactly where he is going to live? 
What things influence this decision? 


6. Make your own maps of Thailand. 


a. Make maps that show the same kinds of informa- 
tion given in the chart on page 76. Title the maps, “A 
Physical Map of Thailand’’, “A Rainfall Map of Thai- 
land’, “An Agricultural Map of Thailand.” Use an 
atlas to help you make these maps. Place the maps in 
your map booklet. 


b. Examine your completed maps. What information 
do these maps show that the chart does not show? 
Make a chart that includes this new information. 


7. Canada also has various regions. 
a. Find out what these regions are. 


b. Examine the population map of Canada on page 
40. In which region do most of the people live? Why? 
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c. Make a chart of the regions of Canada. Tell the 
main type of landform in each region. Include a col- 
umn that tells how the people use each region. Find 
pictures that show what each region is like. Make 
sketches of these on your chart. 


Thailand and Canada 


This pictograph shows other ways in which Thailand 
and Canada are similar or different. 


COMPARING CANADA AND THAILAND 
Thailand 
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Number of Cars for 
Every 1000 People 














Number of Doctors for 
Every 10 000 People 






What does each item in the pictograph tell about the 
way of life in Thailand? In Canada? 


fhe) 


Thailand Canada 
Area 513 465 km? 9 976 185 km? 
Population 31 million 21 million 
Capital Bangkok Ottawa 


Main religion Buddhism Christianity 


Main occupation Farming Industry and services 


Currency Baht (20 baht = $1.00) Dollar 





Make your own pictograph for the items in this chart. 


Add to your pictograph any other comparisons be- 
tween Canada and Thailand that you have discovered in 
this unit. 


Have a Discussion 


What is the difference between a picture and a graph? 
A chart and a graph? 


When is it best to use a picture instead of a chart or a 
graph? A chart instead of a picture or a graph? A graph 
instead of a picture or a chart? 


What kind of information shown on a map is difficult 
to show in a picture or a chart or a graph? 





Thai Day 


Plan to have a day when your class will present what you 
have discovered about Thailand to another class and to 
your parents. 


Make a Brochure 


Tell people about your plans for Thai Day by making 
tourist brochures. 
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a. Make a list of items that you think would interest a 
Canadian tourist visiting Thailand. Look through this 
unit to find ideas. 


b. Prepare brochures to explain to people what they 
might expect to see on a visit to Thailand, or to your Thai 
Day. Present your ideas about Thailand in an interesting 
way in your brochure. 


Fold a letter-size piece of paper in half lengthwise, to 
form a long, narrow four-page folder. 


Include pictures cut out of magazines and travel 
brochures from Thailand, your own sketches, maps, 
charts, and graphs. 


Also include travel information such as the follow- 
ing: 


Passports and Visas: All visitors must have a valid 
passport to enter Thailand. Travel visas may be ob- 
tained from the Thai Embassy or Consulate in 
your home country. These are good for 15 days and 
may be extended for an additional 15 days. 


Health Regulations: A valid international certifi- 
cate of vaccination against smallpox and inocula- 
tion against cholera is required. 


Currency: The unit of Thai currency is the baht, 
which is worth about five cents in Canadian money. 


Take your brochure to your parents or to your friends in 
another class. Invite them to come to your Thai Day. 


Present Thailand 


The people who come to your Thai Day will be interested 
to see the graphics you made about Thailand. Let them 
examine the items on the display tables and the bulletin 
board and at other places around the room. 

On Thai Day present another topic about Thailand 
that interests you. You may want to prepare this presen- 
tation by yourself or with another person or a group. The 
following steps will help you to plan your presentation. 
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a. First find out what information is available about 
your topic. (You may have to change your topic if 
there is not enough information.) 


b. Make a copy of the Research and Presentation 
Guide on page 83. 


c. Name the materials you will use for your research. 
If you need more space to record this information, 
attach a sheet to your Research and Presentation 
Guide. 


d. Gather as much information as you can about your 
topic. 


e. Write an outline that describes your topic. 


f. Select from the ideas listed for presentation on your 
Research and Presentation Guide. Choose only 
graphic methods for communicating your ideas. Try 
to use kinds of graphics that are different from those 
you used in “discovering” Thailand. Circle the me- 
thods which are best suited to your topic. If you are 
working with another person or in a group, you may 
choose one method and each person may contribute to 
it. Or each person may want to present the topic ina 
different way. 


Select a committee to organize your Thai Day. The 
members of this committee will plan and make a pro- 
gram for Thai Day. 


Have a Discussion 
Make a list of the kinds of graphics that were used in the 
presentations on Thai Day. 


Beside each kind of graphic, record the topics that 
were presented. 


Which was the most unusual graphic used? 


Which graphics were best suited to presenting Thai- 
land? Why? 


Are there other types of graphics that would be bet- 
ter for telling people about Thailand? If so, what are 
they? 
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RESEARCH AND PRESENTATION GUIDE 
Name: 
[he TRO OVC a ar el Re ee 
2. Research: I plan to collect information from: (Name the items.) 
Books in the resource centre 
Encyclopaedia 
Newspapers 
Magazine articles 


Filmstrips 





ReLeVASIONEDTOR TALS ae eee eee = eee eee ee ee ee eS 
Ee) GES CU Chl ee ne eee eee ane een Peewee a eS 
Interviews with “resource people” 

Other sources: 


- Outline: Before I start my presentation, I will make an outline of what Iam going to 
tell about my topic. 


. Presentation: I plan to present my ideas in one or more of the following ways: 


diorama es montage dance 

model song tour 

mural pees fi lii display 
cartoon oe ep lay, time line 
newspaper ___ interview time machine 
game = — Aleyo puppets 
legend me CHEAT Others 

log a epee aye 

filmstrip debate 

poem tape 


biography editorial 
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Resource Managers 


Decision to Build a Dam 


A hydro-electric power company in Canada decided that 
a power generating plant was needed in an area north of 
a large city. 


The area was not well supplied with electric power. 
The company thought that it would be able to sell all the 
electricity produced to people in the area and people who 
would move into the area. 


The river which flowed near a village would be used 
as a source of power. It was decided that a dam would be 
built across the river just above the waterfall. This would 
make it possible to funnel river water through a narrow 
opening, to turn a hydro-electric turbine. The turbine 
would generate electricity which could be distributed, 
through wires, to factories and homes in the area. 


Land 


1. Find out how hydro-electric power is generated. Why 
is the 30 metre ridge a natural advantage in building a 
power generating plant? 


2. Why was a dam built above the waterfall site? What 
happened to the water behind the dam? Why? 


3. Find out why the water doesn’t flow over the dam. 


4. Find out what damage to nature the project might 
cause. 


People 


1. How would the power generating plant and the new 
lake help to make life better for the local people? 


2. How might the plant and the lake be a disadvantage 
to the people? 
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Money 


1. What opportunities to make money can you find in 
the new development? 


2. Do you think that the money spent for the develop- 
ment was wisely invested? Why? 


RESOURCES 


Managing Resources 


Good management considers land, people, and money 
resources. It would be unwise to build the dam if result- 
ing erosion of surrounding land could not be controlled. 
If, for any reason, the people in the area did not want 
the project, the company would be wise to consider their 
reasons. If too few people needed the power, it would not 
be wise to invest the money in the dam and power genera- 
ting plant. 
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Resources 


1. Write a sentence or two to 
explain what you think a 
resource is. 


2. Give examples of how 
land might be used as a re- 
source. 


3. How does an architect dif- 
fer from a carpenter as a 
“resource person’? 


4. Explain ways in which the 
resource of money may be 
used to help people. 


5. Name other things which 
may be considered resources. 
Give reasons for your selec- 
tion. Classify them as land, 
people, or money resources. 


Choosing a Location 


! kilometre 


FAIR 
GROUNDS 





A Cosmetic Factory 


If you lived in this town and you decided to build a cos- 
metic factory to manufacture skin cream, hair tonic, hair 
dye, and lipstick, which site would you choose? A? B? 
C? D? Or another? List as many reasons as you can for 
your choice. Consider transportation, power, sewage, 
labour, pollution, water supply, and space. 
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Your Community 


Divide the class into groups of five or six students. Each 
group choose a factory or store near your school. Request 
an interview with the owner, manager, or publicrelations 
person, to ask why the industry or business is located on 
its present site. Before the interview, carefully prepare 
the questions you will ask. Present the results of the in- 
terview to the class. 


Have a Discussion 


1. Did each group consider land, people, and money 
resources when they prepared questions for the inter- 
view? 


2. Did the businessmen consider land, people, and 
money resources when they chose a location? 


3. What other resources did the businessmen have to 
consider? Why? 


4. What other factors affected the location? 


5. Which was the most important factor in determining 
the location? 


6. Do the businessmen think their location is a good 
one? Why? 
7. Do you think the location is a good one? Why? 


8. What is the best location in your community for each 
type of business you surveyed? Why? 


Japan’s Resources 


Japan is a nation which is rich in human talent and skill 
(people resources), but poor in land resources. 


It is a mountainous country with little flat land for 
farming. The majority of its population lives in cities and 
towns. Farms are crowded into small areas of flat or 
terraced land. Yet somehow the Japanese are finding 
room for more modern farms and cities, and building 
new roads throughout the country. 
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RIEL 


Slopes of hills are often 
terraced, to make flat fields in 
which crops are planted. Here 
the farmers are growing rice, 

which requires much water. 


A typical landscape in the 
western part of Japan. Only a 
little more than one-eighth of 
Japan's land is used for 
farming. The rest is too rugged. 





In the 1930s, Japan’s population was less than 70 
million. Now it is 106 million and still growing. In order 
to feed this large population, Japan must import 3.6 
billion dollars’ worth of food each year. 


wk 


Japan lacks minerals, such as iron ore and coal, 
which are needed to make steel for industries like auto- 
mobile manufacturing. Yet by trading with other coun- 
tries, Japan has obtained what it needs to establish such 
industries. 


Japan must import 99 per cent of its oil, 96 per cent 
of its iron ore, and 85 per cent of its copper. These ma- 
terials provide fuel to run the factories or they go into the 
manufacture of articles which Japan sells to other coun- 
tries. Japan must export the products of its factories in 
order to get money to buy food for its people and raw 
materials for its industries. Among Japan’s chief exports 
are automobiles, buses, motorcycles, radios, television 
sets, cloth, cameras, sewing machines, and railway cars. 
These products are shipped to the United States, Cana- 
da, Liberia, Kuwait, Australia, and many other countries. 
Japan is one of the leading industrial nations in the 
world. 
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The Japanese themselves buy 
many of the electrical 
appliances their factories 
produce. 


Japanese-made buses being 
loaded at the port of Kawasaki 
for shipment to Africa. 
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Large tankers being built at 
Innoshima Shipyard. Japan is 
the world’s leading 
shipbuilder. 
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b. Europe 
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Study this bar graph. 


1. How much money does Japan spend on imports from 
Iran and Saudi Arabia? Find out what goods Japan im- 
ports from the Middle East. 


2. Using the Canada Year Book in your library or re- 
source centre, find what Japan buys from Canada. 


3. Japan imports minerals from Malaysia, Australia, 
and India; and cotton and wool from Australia. What do 
you think Japan exports to those countries? Why? 


4. Why does Japan trade less with China, Russia, and 
Taiwan than with other parts of the world? 


Records Tell the Story 


Draw bar graphs for each of the Land Resource Records 
listed on page 95. Use your graphs to help you to answer 
these questions. 


1. Which two important minerals is Japan mining less 
of? How has Japan increased its supply of these 
minerals? 


2. How does Japan make money with the goods it im- 
ports? 
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3. Which items almost doubled in export sales between 
1960 and 1970? 


4. Japan has a very rugged countryside. What has been 
done to improve trade within the country? 


5. In the southern part of Japan, it is warm enough to 
grow cotton. Why, then, does Japan import so much raw 


cotton? 


LAND RESOURCE RECORDS 


Minerals Mined in Japan 
Coal 


Iron 


Transportation in Japan 


Number of railway freight cars 
Number of trucks 


Tonnes of cargo carried 
by domestic airlines 


Imports into Japan 
Iron 
Coal 


Raw cotton 


Exports from Japan 
Refined iron 


Bearings 
Bicycles 
Sewing machines 


Machinery and transportation 
equipment 


1960 


51 million tonnes 


1.2 million tonnes 


125 486 
1 321 601 


3 613 000 


15 million tonnes 
8 million tonnes 


$400 million 


2 million tonnes 
2.5 thousand 
360 thousand 
1784 thousand 


23% of the total 
produced 








1970 


39 million tonnes 


0.9 million tonnes 


169 981 
5 460 393 


62 204 000 


102 million tonnes 
50 million tonnes 


$490 million 


15 million tonnes 
43.5 thousand 
1070 thousand 
2900 thousand 


41% of the total 
produced 
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PEOPLE RESOURCE RECORDS 


The Japanese own more television sets than any other 
nation in the world except the United States. They also 
rank high in ownership of other household appliances 
such as refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and washing 
machines. 


How can a Japanese worker afford all this, and also 
live in a high-rise apartment or suburban home? How 
can he take his family on holidays each year and send 
his children to college? The cost of such things is far 
lower in Japan than it is in Canada — about 40 per cent 
lower. Also, Japanese companies often pay family allow- 
ances. They may provide housing for employees and their 
families for about 10 per cent of the rent a family pays in 
Canada. Most employers pay medical expenses, provide 
transportation for workers, and provide vacations at 
company-owned resorts. 


Children in Japan begin attending school at the age 
of six. The six years of primary school are followed by 
three years in middle school, three years in high school, 
and four years in university. Eight per cent of the Jap- 
anese go to university. (Seven per cent of Canadians go 
to university.) How old is a Japanese student when he or 
she finishes university? A Canadian student? 








Rush-hour in Tokyo. The 
railway staff helps in every 
way! 


The daily live broadcast from 
Nanzan Primary School, an 
experimental TV broadcasting 
study school set up by the 
Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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Japan’s school year begins in early April. It stops at 
the end of June for a two-month holiday, then begins 
again in September for a four-month term. A two-week 
holiday follows this, before the final term. In primary 
schools the day begins at 08:30, continues until noon, and 
resumes for two hours after lunch. Students attend 
school on Saturdays until noon. 


New schools in Japan offer many courses in science 
and technology. There the students study and use some 
of the most advanced and highly technical equipment 
made in the world today. 








Two girls on their way to 


BeHoelin NitoeSo that The figures below point out some of the results. 
automobile drivers can see Use this information to answer the questions on the 
them, they wear bright next page. 


colours. They carry their books 
in red cases on their backs. 
Population Density 
Canada 5 people per square kilometre 
U.S.A. 54 people per square kilometre 


Japan 700 people per square kilometre 


Working People in Japan 1960 1970 
Number of people working 44 million 51 million 


Number of hours each worker 
works each month 203 hours 188 hours 


Manufacturing in Japan 


For every 100 items manufactured in 1965, there were 229 items manufactured in 
197k 


For every 100 tons of steel made in 1965, there were 223 tons of steel made in 1971. 


Improved Health in Japan 1960 1970 
Deaths: for 1000 babies 25 babies 13 babies 


Average man’s life 65 years 69 years 


Average woman’s life 70 years 75 years 
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1. Study the population density figures. How many more 
people are there per square kilometre in Japan than in 
Canada? How would this affect the Japanese people’s 
use of space? What do you know about the Japanese 
countryside which would make the space problem more 
serious? 


2. What happened between 1960 and 1970 to the number 
of hours per month each Japanese worker worked? What 
might be a reason for this change? 


3. Explain what is meant by the statements under 
“Manufacturing in Japan’’. How do you know that the 
workers are well trained or are using improved ma- 
chinery to produce the goods? 


A super-express train passing 
through the Shinbashi area of 
Tokyo. This train travels 

4. How can you tell that the standards of health are seanes Wea tees ee 
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; : oe 210 kilometres per hour. As 
lation of the country? How do the vital statistics shown she mumbenoin enters 


under “Improved Health in Japan” compare with those continues to grow, more trains 
for Canada? (Refer to the Canada Year Book.) like this may be needed. 
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MONEY RESOURCE RECORDS 


Japanese businessmen invest their profits in manu- 
facturing and construction industries not only in Japan 
but also in other countries. Their foreign investments 
are usually in industries that produce goods which are 
useful to Japan. One example is in British Columbia 
where Japanese investment has helped to pay for a pulp 
mill. The mill sells pulp to Canadian and American 
customers as well as to customers in Japan. Also in 
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Weaving cotton cloth on 
large machine looms. 


British Columbia, Japanese money is invested in mines, 
a fishing and whaling operation, and a wire-making 
plant. Japanese businessmen are now considering 
investment in various industries in other provinces of 
Canada. These include oil wells in the northern prairies 
and automobile plants in Ontario and the Maritimes. 


Here are some of the results of profitable Japanese 
investment of money both at home and in other coun- 
tries. Study the figures and think about their meaning. 


Japanese Workers’ Cash Earnings 














For every 100 yen earned in 1965, workers made 
198 yen in 1970. (3860 yen = 1 dollar) 


Number of Motor Vehicles Owned in Japan 


1960: 3.5 million 
1970: 19 million 


Japan’s Aid to Other Countries 


1964: 361 million dollars 
1968: 1049 million dollars 


Total Gold Reserves (Japan’s savings account) 









1961: 1600 million dollars 
1970: 38188 million dollars 


1. Between 1965 and 1970, what was the Japanese 
workers’ increase in salary? What fraction or percentage 
increase was this? 


2. Was it wise for the Japanese to increase their help to 
other nations? Why? 


3. If you had $100 000, would you be wise to invest itina 
Japanese automotive plant? In the Canadian oil indus- 
try? Why? 


4. Do you think that the Japanese government should be 
pleased with its management of money? Why? 
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Pollution and 
Resource Management 


Examine each of these photographs. Tell what re- 
source is shown in each and how pollution affects the 
management of each resource. 





Toba, a Japanese pearling centre. Why is clean water 
important at Toba? 


An open sewage ditch at Nakaminato. Why might this 
be a danger to health? 
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Cutting tuna steaks. Most of 
the protein in the Japanese 
diet is supplied by fish. How 
does this show good resource 
management? 


A shoeshine for 35 yen, in 
Mito. How do you think the 
Japanese have been able to 
keep the streets so clean? 


A fish hatchery. How could 
algae destroy these fish? How 
can algae be controlled? 


A park in Japan. What signs do you see in this 
photograph that the Japanese are trying to fight 
pollution? 


Gasoline stations and 


“ FrUCHCE 4 
automobiles are numerous in a i Wo, Cee 


Japan. How do motor vehicles oa 


contribute to air pollution? 
How can pollution from cars 
be controlled? 


— 





Stop Water Pollution 


Read the newspaper article below. It discusses typical 
action being taken in an attempt to stop water pollution. 
It is just a small beginning in the struggle which will 
continue for years to come. 


1. What is the element which the program is most in- 
terested in ridding from the water? What are the major 
sources of the element? Is this element damaging by it- 
self? How does it cause pollution? 


2. Do you think that the $30 million cost for the plan is 
too high? Why? 


3. How does pollution of the Great Lakes affect you? Is 
there another body of water where the pollution would 
affect you and your community more? If so, explain how 
the water is important to you and why it must be un- 
polluted. 





Plan to save dying Great Lakes 







TORONTO — Today the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission ex- 
amined a plan to eliminate nutrient 
pollution from Lake Erie, Lake On- 
tario, and parts of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The plan involves spending $30 
million on machinery to take out of 
sewage and waste the pollutants 
which feed the lake-killing algae. 
The major pollutant involved is 
phosphorus. About half the phos- 
phorus entering the lower Lakes 
comes from detergents, most of the 
balance from sewage, and the rest 
from industrial waste and agricul- 
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tural runoff. The program is in- 
tended to cut down the amount of 
phosphates entering the lower Lakes 
by 1975. 

Phosphate extraction machinery 
would be installed in all lakeshore 
municipalities from Cornwall to Sar- 
nia. The machinery has already been 
tested successfully at Newmarket, 
Richmond Hill, and Sault Ste. 
Marie. The supporters of this plan 
think that if their plan is adopted. 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario beaches 
will be free of the odour and slime 
caused by blue-green algae within 
18 months. 
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Water Pollution in 
Your Community 


Collect two jars of water from a nearby pond, lake, or 
river. 


a. Pour the water from one jar through filter paper 
into another jar. Examine the filter paper. Find 
out what the residue on the paper is made of. If pos- 
sible, use a microscope to examine a sample of the 
residue. Also examine the water that is in the jar. 
Label the jar ‘“‘Filtered Water.” 


A view of pollution 
surrounding the iron and steel 
mill at Yawata. How might 
this pollution be controlled? 
Who might object to controls? 
Why? 


b. Let the water in the second jar stand for a few 
days. Observe any changes that occur. Label this jar 
“Unfiltered Water.” 


Carry out the same experiment using samples of other 
water such as rain water, melted snow, melted ice cubes, 
distilled water. What conclusions can you make about 
the water pollution in your community? 


Stop Air Pollution 


SMOG-CHOKED TOKYO BARS CARS IN CITY 


Tokyo—On Saturday, Tokyo banned 
cars from its downtown area during 
morning rush hours after hundreds 
of school children were made ill by 
smog. 

Some of the children were kept 
in hospital suffering from breathing 
difficulties, numbness in the limbs, 
and fever. Several were in serious 
condition with convulsions. All had 
sore eyes and throats. 

Tokyo Governor Ryokichi Minobe 
called a conference with police 


chiefs to win their support for a plan 
to bar traffic completely from the 
city when smog reaches a certain 
level. City officials have no direct 
power over traffic and must get 
police agreement. 

The plan is that when a smog 
warning is issued, all metropolitan 
expressways would be closed and 
cars moving into the city would 
be stopped by police in the outer 
suburbs. About a million vehicles 
jam Tokyo’s streets each day. - 





Find out if there are problems with air pollution in your 
community. What are the major causes of the air pollu- 
tion? What is being done to make the air cleaner? 
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Fighting Pollution in 
Your School 


Organize an anti-pollution contest in which all members 
of your class take part. If you wish, volunteers from other 
classes may be invited to participate. See who can collect 
the most litter from the school and the playground. 


1. Divide your class and other volunteers into teams: 
one team to check classrooms, 
one team to check halls, 
three or four teams to check the playground. 


Each afternoon recess, the teams move into action pick- 
ing up all the litter inside and outside the school. Your 
plans may be made by a small committee of students or 
by the whole class in a discussion period. 


2. Advertise the contest by announcements to the 
school, by posters in the halls, and by discussing your 
plans with your friends. Questions which must be de- 
cided include: 


Who will write the announcements? 
Who will edit the writing? 


Which of you would do the best job of reading the 
announcements? 


Do you need lessons in poster-making? 


What materials will you use? Does your teacher 
have supplies that you may use? 


How will you fasten the posters to the wall? 


How can you best tell people not to waste things and 
not to pollute? Should you tell them not to do it, or 
is there a better way? 


Find out about recycling programs in your com- 
munity. 


How can you ensure proper clean-up of posters 
after the contest is complete? 
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2. Record the results of your contest. 


a. Students should make their litter collections in 
large grocery-store paper bags. Recorders should 
tally the number of full bags that each person or team 
submits. 


b. A large, decorated container or a glass showcase, 
together with a measuring gauge, should be on dis- 
play for everyone to see the total collections. If the 
anti-pollution campaign is a success, each day the 
amount collected will be less, as the school becomes 
more poliution-conscious. 


Questions that you should consider include: 


Should the contest be based on individual or team 
performance? 


Where should the waste collections be stored? 
How long will you operate the contest? 


Which students could best make the storage con- 
tainer complete with gauge? 


Who will record the individual or team results? 
How? 


How will you issue bags of uniform size for collec- 
tion? 


What time of day will the collections be delivered 
to the recorders? 
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3. Announce to the school the number of centimetres of 
litter gathered each day. 


4. To the persons or teams collecting the greatest num- 
ber of bags of litter, offer certificates of merit. Presen- 
tation of the certificates may be made at a special class 
meeting or during a school assembly. 


Decide: 


Will you have only one type of certificate, or 
several? 


Who will design them? 
How will you present the certificates? 
Who will present them? 


5. Be sure to thank the teachers and students for helping 
to make the school a cleaner, more attractive place. You 
could send “thank-you” letters to various classrooms, 
make a school announcement, or post a notice of thanks 
on a hall bulletin board. Include with your thanks a re- 
quest that everyone continue to fight pollution. 


Managing 
Our Environment 


Exciting new discoveries often have disadvantages as 
well as advantages. Thermal electrical plants fre- 
quently pollute air and water. Automobiles create noise 
and air pollution and kill or injure thousands of people 
every week. Should Canada’s uranium be mined and ex- 
ported to countries which use it to make nuclear wea- 
pons? 


No resource manager can afford to ignore new ideas, 
better machinery, and faster methods. Nevertheless, the 
time has come, for the Japanese and Canadians alike, to 
think of the future of all mankind. No longer can we use 
a new idea simply because it is profitable. We must also 
consider its harmful effects and the possibility that it 
might be misused. 
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CARS 


The Environmental Debate 


1. Divide into teams for debates or panel discussions. 


2. Each team select an issue in which its members are 
interested. This list of resolutions suggests some issues. 


a. Be it resolved that no private automobile should be 
allowed on the downtown streets of our cities. 


b. Be it resolved that businessmen should be allowed 
to establish forestry or mining enterprises in Provin- 
cial Parks. 


c. Beit resolved that space travel and satellite launch- 
ing should be abandoned and the money spent instead 
on helping the poor people of North America. 


d. Be it resolved that factories which pollute air or 
water must be closed until a system is installed which 
cleans their waste material of all pollutants. 


e. Be it resolved that Canadians should stop buying 
manufactured goods (cars, motorbikes, television sets, 
radios, cameras, etc.) from other countries, and should 
instead buy such items from Canadian manufacturers. 


f. Be it resolved that our community needs a new 
community centre which would provide facilities for 
hockey, curling, lacrosse, and dancing, and would in- 
clude a restaurant and a gymnasium. 


g. Be it resolved that Canada should invite people 
from densely populated countries to settle in the Mac- 
kenzie River Valley and develop that part of Canada 
in whatever way they can. 


3. Prepare short speeches or statements which outline 
your position on the issue. 





4. Present your position to the class. 


5. After the debate or panel discussion, have a general 
discussion in which the panels or debating teams are 
“under attack’. 
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People by the Million 
Count the People 


1. How large is the block or area where your house is 
located? Calculate the number of metres along its length 
and width. Multiply these two figures to determine the 
number of square metres. One square kilometre equals 
1 000 000 square metres. What fraction of a square 
kilometre is your block or area? 


2. Calculate how many people live in the block or area 
where you live. This may be done by counting the houses, 
apartment buildings, etc., and estimating how many peo- 
ple live in each. 


3. If each block or area in your city, town, or region had 
approximately the same number of people as yours, how 
many people would live in each square kilometre? 


You have now calculated the density of population 
where you live. 


India is a giant peninsula jutting out into the Indian 
Ocean. It is one of the largest countries in the world and 
has more people than any other country except China. 


Thousands of pilgrims pull the 
chariot of the Hindu god, 
Jagannath, at the Car Festival 
in Puri. 
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LEGEND 


£ Approximately 20 million people 





Examine this map. 


How many people live in Canada? In the United 
States of America? In India? 


Compare the land area of India with that of Canada. 


How does the average population density of India 
compare with that of Canada? In what parts of India and 
Canada would the density of population be the greatest? 
The least? 
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Overpopulation 


Parts of India have a population of 1300 people living 
in each square kilometre. Most people agree that this is 
overpopulation. 


Perhaps the best way to understand overpopula- 
tion in a community is to study the needs of the people. 
Is there sufficient food? Is there enough space in which 
to live? Can people earn enough money to pay for 
clothes, a home, and other things they need? If the an- 
swer to these questions is “yes”, the community is prob- 
ably not overpopulated. 


Some communities may be overpopulated with ten 
people per square kilometre. In a desert region, for ex- 
ample, the poor soil and the dry climate prevent crops 
from growing. Ten people living in one square kilometre 
there might go hungry, unless food is provided by a 
neighbouring region. 


Compare this to one hundred people living in one 
square kilometre along the shore of Lake Ontario or in 
the Fraser Delta of British Columbia or the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia. These people could get along quite 
well, even without outside trade, because the soil and 
climate allow the growth of enough food. An area can be 
densely populated without being overpopulated. Over- 
population exists in areas where there are not enough 
jobs, not enough food, and not enough housing for all the 
people who live there. 


In the past, India’s ability to produce food has been 
limited by her climate. Farmers need rain to grow crops, 
and drought is common in many parts of India. In some 
areas, crops can be raised by using irrigation and special 
methods of farming. More and more Indian farmers are 
using the latest agricultural methods, sowing better 
seeds, using chemical fertilizers, and experimenting 
with new kinds of crops. India is producing more food 
than ever before. Until the last few years, however, 
India’s population was increasing more quickly than the 
food supply. Fortunately, India now produces twice as 
much food as she did 25 years ago. 
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This man, resting on the 
sidewalk, is one of many 
Indians who have no home. 





Here a machine is used to 
harvest maize. 








Overpopulation is not limited to India. It may be 
seen in Mexico, in China, even in parts of the United 
States. It is a world-wide problem. 
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i Can read and 


Since 1950, the average 
length of life in India 
has increased from 

32 years to 53 years 


Oe ee 


Sai '-Year-oldg 
Write 


Have a Discussion 


Read the statements in the cartoon on the opposite page. 
These statements will help you discuss some of the ques- 
tions below. Note that not all the answers to these ques- 
tions can be found on the opposite page. Some will require 
further research. 


1. In Canada there are about 45 hectares of land per 
person, but only 25 hectares out of 150 are suitable for 
farming. In India there are about 5 hectares of land per 
person, and 1.25 of those hectares are farmland. Coulda 
farmer produce as much food on 1.25 hectares in India 
as he could on 25 hectares in Canada? Why, or why not? 


2. How many more people are added to the world each 
week? Each month? 


3. How many years were added to the average Indian’s 
life between 1950 and 1972? How do you think this in- 
crease was achieved? How will it affect the population 
density of India? 


4. How long did it take the population of the United 
States to reach one million? Two million? How many 
people live there today? What is happening to the rate 
of population growth in the United States? How does the 
U.S. rate of growth compare with that of Canada? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


5. In 1970, how many people were added to the world 
population? Which countries had the greatest increase? 
Why? 


6. Out of each 100 Indian children, how many do not 
read or write? 


7. Compare the fraction of the world’s land which India 
possesses with the fraction of the world’s people that she 
has. Are these fractions very different from each other? 
By how much do they differ? 


8. What is protein? Where is it found? Why is it impor- 
tant in our diet? How much less protein does the average 
person in India eat than you do? Why does he eat less? 
Might this affect his health? Why? 
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Some estimates show that India is short 24 million 
houses. There has not been enough home building to 
keep up with the population growth. Thousands of home- 
less Indians who come to the cities looking for work 
wander the streets, sleep in the streets, and eat in the 
streets. These wanderers have no home and no work. 


In 1921, 11 of every 100 people in India lived in 
cities. Today 20 of every 100 people live in cities. 
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| The photograph above shows 


Bombay, a large city. The one 
at the left shows a market in 
an Indian village. Tell what 
differences you think there are 
between life in a city and life 
in a village in India. Do the 
same differences exist 
between city life and village 
life in your part of Canada? 





Make an Overpopulation Map 


LEGEND 


People per km2 


@ City of over 1 million \ 


BB Over 1300 
PP 660 to 1300 
Be 17010660 
Eo Under 170 


SCALE 
0 200 400 km 


1. Make a large map of India on mural 
paper. ExamineamapofIndiain youratlas. 
Paint on the physical features. Label the 
main features on the map. 


2. Examine the population map of India. 
Using pins, pipe cleaners, toothpicks, or 
other materials, show where most of the 
people of India live. 


3. Examine other maps and information 


POPULATION OF INDIA 


BAY OF BENGAL 





about India. Find out 


a. why the people of India live in the 
places you have marked on your mural 
map. 


b. what life is like for various groups of 
people who live in the large cities of 
India. 


Discuss your findings with the rest of the 
class. 


LEY. 






































An Indian Village 
Near Delhi 


Ved lives happily with his parents, brothers and sisters, 
grandmother, uncles, aunts, and cousins, allin one house. 
His mother and father work hard to provide for the 
family. Ved does his share by caring for his younger 
brother. He also helps his father, who is a farmer grow- 
ing wheat, maize, millet, gram, and pulses. 


Ved’s nine-year-old sister, Usha, also has chores. 
She sweeps the dirt floors of their home and takes out the 
straw mattresses to air. She helps wash the dishes, using 
ashes to scrub them. 


Water is very precious to Ved’s family. When it is 
drawn from the river for cooking or scrubbing, it is used 
afterwards to irrigate the crops. 


Except in big cities, most Indians cook in clay ovens. 
Since wood and charcoal are scarce and expensive, Ved 
and Usha go out with wicker baskets and collect cow 
droppings. They mix these with straw, and plaster the 
mixture on the walls of the house to dry. Later the dried 
mixture is used as an odourless fuel for their fire. 


Ved and his friends often listen to the village story- 
teller tell about Rama and Sita, Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, and many other fairy-tale characters. 


Ved has been promised that soon he will be able to 
attend school. The government plans to build a school in 
his village next year. He very much wants to be able to 
read and write. Then he will be able to read the daily 
newspapers and the books in the village reading-room 
and perhaps learn more about new ways to farm. But for 
now he is needed to help work the farm. 


Religion is important in Ved’s life. What he eats and 
wears is decided by the rules of his religion, Hinduism. 
His religious duties include prayers in temples and bath- 
ing in a sacred river on religious occasions with his 
parents. 
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Monkeys and cows are sacred in Ved’s village and 
throughout the country. They have helped the people in 
years gone by. Monkeys swing from tree to tree, steal 
food from homes, and are generally a nuisance, but no 
one objects. Cows are seen wandering freely in villages. 
Even in cities, stray cows are sometimes found in the 
streets. 


Ved has a friend, Chandra, who belongs to the Jain 
religion. Chandra believes, as Ved does, that every living 
creature has a soul, and that it is wrong to take the life 
of even an insect. Chandra would never step on an antif 
he could help it. 


Ved’s religion has more followers than any other in 
India. The second-largest religious group are the Mos- 
lems. When India won its freedom in 1947, the Moslems 
of India established the separate country of Pakistan. 
Some Moslems migrated from India to Pakistan, but 50 
million Moslems chose to remain in India. In 1971, East 
Pakistan broke away from Pakistan and became Bang- 
ladesh. Despite the fact that Hindus and Moslems in In- 
dia have frequently fought each other, some of India’s 
loveliest painting, sculpture, music, and architecture is a 
Hindu-Moslem mixture. 


Ved has learned from Hindu scripture that everyone 
is born into a rank or class called a caste. The scholars 
and priests, called Brahmins, are the highest class. War- 
riors come second, followed by merchants and farmers. 
Fourth is the labourer caste. And at the bottom of the 
scale are the “untouchables’’, who are allowed to do only 
the dirtiest and most poorly paid jobs. The Indian govern- 
ment has outlawed the caste system, but it will take a 
while for people to forget their old ways. 


The cars, rickshaws, and bicycles must go around these 
cows in the main street of Jaipur. To Hindus, cows are 
sacred. They feel that since every child is raised on cow's 
milk, cows should be loved and respected. 
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Ved's village is not far from Delhi. Each doorway in the 


photograph indicates the home of one family. 


Ved, on a visit to the city with his father, stopped to 
watch a boy having his hair cut for two rupees. He and 
his father have their hair cut by the village barber 
because the city barber is too expensive. 


Ved's family uses an ancient 
water wheel to pump water 
into the fields. It is a slow job. 








Boys and girls from Ved’s 
village often attend school at 
a larger village two miles 
away. 


Ved’'s father in his wheat field. 








Ved’s Way of Life 


1. Why might the belief that cows are sacred create hard- 
ship for many people in India? 


2. What effect would the caste system have on efforts to 
improve living conditions in India? 


3. Find out why the Hindus and Moslems have gone to 
war in the past. | 


Explain the differences between the two religions. 


How might India be hurt by the division of Moslem 
and Hindu people? 


4, How does overpopulation affect Ved’s way of life? 


5. In what ways is your life the same as Ved’s? In what 
ways is it different? 


Examples: 
Have animals a place in your religion?’ 


Do you have chores around the house? What are 
they? 


Do you think your mother’s or your father’s disci- 
pline is as strict as that of Ved’s parents? 


Do you often cook over an open fire? 
Are there different ranks or classes of people in your 


country? Why? 
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A Community’s 
Resources 


Your way of life depends to a great extent on things that 
are brought to your community from far away. Many of 
the foods you eat were grown in other countries. Most of 
your clothing and the furnishings of your home were 
made elsewhere and transported to your community by 
truck, train, or ship. The electric power that runs your 
stove, refrigerator, television set, and lights travels 
through wires to your community from power stations 
miles away. 


In Ved’s village, on the other hand, almost every- 
thing has been produced locally. Ved’s family grow their 
own wheat and vegetables. Their home is built of clay 
and straw which were obtained close by. Their clothing 
is made of cotton which is spun and woven in their own 
community. 


If Ved’s village could draw on resources from a wide 
area, as Canadian communities do, Ved could eat a 
greater variety of food and his father could have ma- 
chinery for his farm. What do you think a community 
needs in order to be able to import goods and services 
from other communities? 


1. Make a list of the different kinds of food which you 
ate for dinner last evening. 


a. Which of these might Ved also have on his menu? 
Which would he not? 


b. Suggest which part of Canada or which other 
country produced each type of food you listed. Locate 
those places on a world map. 
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Survey the Resources 
of Your Area 


Plan a field study of the area within 10 kilometres of your | 
school. 


a. Find out what goods are produced in that area. 


b. On the chalkboard, list the goods produced in the 
area, using general headings such as | 


Foods 
Clothing 
Furnishin gs 
Building Materials | 
Fuels | 
Machinery 

Other 


c. Using a map of your local area (you may have to make 
your own) mark the places where each of the goods is 
produced. Now plot a route which would best enable 
you to visit the production centres that you choose. 
You may want to divide the class into groups and plan 
a different route for each group. 








d. Plan the details of your field trip. Remember such i 
items as these: 


permission from your principal, 

a letter to parents, explaining the trip, 
transportation, 

lunches, rest room stops, 

materials you will need (pencil, paper, camera). 


e. Make a list of the questions you want answered when 
you visit the places where goods are produced. You 
may want to ask some of the questions at the top of the 
next page. 
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How many people work here? What do they do? How 
many different kinds of goods are produced here? 
How are they processed? Is pollution a problem? 
Does our community use all the goods you produce? 
Are some of the goods shipped to other places? What 
places? How do the goods travel? 


f. Share your results by collecting the work of each 
group to form a booklet or a bulletin board display. 
You might include photographs, sketch maps, graphs, 
and diagrams. If a tape has been used, a listening area 
could be set up in the classroom. 


Most villages in India have a “square” like this, where 
women wash clothes. 
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Water, An Important Resource 


LEGEND 


=> Summer monsoons 
> vet 
a Winter monsoons 


Light, warm air rises 3. Summer monsoons 


( SUMMER MONSOONS 
2 


<WINTER MONSOONS 


2. Heavy, cold air settles 


3. Winter monsoons (usually dry) 



































1. Use the map and the diagrams on page 125 to explain 
the causes of summer monsoons and winter monsoons. 
(Also read the story of a summer monsoon on page 75.) 


2. Why do the summer monsoons bring rain? 


3. Try to find out why Kashmir is a good farming region, 
whereas a vast region southeast of Kashmir is not. 


4. Find out what an artesian well is. Draw and label a 
diagram to show how it works. Many such wells are help- 
ing Indian irrigation projects. 


India on the Move 





Students say their Hindu 
prayer before lunch at a school 
in Orissa, where they are 
taught about the importance 

of nutrition. 


Hirabud Dam. New dams, 

such as this one, give India 
new life and hope. Notice the 
huge reservoir of water behind 
the dam and the electric 
power plant and wires below 
the dam. 
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Better education led to 
better farming methods. 


13. Better seeds and plants. 
increased 5 times. 


[is produced bigger crops. 
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c. Why isit important for India to have irrigated farm 
lands? 

d. How does the use of fertilizer affect crop growth? 
What are two reasons why the manufacture of fertil- 


money? How should India be able to obtain the 
izer in India will benefit that country? 


ie Chis diagram shows the changes in farming since 1950 
that mean more food for India. 
a. Why will improved education lead to better farm 
methods and management? 
b. Where might the government of India borrow 
money for repayment? 


Have a Discussion 
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Progress since 1950 


FARMING IN INDIA 


6. The amount of grain grown 
increased 100%. 


on machinery and 


fertilizer. 
































EFFORT BRINGS RESULTS 


Lifespan 


Education 


Agriculture 


Fh 6. 
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Industry 


2500 
million 
tonnes 


oS 


100 thousand 


54 thousand 


People are making 
25% more money. 


People are living 18 
years longer. 


The number of children 
in school has tripled. 


Grain production has 
doubled. 


4 times as much steel 
is produced. 


TSHSHSFSHSTS (tala 
FSSOFABHSDS bicycles are produced. 
Ox 


37 times as many 
radios are produced. 











Million SOME OF INDIA’S MAIN IMPORTS 









eel 


Million SOME OF INDIA’S MAIN EXPORTS 


rupees 


20 000 





Jute 





2. These graphs show other changes that have taken place 
in India since 1950. 


a. How do each of these changes help to solve India’s 
overpopulation problem? 


b. Why do you think there is more iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and wheat being imported by India? 
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INDUSTRIAL SPURT IN THE LAST 25 YEARS 


Machinery for textile production has increased 3 times 
Electric motor production has increased 3. times 
Steel production has increased 1% times 
Automobile production has increased times 
Bicycle production has increased times 
Aluminum production has increased times 


Fertilizer production has increased times 
Per person use of electricity has increased times 
(Each person in India uses 5 times as much electricity now as he did 
25 years ago) 
Use of oil has increased 
Number of telephones in use has increased 
Number of post offices has increased 





3. The charts, graphs, and photographs on pages 126 
to 131 show that important changes are happening in 
India. However, India’s population is still increasing by 
about 13 million people each year. The problem of over- 
population still exists. 


Divide the class into five groups. Each group dis- 
cuss and research the following questions. Share your 
group’s conclusions with the class. 


a. How has the information you have gathered in this 
unit helped you to understand India’s overpopulation 
problems? 


b. What suggestions would you offer to India’s prime 
minister and other government officials? 


c. How would these suggestions lead to a better way 
of life for India’s present population? The population 
of the future? 
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A class in St. Thomas School, 
New Delhi. 


A railway car factory in 
Madras. 
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What Is Culture? 


What is culture? Why does it vary around the world? 
What cultural factors or ideas are spread from one 
society to another? What are cultural values? 


The dictionary tells us that culture is the way a 
group of people act and think. It includes their arts, their 
beliefs, their institutions, and all the other things they 
produce. 


One of the best ways to study our own culture is to 
compare it with the cultures of other people in the 
world. Think of the many kinds of languages, religions, 
homes, schools, jobs, and ways of life in Canada. What 
are these things like in other parts of the world? Why do 
they differ from one country to another? Are the ways 
of life throughout the world becoming more alike? 
Why? 


Living in Sweden 


The following is an interview with a representative of 
the Swedish Trade Commission in Toronto. The inter- 
viewer was one of the authors of this book. He wanted to 
find out about the culture of Sweden. The representa- 
tive’s answers reflect his own personal opinions and not 
necessarily those of the Swedish government. 


Interviewer: Do you think the way of life in Sweden is similar to our 


way of life in Canada? 





Answer: I would say yes. In most things Sweden and Canada are 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 
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quite comparable. 


In what ways are the two countries different in their cul- 
ture and customs? 


One main difference is that Sweden is a 1000-year-old 
country with a long history and well established cultural 
traditions. Another difference is that most Swedish fami- 
lies have lived in Sweden for many generations and few 


people have migrated to Sweden in the past several 
centuries. 





Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


A traditional costume worn 
by Swedish folk dancers. 


How do the schools differ? 


As far as the buildings go, the Canadian schools are 
usually more modern. However, there are many new 
schools in Sweden as well. The courses of study are quite 
similar, but Swedish schools put more stress on foreign 
language instruction. 


In what ways do the courses differ? 


In Sweden, English must be studied by all students, 
starting in grade three. Later on, German, French, and 
other languages may be studied. Our courses are very 
practical, and most students can converse quite well in 
English. Also, in Swedish schools the boys often learn to 
sew and cook and the girls, on the other hand, learn car- 
pentry and metal work. 


Is there a special traditional costume which people wear 
in Sweden? 


The traditional type of clothing for women is a white 
blouse and colourful long skirt and apron, sometimes 
with a matching shawl and bonnet. Men wear knee- 
breeches or leather aprons, and handknitted socks. This 
clothing is nowadays worn only on very special occa- 
sions, or by folk dance groups when they perform for an 
audience. Most of our clothes are similar to what you 
wear in Canada. 








Interviewer: What foods do the people enjoy? 


Answer: We like foods of all kinds. Particular favourites of 
children are meatballs, pancakes, and hot dogs. We also 
eat many types of bread, especially thin, crisp rye bread. 


Interviewer: Do you have the same treats as we do in Canada? 
Answer: Yes. We have candies, chocolate bars, and ice cream. 
Interviewer: How would you compare the stores and shopping plazas? 


Answer: Many of our stores are exactly like the ones you have in 
Canada. We have supermarkets, market-place stalls, 
and department stores like Eaton’s and Simpson’s, for 
example. In Sweden these have names like Domus, 
Tempo, or Epa. 


An outside restaurant ina 
shopping mall in Stockholm. 





ay fe " 
Interviewer: What are the homes like in a city such as Stockholm? 


Answer: Well, again, our homes and apartments are quite similar 
to those in Canada. There are many modern homes with 
modern style furniture as well. 





A modern planned satellite 
city in Sweden. 
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Interviewer: 
Answer: 
Interviewer: 


Answer: 





The biggest annual ski race 
in the world. 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Do many people have Scandinavian style furniture? 
Yes, of course they do. But they buy other styles as well. 
What kinds of sports do the children enjoy? 


Our most popular games are football, which you call 
soccer, handball, basketball, and, of course, hockey. You 
Canadians know a great deal about hockey. In Sweden, 
hockey is probably the first thing we think of when 
Canada is mentioned. 


What other entertainment is there for children? 


Most children like to go to the movies. As well as our own 
Swedish films, we have films from other countries such 
as the United States, Italy, France, Germany, and Russia. 
In imported films, the sound is in the language of the 
country of origin, and the Swedish words are printed on 
the screen under the picture. 


Have you ever seen a Canadian movie in Sweden? 


No, but I know that some have been shown on television 
there. 


What is your television programming like? 


Even on television, foreign films are shown with the 
original soundtrack and Swedish sub-titles. We have 
only two channels, both run by the Swedish broadcasting 
corporation, Sveriges Radio. No advertising is allowed on 
the air and there are no commercial stations. 
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Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Interviewer: 


Answer: 


Who pays for the programs if there are no commercials? 


Every person who owns a radio and a black-and-white 
television set pays a fee of about $50.00 each year. This 
covers the cost of all programming except school broad- 
casts, which are paid for out of taxes. 


Do you see some of the programs that we see in Canada? 


Yes. Some of the most popular programs with the child- 
ren are Bonanza and Ironside and, of course, Pippi 
Longstocking. 


How much does a television set cost? 


You can buy a small black-and-white portable for about 
$125.00. Colour is much more expensive. 


What are the prices of some other things in Sweden? 


A loaf of bread costs about 60¢; movie admission is 
around $1.70; men’s shoes cost about $25.00. 


Sweden has:a Socialist government. Does that mean 
that everything is owned by the government? 


No, definitely not! We have a Social-Democratic govern- 
ment and a free economic system. Anyone may own his 
own business and may trade with any country in the 
world. Over 90 per cent of industry is privately owned. 
There are some government controls, but they are similar 
to those in most countries. 


Have you enjoyed living in Canada? 


Yes, very much. Canadians are friendly and most hos- 
pitable. On the whole, Sweden and Canada are very 
much alike. 


Let’s Compare 


If you suddenly found yourself living in Stockholm, do 
you think you would live differently from the way you do 
in Canada? How would your life change? 


1. a. Make a list of important waysin which the Swedish 
way of life is similar to our way of life in Canada. 
Suggest some reasons for these similarities. 
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In the ‘‘old town”’ section of 
Stockholm. 


Skyscrapers and a modern 
shopping centre have replaced 
the old buildings that used to 
surround Stockholm’s concert 
hall and market. 





. Make a list of the things in Sweden which you think 


you would find different from what you are used to. 


. Compare your two lists and write a report on the 


things which you think are most similar and those 
which are most different. In your report, suggest 
some reasons why these differences and similarities 
exist. 


. Look at the photographs on pages 140 and 141 


and prepare a short caption for each one. 


. Select one of the photographs and write a para- 
graph to explain how what it shows is similar to 
and different from life in Canada. 
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STUDY TEAMS 


For the rest of the unit, work in a group, as part of a 
study team. Each team will work through the investi- 
gations in the unit. Then each team will present to the 
class the findings of one investigation. 


Be sure to “keep current” with ideas and infor- 
mation which you find in recent papers, magazines, 
television programs, etc. You might even know a 
Swedish family who can provide you with more in- 
formation and understanding of Swedish culture. 





Investigation IL: 
The Early History 


Team Instructions: 


1. Study carefully this outline of the early history of the 
Swedish people. 


2. Select ten main events or ideas. 


3. Prepare a series of ten posters to illustrate these main 
events or ideas. Each poster may have a photograph or 
a drawing and no more than ten to fifteen words. 


Early in the first century ap., at about the same 
time that the Romans, from Italy, were attacking Eng- 
land, the Svea people from Eastern Europe conquered 
the lands of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. They be- 
came known as Vikings or Norsemen (Northmen). 


About 200 years before Marco Polo travelled to 
China, and more than 500 years before Columbus sailed 
to America, the Vikings explored many parts of the 
world. 


They built settlementsin Iceland and Greenland, and 
reached the eastern coast of North America. 


They plundered their way across the continent of 
Europe as far as the Black and Caspian Seas. 
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Kalmar Castle in Smaland, 
Sweden. The oldest parts of 
this castle were built at the 
time of the Union of Kalmar. 
It now contains a museum 
showing the history of this 
part of Sweden. 


A Swedish Viking named Rurik is said to have 
founded the Russian Empire; his descendants ruled Rus- 
sia until the 16th century. Some Vikings became mem- 
bers of the bodyguard of the Emperor of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, whose capital was Byzantium. 


Viking raiders took their longboats into every settle- 
ment on the Baltic Sea and the North Sea. They con- 
quered the part of France which is called Normandy, and 
they ruled also in northern England. They were feared 
wherever they went for their fighting ability, their 
strength, and their ruthlessness. 


At last, with the spread of Christianity to northern 
Europe, their raids ceased and they began to trade peace- 
fully with other countries. Trade ties helped to unite the 
three Scandinavian countries of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Swedish nobles asked Queen Margrete, 
who ruled Norway and Denmark, to help them against 
their own king. In 1397, she presented a plan for the offi- 
cial union of the three kingdoms. Her grand-nephew, 
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Eric of Pomerania, became king of the three countries, 
but she still held most of the power. 


The federation was agreed upon in the Swedish 
city of Kalmar, and became known as the Union of Kal- 
mar. It was arranged by the Swedish nobles, but it did 
not have the support of the common people of Sweden. 
In fact, the Swedish people struggled against their rulers 
for the next 125 years. Then they made Gustavus Vasa 
their ruler, calling him King Gustavus I. He organized 
and strengthened the government. He also made the 
Lutheran Church the official church in Sweden. (Martin 
Luther was a monk who rebelled against the Roman 
Catholic church and formed a “protest” church. It be- 
came known as the Protestant Church and later devel- 
oped into many different churches.) 


King Gustavus’s descendants fought many wars 
with surrounding countries such as Denmark, Russia, 
and Poland. By 1630, Sweden ruled over most of the 
lands surrounding the Baltic Sea. 


During the next 150 years, however, Sweden lost 
many wars and gradually lost power. The last war in 
which Sweden took part ended in 1814. The country 
remained neutral, that is it did not take part, in World 
War I (1914-1918) and World War II (1939-1945). Today, 
the Swedish descendants of the war-like Vikings award 
the famous Nobel Peace Prize. The late Lester B. Pear- 
son, former Prime Minister of Canada, won the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his work at the United Nations. 
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The remains of a Viking ship. 


A Lutheran church in 


. Stockholm. 











Cross-country skiers explore 
runic-stone markers in 
Sweden. 


The Yarmouth Stone 


The “Yarmouth Stone” is often called the “Runic 
Stone” because of the inscription on it. This 180 
kilogram stone was found in a cove at the head of 
Yarmouth harbour in A.D. 1812, on the property of a 
Dr. Fletcher. It is now in the Yarmouth County His- 
torical Society’s Museum on Collins Street in Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. | 


The stone is very hard and shows few signs of 
erosion. The inscription is clear but has yet to be 
deciphered. Many well-known scholars have tried to 
decipher it. Some think it is the work of Micmac 
Indians who once lived in the area. Others believe 
that the markings are Japanese. Another scholar sug- 
gests that they are natural erosions of the rock. Sev- 
eral people think that the markings are Norse 
“runes”, which are the letters of an ancient alphabet. 
These runes may have been inscribed on the rock 
almost a thousand years ago by Norsemen who sailed 
to the shores of North America. 


The “Yarmouth Stone.” 
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Investigation 2: 
Design 


Design tells us something about culture. The design of 
houses and other buildings is called architectural design. 


Types of homes vary a great deal from place to 
place. Look through this book and see how many dif- 
ferent types of homes you can find. Find a home that is 
very similar to your own. In what country is it located? 
Why is it similar? 


Homes across Canada also vary in design and con- 
struction. How many different kinds of homes are there 
in your community? What new types of homes are being 
built in cities and towns in Canada? 


Team Instructions: 


Architectural Design 


1. Examine all the photographs in this unit. List and 
describe the different types of architectural design that 
you see. 


2. Which type of building do you like best? Why? 


3. In what ways are the buildings suited to the country’s 
environment and the people who use them? Explain. 


4. Decide on a list of eight features which you would 
look for in judging the architecture of a building. It is not 
necessary for all of them to occur in any one building. 


Your Community 


1. Select buildings in your community which everyone 
on your team agrees are interesting examples of archi- 
tecture. Make a list of these buildings or groups of 
buildings. Include on the list the location of each building. 


2. Use the eight features which you decided upon to 
judge the architecture of these buildings. 
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3. Select any three of the buildings and write a para- 
graph to describe your team’s opinion of each of them. 
Be sure to include your reasons for thinking the way 
you do. 


Scandinavian Design 


1. Collect a series of pictures taken from newspapers and 
magazines which illustrate Scandinavian design. You 
may want to make some sketches at a store which fea- 
tures Swedish and other Scandinavian products. 


2. Build up a bulletin board display which illustrates 
these products and their design features. 


3. Evaluate the designs in your display. 


4. Select a product in which you have a special interest. 
(Each person on the team may choose a different pro- 
duct.) Make a new, improved design for that product. 
Build a model of it. 


Investigation 3: 
Smorgasbord 


Perhaps you have had a meal where all the food is 
laid out on a table and each person selects the food 
that he wants from the many dishes provided. This is 
called a buffet, or, if you use the Swedish word, a 
smorgasbord. 


If you were invited to a real Swedish smorgas- 
bord, you might be surprised at the variety of meats, 
cheeses, fish, vegetables, and breads that are served. 
These delicious foods are arranged on large platters. 


This description of a smorgasbord was written 
by a visitor to Sweden: 


During my stay in Stockholm, some friends in- 
vited me to a Swedish smorgasbord at the Stall- 
mastaregarden Restaurant. It is one of the _ best 
restaurants on the northern edge of the city. 
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Following their advice, I began by trying some 
raw herring and some anchovies. They immediately 
insisted that I also try some of the home-pickled 
herring and the herring au gratin (with cheese). Next, 
they added to my plate some smoked eel, a couple of 
steamed prawns (which are like shrimps), and a large 
piece of red salmon. We returned to our table, quickly 
cleaned plate number one, and went back to the 
smorgasbord for round two. 


We were then served slices of beef and ham and 
pyramids of small, bright-red shrimp on our plates. 
Added to this were assorted vegetables, bread, and 
rich, creamy butter. We pinched the shrimp out of 
their shells and popped the deliciously sweet, white 
meat into our mouths. 


Then we rose more slowly and helped ourselves 
to three kinds of cheese and some tomato aspic, 
which is a clear jelly containing small chicken pieces. 
The tomato aspic and several of the recipes for other 
dishes had been borrowed from the French. This 
course seemed to slide down very easily and we were 
soon ready for the next course. My friends asked me 
if the smorgasbord had sharpened my appetite! They 
informed me that the next course would be the main 
hot dish of the meal. My appetite was beginning to 
feel quite satisfied, but I dutifully followed them back 
to the smorgasbord. 


The main course consisted of loin of pork stuffed 
with prunes, meat balls, spreads and relishes, and 
another selection of hot vegetables. It took some time 
for me to negotiate this heaping plateful of fine foods. 
At last, I was comfortably proud of my accomplish- 
ment. I stared in disbelief as they passed me yet 
another clean plate. 


For the dessert course, we selected appelkaka 
med vaniljsas, which is apple cake with vanilla sauce. 


Fortunately for me, a waitress served the coffee 
at our table, since by that time I’m sure I couldn’t 
have made one more trip to the smorgasbord. 
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A Swedish smorgasbord. 


ie 





Team Instructions: 


A Swedish Smorgasbord 


Cut out pictures of platters and dishes of various foods 
from newspapers and magazines, and paste them on 
a long mural placed on the bulletin board. Arrange 
the food the way a Swedish cook might for a smor- 
gasbord. Draw in the candles and decorations which 
might appear on the table. Be sure to make it attrac- 
tive and appetizing. 


If your team decides to present this investiga- 
tion to the class, prepare an International or a National 
Smorgasbord. 


An International Smorgasbord 


1. Make a list of different kinds of foods or “‘dishes.”’ 
Beside each one, write the name of the country 
which is noted for that kind of food. Have each team 
member select a dish that he or she would like to pre- 
pare and bring to class. 


2. On International Smorgasbord Day, set up desks 
or small tables in a long row. Be sure to make your 
smorgasbord attractive. Each team member will be 
assigned to a table for his or her dish. He or she will 
stand behind the table and describe the dish and its 
ingredients to those who are interested. 


A National Smorgasbord 


You may prefer to have a National Smorgasbord. Pre- 
pare dishes that are popular -in different parts of 
Canada. Some of the dishes will be similar to those 
in the Swedish Smorgasbord and the International 
Smorgasbord. 
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Investigation 4: 
Making a Living 


A group of people who have similar cultures may be 
called a society. Here are three types of societies: 


primitive society of hunters or herders 
agricultural society 
industrial society 


a. How would most of the people in each of these 
societies make a living? 


b. Which of these societies exist or have existed in 
Canada? Which of these societies in Canada has 
changed the most in the last hundred years? Why? 
In what ways has it changed? In what ways have the 
other societies changed? 


Team Instructions: 


Working in Canada 


1. Make a list of all the different jobs which are carried 
on in your community. Classify them according to the 
following job types: 


service business 
manufacturing 

trade 

agriculture 

primary industries 


construction 





At Arendal shipyard, large 
financial ships are built under a roof. 


transportation and utilities 


public administration 
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Women working in the Volvo 
factory at Torslanda. 


Professor Hugo Teorell, a 
Swedish scientist and Nobel 
Prize winner. 








2. Take a survey of the jobs of the parents in your class or 
in a group of two or three classes. Classify them in the 
same way. 


3. Newspaper Want Ads Hunt. Investigate the types of 
jobs which are advertised in your local newspaper. Clas- 
sify them according to job types. How many jobs are 
available in each job type? 


4, What type of society do you live in? Primitive? Agri- 
cultural? Industrial? Other? Explain your answer. 


Working in Sweden 


Prepare a team research study of one way of making a 
living in Sweden. In your study, describe where the job- 
holder might live, his or her type of work, and his or her 
way of life. Tell how this type of work is important to 
Sweden and, perhaps, to the world. 


a. Assign each team member to a possible source of in- 
formation. This could be the school resource centre, 
the community library, your home library, neighbours 
who have lived in or visited Sweden, or the records of 
a class survey. 
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b. Examine the information brought in by each team 
member. Is there enough to give a true picture of this 
type of work? If not, discuss other sources of in- 
formation. 


c. Group the material according to topics. 


d. Team members decide which topic they wish to 
complete. Be sure to include maps, photographs, sta- 
tistics, etc., on your topic. 


e. When the topics have been completed, decide how 
you will present your research paper. You may wish to 
write a short play about a person in Sweden who does 
this type of work. If your team decides to present this 

play to the class, you could make scenery by drawing ; 

sketches on the chalkboard or tacking pictures to the x 4 

bulletin board. 





A worker in a Swedish 
ball-bearing plant. 


A Swedish lumberjack. 


Investigation 5: 


The World of Fashion 


What do we mean by the word fashion? Why do | 
fashions change from year to year? Do fashions 
come back into style? Why? 


Would you like to dress in clothes which are 
completely different from those you are now wear- 
ing? Do the people in Sweden wear the same style 
or fashion in clothing as Canadians? Why? 
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“At-home” clothes for the 
Swedish family. 








| Team Instructions: 


Swedish and Canadian Fashions 


1. Cut pictures from newspapers and magazines 
which show the type of clothes worn in your part of 
Canada. Make two murals.on the tack board to show 
men’s and women’s clothes. 


2. Compare these with clothes worn in Sweden. (Exam- 
ine the photographs in this unit as well as pictures from 
other sources.) 


3. Make a list of features which your team thinks are 
good about each style, and features which you think 
should be changed. Give reasons for your opinions. 
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World Fashions 


1. Some people still wear traditional clothes. Select 
one such group of people. Describe the kind of clothes 
they wear. Try to find pictures of them in their traditional 
clothes. Does everyone in their country still wear these 
clothes? 


2. How does the climate of an area affect the type of 
clothes that people wear? 


3. How might the culture of a people influence the type 
of clothes they wear? 


4, Do you think television and movies affect world 
fashions? How? 


Fashions of the Future 


Use the ideas about fashions that you have discovered. 
Select the ideas which you think are best and make a 
drawing of a man and a woman dressed in the clothes 
that you think will be worn in the future. Show the ma- 
terials to be used, and any special features of the clothing 
you design. 


Investigation 6: 
Portrait of a People 


Team Instructions: 


1. Complete the portrait. 


Swedish culture includes other things that have not been 
mentioned in the first five investigations. Discover what 
they are. Use the Research and Presentation Guide on 
page 83 to organize your ideas for research materials 
and presentation. 
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2. Present Sweden Person to Person 


The Roles: Select three people from your 
team to present the roles for 
“Sweden Person to Person”. 
(Your teacher will give them their 
role cards.’) 


The Presentation: Present “Sweden Person to Per- 
son” to your team. Then your team 
may want to present it to the class. 


Havea Discussion: Ask the class what this presenta- 
tion tells about 


a. Swedish culture, 
b. Canadian culture, 


c. the relation between the two 
cultures. 


*See Teacher’s Resource Book. 


Speaking Swedish 
In your presentation of “Sweden Person to Person” you may want to speak 
some Swedish. Some of the words you might use are given here. 
Hello Hej (hay) 
My name is Jag heter (yag hayter) 


How old are you? Hur gammal ar du? 
(hoor gamma l air do) 


Nine nio (nee-o) twelve tolv (tolv) 
ten tio (tee-o) thirteen tretton (tret-ton) 
eleven elva (el-va) fourteen fjorton (fyor-ton) 


What is your name? Vad heter du? (vad hayter do) 
Thank you Tack (tack) 
_ IT livein Jag bor i (yag boor e) 


Where do you live? Var bor du? (var boor do) 
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This Is Israel 


Examine the maps and photographs on pages 156 to 161. 
Find out as much as you can about Israel. 


Mite.” 


SHARM EL SHEI 


The Sinai Peninsula and its surroundings, 
photographed by a U.S. satellite. ; 


An Arab and an Israeli soldier enjoy a 
chat in one of the narrow streets of old 
Jerusalem. 
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The Jezreel Valley, on Israel's 
coastal plain. Winds off the 
Mediterranean Sea bring 
plenty of rain to this area. Soil 
from the hills has been washed 
on to the plain, making it rich 
and fertile. 


J 245 


The Dome of the Rock 
overlooks old Jerusalem. It is 
a mosque (a Moslem place of 
worship) built in a.o. 687. 
Why is Jerusalem a holy city 
for three religions? 


Exporting oranges from the 
port of Haifa. 











JORDAN 





A bazaar in old Jerusalem. 
Identify several items for sale. 
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A Bedouin village in the Sinai 
Peninsula. What are Bedouins? 
How many inches of rain fall 
here in a year? How do people 
live in the desert? 
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The State of Israel 

On May 14, 1948, with the approval of the United Nations 
General Assembly, the Jewish nation of Israel was es- 


tablished. It is a small country, at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in an area called the Middle East. 


Look at the maps below. They tell the history of 
Israel to 1967. Find a map that shows Israel today. 


| THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE 








JORDAN 


JORDAN 
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In the Bible, in the Book of Exodus, we read of Moses 
leading the Jewish people out of Egypt. They were 
searching for a land which they believed God had 
promised them. After a long journey, which took many 
years, they settled in the land of Israel. 


By A.D. 1, Israel had become a part of the Roman 
Empire, the headquarters of which was in Rome, Italy. 
The Jews objected to the Romans’ ruling their land, so 
the Roman army burned their capital, Jerusalem, and 
turned many Jews out of their homes. Jews migrated to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and eventually America. Their 
descendants are citizens of countries on every continent. 


The Romans changed Israel’s name to Palestine in 
the 2nd century A.D. By that time, many Arabs had 
moved into the land from which the Jews had fled. 


After the Roman Empire came to an end, Palestine 
was ruled by the Arabs, who were Moslems. To Chris- 
tians, because Jesus Christ had lived there, Palestine 
was the “holy land’’. Between A.D. 1095 and 1272, the 
Christian kings of Europe led Crusades into Palestine. 
But they were not successful in pushing out the Arab 
Moslems. 


By Ap. 1500, Palestine was part of the Ottoman 
Empire of the Turks. It was not until 1917 A.D., near the 
end of World War One, that the Turks were defeated. 
Then events happened quickly! 


The League of Nations gave Britain a mandate 
over Palestine. Britain did two very important things. 
The first was that she divided Palestine into two parts. 
The land east of the Jordan River became an Arab 
nation called Transjordan (now the Kingdom of Jordan). 
The land west of the Jordan river was left to Palestine. 
It had a mixed population of Jews, Arabs, and Christians. 


The second important thing that Britain did was to 
make the Balfour Declaration. That declaration stated 
that Britain would help the Jews to establish a Jewish 
nation in Palestine, as long as non-Jews could live there 
also, as free citizens. 


For a century before this, Jews all over the world 
had been hoping to have their own country. Those who 
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worked toward that goal were called Zionists. With Bri- 
tain’s help, it looked as though the Zionists would 
achieve their goal. 


However, the Arabs in Palestine and the Arab na- 
tions surrounding Palestine were strongly against the 
Jews’ ruling that country. Britain therefore continued to 
govern Palestine for over 30 years. During that time, in 
Germany and other countries in Europe, Jews were put 
in prison, tortured, and killed just because they were 
Jews. Between 1933 and 1945, six million European 
Jews died. Some of those who escaped went to Palestine. 
They bought land and built new communities. When 
World War Two ended in 1945, thousands more, who 
had survived in Europe, wanted to live in Palestine. 


At last in 1947, the United Nations decided that the 
Jews should be given Palestine, in spite of the Arabs’ 
objections. On May 14, 1948, the Jewish state of Israel 
was established. Immediately, Israel’s Arab neighbours 
went to war with her. 


That war has not yet ended. A truce was declared 
in 1949, but fighting broke out again in 1956, 1967, and 
1973. Each time, the Israeli army won more land from 
its neighbours. 


When the war began in 1948, many Arabs left their 
homes in Palestine to join the Arab nations’ armies. They 
became refugees. Since that time they and their children 
have lived in refugee camps on the borders of Israel. 


Israeli soldiers check the 
border roads for land mines. 
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Keep Current 
During the next week, cut out and bring to school news- 
paper and magazine articles which tell about happenings 
in the Middle East. Place the clippings on a large map of 
the Middle East on the bulletin board or chalkboard. 
They will help you to answer the following questions. 


You will also find out many other things about the 
Middle East. 


1. What is the present situation in Israel? In the other 
countries of the Middle East? 


2. Are the Arab countries a united group of nations? 
3. What products does this part of the world export? 


4. Which nation in the Middle East appears to be the 
richest and strongest? Why? 


5. Why do other countries in the world care about the 
situation in the Middle East? 
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Must the Promised Land 
Remain a Troubled Land? 


This question has been asked by many people around the 
world. What is your view of this question? Divide the 
class into groups of five or six people. Select a chairman 
for each group. Try to understand why the Arabs and 
Israelis disagree. Look for ways in which they might 
come to a peaceful agreement. A secretary should write 
down the conclusions of the group. Answer the following 
questions before deciding, “Must the promised land 
remain a troubled land?” 


1. In 1948 a large part of Palestine became the State of 
Israel. If you were an Arab living in Palestine at that 
time, how would you feel? 


2. What is a refugee? Why did a large group of Arabs 
who lived in Israel become refugees in Jordan or Egypt? 


A camp for Palestinian refugees in Gaza, a strip of 
land along the Mediterranean Sea which belonged to 
Egypt before 1967. 
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CANADA, EGYPT, ISRAEL, AND JORDAN 


Government 
Illiteracy Spending 
(number in per Person 
each 100 Average on Health, 
who cannot Income per Education, 


Country Area in km? read or write) Person Welfare 
Canada 9 976 185 less than 1/100 $2100 $266 
Egypt 1 001 447 80/100 $ 170 $ 32 
Israel 20 769 16/100 $1211 $290 
Jordan 97 741 68/100 $ 201 $ 56 





3. Examine the above chart. 


a. Do you think that Egypt and Jordan are well able to 
help the refugees? Why? 


b. Why might Jordan and Egypt be termed over- 
populated? 


c. How many times larger is the average income per 
person in Israel than in Jordan? 


d. Compare the amount of money that Egypt’s govern- 
ment spends per person to the amount spent by 
Israel’s government. How do you think this affects 
the people in each country? 


4, What is a guerilla? Why do you think many of the 
Arab refugees became guerillas? 


Write a diary account of a day in the life of an Arab ref- 
ugee in Jordan. Include a description of his duties, living 
conditions, goals, and ideals. 


5. Can the Arab-Israeli differences be solved? Why? 
How would you suggest their leaders begin? 
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A Kibbutz 


An Israeli kibbutz is really a society within a society. It 
is acommunity that has its own government andrunsits 
own economy. Many kibbutzim are large farms which 
specialize in producing two or three goods such as or- 
anges, milk, or turkeys. Other kibbutzim have factories 
to process the foods they produce or to manufacture 
other items. 


A very small part of the population of Israel live on 
kibbutzim, yet they produce most of the country’s food. 
The people who work on a kibbutz live close together in 
places like these. 
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A young kibbutz in the Negev. With water brought through 
pipelines from northern Israel, this area may one day be 
the ‘‘garden” of the nation. The desert soil contains potash 
for fertilizer, phosphates for cleansers, limestone for 
building, copper, oil, iron, marble, and salt. 
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The people on the kibbutz work together and share 
what they earn to buy clothes and other things that they 
need. The idea of working together and sharing skills and 
profits has worked very well in Israel. For example, the 
cows on one kibbutz are reported to give more milk per 
cow than anywhere in the world. Co-operation was also 
important in building the irrigation systems which pipe 
the much-needed water to the fields and orchards. 


Children usually attend school six days a week. They 
may begin school lessons at 07:00 in the morning, stop 
for breakfast, and then attend classes until 12:30. Between 
13:00 and 16:00 they may work in the fields or other 
parts of the kibbutz, doing the same jobs as the adults. 
On Saturday, the sabbath day, they may attend services, 
visit friends, or perhaps relax on the beach. At an early 
age they may begin army training. They learn to jump 
off buildings, march properly, and handle a rifle. At 
age 18 they join the Israeli army—boys for 3 years and 
girls for 20 months. After that, they remain in the re- 
serves, and may be called on to serve their country at 
any time. They spend one month each year receiving 
military training. 


A member of a kibbutz may decide to move to a 
city and work in an office or factory, but most spend their 
whole life there. On the kibbutz they have all the neces- 
sities of life—a store, movies, good food, a job, good 
friends, recreation, and a hotel for vacations. Friendships 
developed on the kibbutz are often strong and lasting. 
A young man or woman might be a member of a nation- 
al sports team or even a ballet troupe and still have his 
or her home on the kibbutz. 
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A kibbutz in the Jezreel Valley. 


A turkey pen on a kibbutz. 








Noes <a 
A 10-year-old boy runs 
through one of the trenches 
which connect the buildings 
on a kibbutz. The trenches 
provide protection during 
enemy attacks. 





An Israeli aircraft being 
loaded with goods bound for 
other countries. Passengers 
will also travel on the 
airplane. 


Destination Israel 


The purpose of this investigation is to find out about the 
interaction between people who live in Israel and people 
who live in Canada. One way in which they interact is 
through trade. 


For this investigation, work in groups of five or six 
people. Each group will find out about trade between 
Israel and Canada and will present the play, Destination 
Israel. (See page 178.) First complete the following ac- 
tivities. Then plan your play carefully. 

Each year Canada sells 21 million dollars’ worth of 
goods to Israel. Wheat and iron are our main exports to 
that country. Let us suppose the Canadian government 
has decided that we should try to have more trade with 
Israel. Your group is chosen to fly to Israel as representa- 
tives of our government, to interview businessmen and 
government people there. You must try to win their 
friendship and business. Although the government will 
pay for your trip to Israel, you must make your own plans. 


Know Your Facts 


Before you leave, you must find out what Israel pro- 
duces, imports, and exports, and the nations with which 
she trades. Because you are Canadian representatives, 
Canada’s needs and trade interests are important to you 
as well. 


The graphs on the next four pages will give you 
some of this information. 
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ISRAEL’S FOOD 
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WORKERS IN ISRAEL 


Public services (hospitals, schools, etc.) 


Industry (factories, mines, etc.) 


Restaurants and hotels 
Construction of public works (roads, bridges, etc.) 


Agriculture 


Transportation 


Personal services 


Commerce and finance (stores, banks, etc.) 


Electricity, water, and sanitation 
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ISRAEL’S MAJOR 
IMPORTS 


These graphs show the value 
of some of Israel's largest 
imports and exports in one 
recent year. 


ISRAEL’S MAJOR 


EXPORTS 
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SOME OF ISRAEL’S TRADING PARTNERS 


Israel imports from these countries goods worth: Israel exports to these countries goods worth: 


million 


$58 million 


$44 million 


$79 million 
Canada $16 million 


Canada $21 million 





These graphs show the value of Israel’s imports from and exports to some 
other countries in one recent year. 


CANADA‘S MAJOR EXPORTS | 
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shed aluminum 
$371 million 
$125 million 


ickel 
Copper 
Whiskey 
Fertilizer 
Zinc 
Rapeseed 
Wheat flour 





This graph shows the value of Canada’s largest exports in one recent year. 
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SOME OF CANADA'S TRADING PARTNERS 


Canada imports from these countries goods worth: 





Britain $738 million 


Japan $582 million 


West Germany $370 million 


Israel $16 million 


Canada exports to these countries goods worth: 


Britain $1465 million 


Japan $810 million 


WeSeor i. $384 million 


Israel S21 invililiom 





These graphs show the value of Canada’s imports from and 
exports to some other countries in one recent year. 
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Making Your Plans 


1. Before leaving for Israel, you must make arrange- 
ments to meet certain people. 


a. Select three different types of companies whose 
executives you would like to meet to discuss Canadian 
exports. 


b. Select three different types of companies whose 
executives you would like to meet to discuss Canadian 
imports. 


c. Discuss the reasons for each of your choices. Re- 
member to consider kinds of goods which Canada has 
to offer. Also think of goods that Israel produces which 
would benefit us. 


2. From which Israeli port would you ship goods to Can- 
ada? Give two reasons for your choice. Use an atlas to 
help you with your decision. 


3. Write a telegram to Israel’s Minister of Trade, explain- 
ing the reason for your visit and asking his helpin making 
your plans. Count the number of words in your telegram. 
One of you could telephone your local teleeommunica- 
tions office to learn the cost of telegrams to Israel. How 
much will it cost to send your telegram? 
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Oranges being selected, at 
Gaza, for the market. First 
quality fruit is shipped 
overseas. 








Checklist for Jet Travel 


Work through this checklist before booking your flight. 
Make a list of the information you gather. 


if 
Dee 


Using an atlas, locate the city in Israel you will fly to. 


Which airport in Canada will you leave from? Why? 
Which airline will you choose? 

Write, phone, or visit the airport or a travel agent to 
determine: 


a. flights available, 

b. times and dates of flights, 

c. the cost of a return flight, 

d. the papers, such as passport and vaccination certi- 
ficate, which you must have, 

e. other information your group thinks it needs. 


. Decide the date and time you will leave. 


Record your flight number. 

What is your time of arrival in Israel? 

How many hours will you spend in the air? Will you 
be stopping at other airports on the way? 


. What items of clothing will you require? (Check the 


seasons in Israel.) 


. How much room will you leave in your luggage for 


souvenirs? 

What is the maximum value of goods that each of you 
may bring back to Canada? Are there limits on how 
many items you may bring back? 


. How much money should you take with you? 


Consider the following: 


What do you plan to do in Israel? 
What type of accommodation will you have? 
What do you plan to buy? 


. What other items should be on your checklist? 
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A Flight Schedule 


The following is part of a Canadian Pacific Airline 


timetable. 





E OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 








ay 2 a g 
Freq. Leave Arrive re eye. Oe he < 
To TEL AVIV, ISRAEL TLV 
From 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 6610/5472 YUL 
l 1700 1030+1 TLV CP =: 204: Y D8S 1 
3 1930 130541 TLVCP 204 Yipes | 
les 2100 1400+1 TLV LY 500 Y 707 0 OCT 28 
12 i= 2700 1400+1 TLV LY 500 Y 707 0 -SEP 8 
Ls 2200 1400+1 TLV LY 500 Y 707 0 SEP 9-OCT 27 
3 2230 1430+1 TLV LY 500 Y 707 0 -SEP 8 
Freq. = Days of week 
1-Monday 3-Wednesday 5-Friday 7-Sunday 


2-Tuesday 4-Thursday 








Leave time leave Montreal 
Arrive time arrive in Tel Aviv 
Flight flight number 

Class part of aircraft you fly in 
Eq. type of aircraft 

S number of stops 

Eff date flight effective 

Dis date flight discontinued 
TLV code for Tel Aviv 

YUL code for Montreal 

+] the next day 

cP Canadian Pacific 

LY EI Al 

¥, economy class 


6-Saturday 





Here is an example of how you would read the schedule 
for one flight from Montreal, Canada, to Tel Aviv, Israel: 


Flight CP 204 leaves Montreal at 19:30 each - 


Wednesday. 


After one stop on the way, it arrives at Tel Aviv at 


13:05 on Thursday. 


Read the schedule for the flight your group will take. 
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Before you leave, get a copy of 
the pamphlet that gives tour- 
ist information from Canada 
Customs or a travel agent. 

















For Tourists to Israel 
Travelling in Israel 


The bus is the main means of travelling in Israel, and the 
service reaches all parts of the country. The sherut is a type 
of taxi in which the passenger pays for one seat only. These 
taxis run regularly between the various towns, and some- 
times within the towns. 


Accommodation 


The Israel Ministry of Tourism classifies hotels in grades 
Al, A, B1, B, C1 and C. Grade A1 includes only large, 
luxurious hotels, which tend to be very expensive; on the 
other hand, grade C hotels are clean, comfortable, and 
moderately priced. Besides hotels, seventeen k/bbutzim run 
guest houses, which are ideal for the tourist who wants a 
country holiday and would like to see the working of a co- 
operative settlement. For campers, Israel provides special 
sites, in Galilee, at Ashkelon, and at Eilat. The Israel Youth 
Hostels Association is a member of the International Youth 
Hostels Association, and there are many hostels in all parts 
of the country. 


Food 


Most restaurants and hotels obey the religious rules. 
Roughly, these rules are: the meat of pigs and scaleless 
fish (eels, shrimps, crabs, etc.) may not be eaten. Milk 
must not be taken with meat. Many restaurants will serve 
only meat; in other words, you may order a steak, but no 
white coffee (coffee with milk) or cheese will be avail- 
able. Other restaurants will serve white coffee, but no 
meat—there will only be fish on the menu. 


What to Buy 

olive wood bowls Arab waterpots 
costume jewellery embroidered blouses 
brass trays knitted suits 

Arab headdresses paintings 

woodcuts ceramics 
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Destination Israel 


The Play 


Your group is now ready to fly to Israel to interview 
businessmen and leaders there. Write a group play about 
your plans, your flight, your arrival, and your business 
meetings in Israel. Show the interaction between people 
in Israel and Canada. Plan your play before you begin to 
write. 


The Script 
You must decide: 


what the plot will be, 

how many scenes are needed, 

how many characters there will be in the plot, 

whether there will be a narrator, 

what scenery will provide the best background for 
the characters, 

what costumes are required, 

where you will perform the play. 


Find copies of other plays in the library or resource cen- 
tre. Study the way the lines and the stage directions are 
written. 


The Roles (Some people may take more than one role.) 


Decide who will be: 


the characters, the narrator, 
the director, 

the scenery crew, 

the costume designers. 
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Be a Drama Critic 


For each play, comment on: 


the performance of the narrator and each character, 

the scenery, 

the costumes, 

the information given in each scene, 

how well the play shows the interaction between 
Israel and Canada. 


Write your review. Read it to the class. Ask the other 
groups to discuss your review. 


Israel's Flag 


Hatikvah 
Israel's National Anthem 


mop saya tiv b> = SO long as still within our breasts 
wain-amwe: The Jewish heart beats true, 

map niycnxpds = SO |ong as Still toward the East, 
mpi qes> py To Zion, looks the Jew. 

umpn-atax x? iy = SO long our hopes are not yet lost— 

JOON nwa TIpNA Two thousand years we cherished them— 

mgqxa wen ay nen? = To live in freedom in the land 
erwin) pS pqRa Of Zion and Jerusalem. 
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The City Region 


All over the world, in almost every country, people are 
moving into cities. This process is one of the things that 
is changing our lives, and itis happening at a faster rate 
each year. By the year 1985, more than half ofthe world’s 
population will probably be living in cities of 100 000 or 
more. 

Moscow is the capital of the U.S.S.R.—the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics— which is often called the 
Soviet Union, or Russia. Russia is the name of the most 
important Soviet Republic. 


The U.S.S.R. is the largest country in the world. As 
the map below shows, it occupies large areas of Europe 
and Asia. 
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There are two main parts to every city region: central or 
downtown areas, and the suburbs that surround the cen- 
tral part. Surrounding the suburbs is the rural area, 
which is often occupied by farms. 


Look at the photographs on pages 180 and 181, taken 
in and around Moscow. Identify each one as downtown, 
suburban, or rural. 
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A Photo Study of 
Downtown Moscow 


The photographs on pages 183 to 187 were taken in the 
downtown part of Moscow. How are the things you see 
in these photographs similar to or different from what 
you see downtown in Canadian cities or other cities 
around the world? 





This is the Kremlin, the walled government-building area 
of Moscow. It is hundreds of years old and marks the 
original site of the city. Today it is the location of the 
government of the U.S.S.R., the Moscow civic auditorium, 
a museum, and tombs of the Soviet leaders. It is a very 
important place to the people of Moscow. 
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An outdoor vegetable market 
in Moscow. 
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An outdoor swimming pool 
in Moscow which is open all 
year round, even though 
winter temperatures may go 
below 18°C. 


A station in the Moscow 
subway. 
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in Moscow. 


Men and women work 
together on building 


construction. 
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alls. 
This is a new, wide avenue in central Moscow called 
Kalinine Street. New shopping plazas line the street. 


Huge apartment buildings tower in the background on both 
sides of the street. 
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The M.V. Lemonosov State 
University, Moscow. 





A 25-storey office building 
being constructed on Leningrad 
Avenue. Moscow, like other 
cities in the world, continues to 
grow rapidly. Why might the 
problems in Moscow be 
different from those of 
Canadian cities? 








The Belorussky Railway Station, Moscow. Many more 
people travel by train in the Soviet Union than do so in 
Canada. Notice that the buses go under the street and into 
the railway station to connect with trains. 


Let’s Compare 


Collect pictures from newspapers and magazines, or 
take your own photographs, of the downtown section of 
your city or a city of your choice. 


1. Try to find some photographs which are similar to the 
ones you have examined in the photo study of downtown 
Moscow. 


2. Discuss the things that are the same or very similar 
in your city and Moscow. 
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A Downtown Survey 


Do you live in a city region? A rural region? 


Name some places or buildings in your city, or a 
city that you know, in each of the two parts of the city 
region. 


If you live in or near a city, find out how your family 
and neighbours use the downtown area of the city region. 


1. Prepare copies of a survey form like that on page 189. 
Interview a member of your family and a neighbour. Ask 
each of them to complete a survey form. 


2. Divide the class into groups. Each group will prepare 
a summary of the answers for a section of the survey and 
present its summary to the class. 


3. Prepare a class chart to show the results of the group 
summaries. Give a copy of your chart to all the people 
who completed the survey form. 


Have a Discussion 


1. What are three main reasons for people using the 
downtown area of the city? 


2. What type of transportation do most people use? 


3. Does a person’s occupation affect his or her use of the 
downtown part of the city region? If so, how? 


4. Is the downtown area the main centre of your city? 
Support your answer by using the results of the survey. 


5. If the downtown area is the main centre of your city, 
should it continue to be? Why? 


6. What other parts of your city region are 
a. as important as the downtown area? 
-b. more important than the downtown area? 


c. becoming as important as or more important than 
the downtown area? Why is this happening? 


7. What are your recommendations for the downtown 
part of your city? 
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Survey of' the use of the downtown area. 


Name: 
Address: 
Occupation: 


|. Number of visits dowrirown per week : 
2.Purposes of trips downtown: 
a) 


lo) 

3) 
3.Type of transportation used: O car 

D TAX! 0 BUS O SUBWAY 0 OTHER 


4.Three items [ wovld prefer to buy ina 
downtown store rorther than in my local 
shopping area: 


Gs) eee ae So) here eee, OL Ati Com Pe ie | 2 ac ee 
5. Entertainment, sports,or other 


activities visited downtown: 


6. Opinion: The downtown area is the 
main shopping , entertainment, and 
governmental centre of the city. 

OOTRVE © FALSE 
Reasons: 





Why Do Cities Grow? 


Did you ever wonder why we have towns and cities, or 
why some places are bigger than others? A village may 
begin as a market centre, a flour mill location, a govern- 
ment centre, or a religious or educational centre. Many 
communities were founded on seacoasts or lakeshores, 
beside natural harbours. Some remain villages or small 
towns, but others become large cities. 


Moscow has grown to be the largest city in the 
U.S.S.R., with a population of more than 7 million 
people and many manufacturing, government, trade and 
commerce, cultural, and educational activities. This is 
mainly because it was established at the crossroads of 
trading routes many centuries ago. In 1150 a.p., Moscow 
was a small village on the bank of the Moscow River, 
a tributary of the Volga River. Traders could portage 
easily from those rivers to all the other great rivers west 
of the Ural Moutains. Even in medieval times, the Mus- 
covites could trade with people as far away as Siberia 
and the Ukraine. Trade was very important to Moscow 
because the poor soil and climate of its region made farm- 
ing very difficult. Today, Moscow is called the “port of 
the five seas” since ships can now travel easily between 
Moscow and the Baltic, White, Black, Azov, and Caspian 
Seas through a system of rivers and canals. 


After the Russian revolution of 1917, the victorious 
Communist government had to decide where to establish 
its capital. At that time the capital of Russia was St. 
Petersburg, now called Leningrad, but Moscow had been 
the capital until 1711 when Czar Peter the Great moved 
the government to St. Petersburg. 


Many capital cities are selected because they are 
the largest and most important cities in their country. 
Other capital cities are selected because of political 
decisions by groups of people. Still other capitals are 
selected because of their location on the border of two 


main sections of the country or near the centre of the 
country. 
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Public Meeting, 
St. Petersburg, 1917 


In this activity you will play the role of a delegate or 
a judge. You will attend the meeting that was held in St. 
Petersburg to decide which city would be the capital of 
Russia. 


The roles: 


Divide the class into three main groups. One group of 
delegates to the public meeting are in favour of Moscow 
as the capital city. The second group prefer St. Peters- 
burg. The third group act as judges. Use your own words 
and arguments based on the information which your 
teacher will give you: 


The meeting: 


1. Each delegate receives a role card which tells him 
what his position is and gives him an important idea to 
speak about. He is then responsible for researching and 
preparing his case. Speakers from the two opposing 
groups take turns presenting their cases. 


Judges may ask questions of each speaker after he 
or she has spoken. 


2. When all speakers have had an opportunity to speak, 
each side may ask the other questions. 


3. The judges decide, by voting, which city they think 
should have been selected as the capital of the Soviet 
Union in 1917. 


Canadian Capital Cities 


Ottawa, the Capital of Canada 


1. Why did Queen Victoria choose Ottawa as the capital 
city of Canada? 


2. In what province is Ottawa located? 


3. Do you think the capital city should be moved? Would 
your cases presented at the “Public Meeting, St. Peters- 
burg” be true for Canada’s capital? Discuss your ideas. 


*See Teacher’s Resource Book. 191 


The Capital City of Your Province 
1. Why was it selected? 
2. Do you think it was a good choice? 


3. What other city in your province might have been 
considered a good choice? 


Life in the Soviet Union 


The following information was adapted from a U.S.S.R. 
government source. 


Everyday Life 


1. The average family consists of four persons. Quite often 
the grandparents live with the family. 


2. Many children attend nursery schools if both parents are 
working full-time. 


3. Average monthly wages are about 110 roubles. In addi- 
tion, each person receives about 35 roubles indirectly, 
in the form of benefits from the public funds. (1 rouble 
=$1.10 in Canadian money.) 


4. This chart shows how the people in the Soviet Union 
spend their money compared with how the average 
Canadian spends his. 


Of each $1.00 spent, 
the average citizen 
spends on 


Soviet Union Canada 


Taxes 8¢ 12¢ 
Social insurance — 4¢ 
Cost of homes 4¢ 20¢ 
Medical services — 5¢ 
Transportation (cars) 3¢ 13S 
Food and consumer 

goods 37¢ 
Other 9¢ 
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All schools, including technical colleges and universities, 
are free to students who pass examinations. 


People are allowed to own anything from a house or a 
car to a cottage or a boat, as long as it is for personal use. 
However, personal property cannot be used for business 
purposes. 


There is a housing shortage in Moscow, but it is becom- 
ing less severe each year because a great number of 
building projects are completed annually. Rents for most 
apartments are $10 to $14 per month. 


Since all land in the U.S.S.R. is owned by the govern- 
ment, it has been easy to control housing construction 
and to plan the growth of cities. Some new districts in 
Moscow are remarkably well designed and constructed. 


Citizens may build their own homes with one to five 
rooms in towns, villages, or rural areas. 
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10. In recent years Moscow has become a recognized fash- 
ion centre for clothes. Usually, the styles are similar to | 
European styles, but less extreme in design. . 


11. There are special laws to prevent air and water pollution 
in the Soviet Union. Systems of drains, purifying equip- 
ment, and filters are used to prevent industrial waste 
from polluting natural waterways. 


12. In large apartment blocks it is possible to buy meals at a 
home-cooking service. This is like a large community 
cafeteria offering many dishes at very reasonable prices. Y 
It is especially helpful to working mothers. 


Communication 


13. The two most important newspapers in the Soviet Union 
are called /zvestia and Pravda. They are owned by the 
government and are printed in Moscow. 


14. Moscow has many radio stations and Europe's largest 
television centre. Most programs are in black-and-white, 
although a few programs are now in colour. The first 
television broadcast from space was made in the Soviet 
Union. With the use of communication satellites, the 
Moscow television centre will reach 200 million people 
when the entire system is completed. bi 


Education a 


15. Students at Moscow schools study the Russian language, 

mathematics, natural science, history, geography, a 
foreign language, art, singing, physical education, and 
practical work training. Most students attend school six 
days a week. 


16. There are many technical training schools in the 
U.S.S.R. which give scientific and industrial courses. 
These schools are similar to Canadian community 
colleges. 


17. Special high school and university students receive a 
salary from the government to help with their educa- 
tion. Honour students receive even more money. 


18. Many people attend night school courses while they are 
working during the day. Some courses are given in the 
factories where the people work. 
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Art and Theatre 


19. The Maly Theatre and the Art Theatre are the twoleading 
drama theatres in the Soviet Union. Both are located in 
Moscow. The people enjoy live theatre; there are about 
500 professional dramatic groups in the U.S.S.R. 


20. Good popular music is encouraged. However, ‘‘the imita- 
tion of poor samples of western rock music, devoid of 
melody and in which senseless shouting and jarring 
sounds take the place of music, is not encouraged.” 


21. In 1968 the 43 film studios of the Soviet Union re- 
leased 158 full-length pictures and 984 short films. 
Some of these films are shown in more than 60 
countries. 


22. Circus performances have been a favourite entertain- 
ment at fairs and playgrounds for many years. The first 
permanent circus opened in Moscow in 1764. 
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The Bolshoi is one of the most famous theatres in the 
world. It is used for many kinds of performances, but is 
most famous for its ballet company. The citizens of 
Moscow enjoy the theatre and, since prices are quite low, 
they attend often. The cheapest seats cost about 75¢ in 
Canadian money. The Bolshoi Ballet Company has been 
on tour all over the world and has played in several 
Canadian cities. 
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Planning a City Region 


Town planning is not a new idea. Cities have been 
planned and organized in many ways for thousands of 
years. 


Here are five common types of city plans: 


City Plan 1 


Some old cities started as a town built close to a castle, 
which protected it from enemies. The town usually had 
walls and gates. Here is a plan of a town of that kind. 


SBURG (BRATISLAVA) 166 
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City Plan 2 


Some cities are planned on a circular pattern. The rings 
of development spread out like the ripples which are 
formed when you throw a stone in the water. Moscow is 
designed this way. 


City Plan 3 


This type of plan has many centres and spreads out over 
many square kilometres. Huge expressways link the 
central places, providing a transportation system for the 
people. 
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City Plan 4 


Many cities develop outward in certain directions in sec- 
tors, like the slices from a pie. These sector cities often 
follow river valleys and ravines. In some cities the sec- 
tions are associated with ethnic groups of people. 


City Plan 5 


Still another pattern may be seen in cities and towns 
which spread out along a straight line. Often these cities 
follow a river, a main road, or a narrow valley. 


1. Draw a sketch of each of the plans. The drawing for 
City Plan 1 has been done for you. 


2. Use maps to find a city which has been built to one 
of these plans. 


3. Which plan do you like best? 


4. Draw a city plan which you think would be better than 
any of these. 


5. Study a map of your city or a city of your choice. 
Sketch the basic plan of the city. 


Is your plan similar to one of the five plans? Howis 
it different? Try to find out why this type of plan was 
followed for the city. 


Your Community Design 


Think of a giant jigsaw puzzle. Each piece of landin your 
community is like a piece of the puzzle. The basic pur- 
pose of town or city planning is to decide where each 
kind of land use would be best suited. Land use means 
houses, streets, parks, factories, schools, and all the other 
ways of using land in a community. 


Make a Mural 


1. Make a list on the chalkboard of all the different land 
uses which are found in your community. (Think of all 
the things you see on your way to school or to a friend’s 
house.) 
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2. Group the items into six main types of land use: 


Homes 

Stores and office buildings 

Factories 

Institutions (schools, hospitals, churches, etc.) 
Transportation 

Open space 


3. Are any of these six main land uses not found in your 
community? Why? What does this tell you about your 
community? Are there other types of land use that have 
not been listed? What are they? 


4, Draw a sketch map of your community on a large 
piece of mural paper. Cut out pictures from newspapers 
and magazines which show each of the land uses in your 
community. Use these pictures to complete the mural of 
land use in your community. 


5. You may want to make a jigsaw puzzle of your com- 
munity. See how long it takes your friends to put it 
together. 


This underpass section of roadway is part of the Sadovoye 
Ring or expressway, which goes through downtown 
Moscow. The Sadovoye Ring was built in a circle where 
the ancient wall around the city once stood. 
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Blueprint for a City 


Every city region consists of a group of communities 
joined together. Roads, railways, and subways are built 
to connect these communities. Special places such as 
sports areas, parks, factory districts, shopping plazas, 
universities, and many others develop as the city grows. 


Many cities are becoming crowded and polluted. 
Researchers and planners are studying the causes of 
these problems, and trying to find solutions. 


Some planners suggest that we will leave all the 
present cities of North America by the year 2025 because 
they will be too old, too crowded, and too polluted. By 
then, we will have completely different types of homes 
and communities. If those planners are right, the build- 
ings, expressways, subways, and all the other things in 
our cities will become useless some day. 


Plan a City Region 


1. Discuss the changes you think will occur in city re- 
gions 1n your province. 


2. Divide the class into groups that agree on the types of 
changes that will occur. 


3. Each group plan a new city region. Discuss the things 
that will be included. Decide which land uses you will 
have. 


4. Make a poster or model to show your ideas about the 
city region you have planned. This is your “blueprint” 
for a city region of the future. 


5. Compare your own community with your blueprint. 
What things do you think are better in your own plan? 
Why? 


6. Present your blueprint to the class. Explain the special 
features of your plan. Answer questions about your ideas. 


7. Select the three best ideas from the plans that have 
been presented. Write a letter to the planning office for 
your city or a city in your province. Outline your ideas 
about city planning. 
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What Is Change? 


Find out what change means by building a new home for 
a pet. Perhaps your class or another class in the school 
has a pet, such as a hamster, a gerbil, or a guinea pig. 


Before you start to build the home, plan it carefully 
with drawings. Have your teacher approve your draw- 
ings. 


Use simple materials such as scraps of wood, stones, 
sand and earth, moss, and twigs. Perhaps you could use 
an old wooden box, or an old cage or aquarium. Include 
suitable surroundings, games and playthings, a place to 
eat, a place to sleep, a place to run and dig. 


Try a number of new homes made by different class- 
mates to see which one the animal enjoys most. 


Have a Discussion 
1. Did you find it difficult to get materials? Why? 
2. Was the home difficult to plan? Why? 


3. How did the animals enjoy the change to a new 
home? How do you know? 


4. If a group of you planned and built the home, did 
you always agree? How did you solve any problems? 


The Change in a Team Player 


Read the story on the next page, which was written by a 
twelve-year-old boy. 


Has this kind of change ever happened to you? 
Write a story to tell about a change that you remember. 


Perhaps something like the team spirit in Wally’s 
story can be seen in Kenya, as it changes and progresses. 


Kenya is often mentioned in the newspapers and 
news magazines. Watch for articles on this East African 
country. Report to the class the up-to-date news. 
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The Beginning for 
Kenya 


Early Changes 


In 1895, Britain claimed Kenya as a protectorate. The 
following year, the British started to build a railway from 
Mombasa, on the Indian Ocean, to Lake Victoria. By so 
doing they hoped to gain control of Uganda. 


The construction of the railway was a tremendous 
task. People from India were brought in to do much of the 
work. Wild animals, unfriendly native people, heavy 
rains, drought, and a steep drop of 750 metres into the 
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The edge of the Great Rift 
Valley. 


Great Rift Valley all caused problems for the builders. It 
was not until 1901 that the railway was completed. 


If the railway was to be profitable, it had to carry 
goods. Elephant tusks hauled from Uganda were not 
enough. So people were invited from Europe and Asia to 
settle and farm the land. Many British and Indian people 
came to make a new life. They settled mainly along the 
railroad. They developed large plantations of coffee, 
sugar cane, sisal, and tea. Their crops were shipped out on 
the railway. They also raised livestock, wheat, and corn 
which were used in Kenya. 


The Mau Mau 


In the area between Mount Kenya and Nairobi live the 
Kikuyu tribe. One of the tribe’s early legends tells of the 
Divider of the Universe taking their first chief to the top of 
Mount Kenya. All the land he could see from the moun- 
tain was given to him and his children. Now it happens 
that this is the richest of all the land in Kenya. It is also 
the land through which the railway passed. 


Shortly before the railway’s completion, many of the 
Kikuyu tribe had moved from their land because of a 
series of misfortunes. Rinderpest, a dread disease, had 
killed many of their cattle. Continued use of the soil had 
robbed it of its fertility. A smallpox epidemic killed many 
Kikuyu and forced others to flee. Then, in 1902, 
Europeans who believed they had a right to the land 
along the railway began to settle in the Kikuyu territory. 
They set aside reservations for the Kikuyu, but the 
Kikuyu still did not want the Europeans settling on the 
land which had been theirs since the beginning of time. 


They became more bitter. In 1947 a secret society 
within the Kikuyu tribe, the Mau Mau, was formed. Its 
aim was to force the white settlers off their land. They 
burned homes and crops, robbed businesses, and 
murdered people, European or African, who tried to stop 
them. 

The Mau Mau rebellion lasted for four years. During 
that time, the government jailed 79 000 Africans for 
varying lengths of time, and Mau Mau terrorists killed or 
wounded 2859 civilians, 2739 of whom were Africans. 
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Jomo Kenyatta 


From 1953 to 1961, Jomo Kenyatta was kept in prison by 
the British, who believed he was a Mau Mau terrorist. 
Many people of Kenya, however, believed he was in- 
nocent. When he was set free in 1961, he was a hero to the 
people. Before he was put in prison and after he was set 
free, he asked his people to be kind to others. He con- 
tinually stated that discussion is a better way to solve 
problems than war. 


Jomo Kenyatta helped the people of Kenya to work 
for a better nation. Sometimes one important individual 
can have a great effect on many lives. 





Another Hero 


Make a scrap book about a person who has affected or 
changed your life. You may choose a government leader, 
an athlete, an artist, a relative, a friend, etc. The scrap 
book might include: childhood photos, places where the 
person works, photos or sketches of his or her home and 
family, pictures of his or her clothing. 


Present your hero to the class and be prepared to 
answer the following questions. 
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Jomo Kenyatta. 





1. Why did you choose the person you did? How has he 
or she affected or changed your life? How are you dif- 
ferent because you have heard or seen him or her? 


2. What is it about this person that you like? Why? 


3. What kind of people will be attracted to this person? 
Why? Who will not like him or her? Why? 


4. Would this person make a good leader of our country? 
Why? 


5. Has this person helped to make any change in the 
country? What change? How has he or she helped to 
make the change happen? 


6. What qualities should the leader of a nation have? 


Power of the People 


During the 1950s, many Black people in Kenya helped the 
British in their fight against the Mau Mau. Nevertheless, 
most Black Kenyans did hope that they might win 
independence from England by peaceful talks. After all, 
they thought, why should White people control the coun- 
try when at least 90 per cent of the people were Black? 


Kenyans knew that many countries in Africa had 
recently become independent. Where the Africans had 
gained control but did not havea strong leader, each tribe 
wished to lead the nation. Often the result was fierce war 
among tribes. This was not the way for Kenyans! When 
Jomo Kenyatta returned home in 1961, he almost 
immediately became their leader. He was elected to the 
Legislative Council in 1962, and when Kenya claimed 
independence in December 1963, he became prime 
minister. His support from the people was strong enough 
to help him to prevent warfare among tribes. Thus, 
independence came to Kenya peacefully. 


The Black People in Independent Kenya 


Study the photographs on the next three pages. Find out 
what kind of change independence has brought to the 
Blacks of Kenya. 
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These children live in the desert in northern Kenya, 
near Lake Rudolf. Only recently have their people learned 
to dig wells. They used to wander from one waterhole to 
the next. They live in tents or huts made of mud and 
straw. Why do you think a new government will not 
change their lives very much? 


In Kenya, people continue to practise their tradi- 
tional crafts. This woman weaves for both White and 
Black buyers. Her skillis appreciated by her countrymen 
and tourists alike. 


How do you think independence has affected this 
woman? 
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The children in the truck be- 
low are on a field study ina 
national park south of Nai- 
robi. They have lived in the 
city for most of their lives. 
This is the first time that 
many of them have seen an 
elephant, a lion, or a giraffe. 
The truck they are using has 
been donated by Canada to 
the Kenyan government. 


For these children, inde- 
pendence has meant equal 
opportunity for education for 
both Blacks and Whites. How 
will this help to change Ken- 
ya in future years? 











ie Bye ab Be Tod % 


This is a Masai tribesman who lives in southern 
Kenya. He grows no crops and lives almost entirely on 
milk and blood from his cattle. His wealth is calculated by 
the number of cattle he owns. He follows the tribal cus- 
toms of his ancestors; notice the paint on his face and his 
earlobe. 





In some ways, however, life has changed for the 
Masai in recent years. Money has become important to 
them. They charge a high price for tourists to visit their 
villages and take their pictures. With the money they 
earn, they buy food and a few luxuries for their huts. How 
might this change their old way of life? 
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The White People in Independent Kenya 


Independence also brings change to the way of life of the 
Whites in Kenya. The Black people are gaining the 
knowledge, the skill, and the money that they need to 
govern their own land. Land is being bought from 
Europeans and Asians and sold to Blacks. To keep their 
jobs, many White settlers have had to become Kenyan 
citizens, although not all who apply for citizenship are 
accepted. Some do not wish to become citizens, and have 
therefore quit their jobs or been asked to leave. Many 
Asians and Europeans have left Kenya for England, 
India, or North America. 


The White settlers are, for the most part, the descen- 
dants of the people who built or settled beside the 
Kenya — Uganda Railroad. Some of them owned stores or 
worked for the White government, while others had skills 
in carpentry, plumbing, and electronics. Many Blacks 
would like some of the White men’s jobs, but it is taking 
time for them to learn the necessary skills. Kenyatta’s 
government has tried to please the Black majority by 
providing opportunities for them, while at the same time 
keeping as many of the skilled Whites as the country 
needs. 
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This Kenyan works in the 
computer room of Shell Com- 
pany Ltd. in Nairobi. In 
what ways might his life 
have changed in the past 20 
years? 
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Railways Bring Change 


Study this map. 


1. Do any of the railway lines pass through the United 
States? Why do you suppose Sir John A. MacDonald, 
our first prime minister, insisted that this be the case? 


2. In building these major railways, Canadians faced 
many problems. Find out what these problems were. 
Make a list of them and be prepared to explain the cause 
of each. How were they similar to Kenya’s problems? 
How were they different? 


3. How have the railways helped Canada to be a success- 
ful nation? 


4. What changes in transportation make railways less 
important today than when they were built? 


5. In your opinion, was Sir John A. MacDonald wise to 
insist that the transcontinental railroads be completed? 


Why? Were the routes that were chosen good ones? 
Why? 


6. Would you consider Sir John A. MacDonald a “hero” 
in the development of Canada? Why? 


MAJOR RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA 


LEGEND 
Main railways 

---- Possible routes through 
the U.S.A. which 
MacDonald did not 
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The Challenge of Change 


Look at the clock at the right. Let the 60 minutes repre- 
sent man’s history since he has been able to read and 
write. That was about 3000 years ago. If we use the 
clock’s scale, there was very little improvement in man’s 
ability to communicate until 9 minutes ago, when the 
printing press was invented. Three minutes ago the tele- 
graph arrived. Two minutes ago such things as the 
telephone, radio, and airplane were invented. One min- 
ute ago the talking motion picture arrived. Television 
appeared in the last 10 seconds, and the computer in the 
last 5 seconds. Man-made satellites and the laser beam 
came just one second ago. Can you see what’s happen- 
ing? Man’s ways are not just changing, they are chang- 
ing more quickly all the time! 





Satie Cea eae moh RCE SG 


A Masai and his cattle near the Longonot Satellite Station 
80 kilometres from Nairobi. 


, 
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Man 
learned 
to read 





These two articles appeared in newspapers in Can- 
ada. What do they tell about the types of changes that 
are taking place in Kenya as well as other parts of Africa? 
Find similar articles in newspapers and magazines that 
tell you more about independence in African countries. 
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If Kenya wishes great improvement in her crop 
growth, if she wants her factories to keep pace with those 
in Europe and North America, she will have to change 
with the times. Of course, some Kenyans see no need for 
change. They are quite happy to work and hunt as their 
people have for centuries. Nevertheless, the government 
policy is to increase education for the people in an effort to 
bring change. 


It will take time and effort. Only 5000 of the 600 000 
students who started school in recent years have com- 
pleted grade eight. 


Independence has not caused Kenyans to reject 
other nations. In fact, since 1962 the United States has 
invested a great deal of money in Kenya. Colgate- 
Palmolive, Union Carbide, and Crown Cork and Seal 
have all built factories there. Kenya welcomes this for- 
eign investment. It should help the nation to catch up 
with modern industrial developments. Indeed, if a for- 
eign company invests money in Kenya, the company is 
allowed to send its own people to look after the business. 





As aresult, business in Kenya is doing very well — better A modern factory near 
than in any other country in East Africa. Nairobi, built by the East 
African Portland Cement 
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A view of Government Road 
in Nairobi. Cities in Kenya can 
be laid out in this up-to-date 
way because there are few old 
buildings to hinder the 
planners. 





Changes in Your Community 


1. Visit a building in your community which was built 
50 to 100 years ago. While you are there, list as many 
parts as you can find which are made of wood. 


2. Now visit a building which was built in the last year 
or two. Check each item which you listed in your first 
building. If it is not made of wood in the second building, 
cross it off your list. List the materials which were used 
instead of wood. Why are these new materials used in- 
stead of wood? 


3. What materials do you think will be used more and 
more in the construction industry in the near future? 
Why do you say this? 


4. a. List the occupations which people would work at in 
order to provide the materials you saw in the first 
building. 


b. List the occupations which people would work at in 
order to provide the materials you saw in the second 
building. 


5. How will Kenya’s policy of education help that country 
to obtain and use more of these new materials? 


6. For each of the products you listed in the two buildings, 
find out what it was made from. Locate one or two places 
in the world where this source material is found or made. 
Why are these products of particular interest to Kenya 
today? 
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Kenya: A New World 


Urban Changes 


All over the world, people are moving to cities. Twenty 
years ago, out of every 100 people in Canada, 57 lived in 
cities. Today, out of every 100 Canadians, 65 live in cities. 
Fifty years ago there were no large cities in Kenya. Today 
Nairobi, the capital, has over 200 000 people. Mombasa, 
the country’s port, has over 150 000. Nakuru in the Rift 
Valley and Kisumi on Lake Victoria each have 25 000 
people. The growth of population in Kenya’s cities is 
about 6% each year. 


In Kenya, as elsewhere, problems come from the 
movement of people into cities. First, the people require 
homes. Many new housing developments like the one 
pictured here are being built by the Kenyan government. 





New houses overlooking the port of Mombasa. 
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Three women strolling on a 
street in Nairobi. 








Modern development in Nairobi. 


The entire city area must be planned. Planners 
must decide where there should be parks. What routes 
would be best for busy roads? How should electricity, 
water, and sewers be supplied? How can the city be 
made and kept beautiful? Where should the factories be 
located so as not to spoil living conditions with odours, 
smoke, and noise? 


Until Kenya became an independent nation, Nai- 
robi was a segregated city. It had three sections, one for 
Europeans, one for Asians, and a third for Africans. To- 
day these separate sections have been abolished by the 
government, and people can move more freely from one 
part of the city to another. About 150 000 Africans live 
in Nairobi. 


Cities on the Move 


Break into groups of five people. 
Discuss reasons why people are moving to cities. 


Have one person in your group record these reasons and 
report them to the class. 
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Growth of Your Community 


1. By interviewing long-time residents in your commu- 
nity or by studying historical books and pamphlets in 
your library or resource centre, find the answers to these 
questions: 


a. When was your community first established? 


b. Why was it selected by the first people who lived 
there? 


c. What purpose did it serve? Was it a trade and ser- 
vice centre? Was it an industrial centre? If so, what 
industry? Was it a farm community? Describe the 
types and methods of farming that were used then. 


2. a. How is the community different today from its 
early days? Are the businesses similar? Have the 
kinds of industry and farming changed? Has the 
population changed? What differences are there in 
transportation facilities? 


b. Try to find old photographs of your community. 
Identify the area where each was taken. Take your own 
photographs of the same areas today. 


3. Do you like the old or the new look of the community? 
Why? 


4. Now select photographs from the old and new or from 


newspaper clippings, or take new photographs to demon- 
strate: 


a. good planning for development in your community, 
b. poor planning for development in your community. 


c. Write a caption for each photograph explaining its 
importance. Make an album of your pictures. If you 
have slides, make a presentation for the class. Be sure 
to organize your slides carefully and plan what you 
want to say about each one. 


5. Plan a discussion or debate about your community 
and the changes or plans you have observed. You may 
want to deal with some of the following questions if 
they apply to your community. 
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Is the community a pleasant place to live? Why? 


Does the area have enough park space for children? 
For adults? 


Are the houses or buildings well spaced, so that 
people do not feel crowded? 


Are good shopping facilities within easy reach? 


Do you have schools, doctors, and lawyers to serve 
the community? 


Is pollution of the land, air, or water a problem? 


Are there plans for new development in the area? Is 
there enough good-quality entertainment in the com- 
munity? Are there facilities for this? 


Controlling Change 


Tourism is Kenya’s fastest-growing industry. Itis second 
to agriculture in earning foreign money. In a recent year, 
127 000 visitors from other countries came to see 
Kenya’s 23 parks and wildlife reserves. 


1. a. Explain what a national park is. Do national parks 
differ from country to country? If so, how? 


b. Within national parks there are often unusual 
natural landforms such as waterfalls, matterhorns, 
geysers, canyons, kettle lakes, buttes, mesas, and 
caves. Choose one of these features for research. Ex- 
plain and illustrate how it came into being. Tell why 
a national park might be established in the area of 
this feature. 


2. a. What attractions does Kenya offer visitors? Do 
any of these interest you? Why? 


b. Explain two or three problems which the tourist 
industry may cause for Kenyans. 


c. Why is it important that Kenya establish and main- 
tain national parks now? 
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A giraffe in a national park 
south of Nairobi. 
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Treetops Hotel, where tourists wait to catch sight of 
wild animals. 


Notice the red marker on one of the zebras. It enables scientists to study 
from an airplane the animal's habits and movements. 
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Plan a Provincial Park 


What parks are there in your province? Name other parks 
in Canada that you have visited or that you know about. 
Why do you think these parks were established? 


How does change affect the need for parks? 


What do you think would happen ifthe governments 
in Canada did not establish the parks? 


What features outside the parks in your province 
would interest tourists from other parts of Canada or the 
world? Why might it be wise to establish parks in these 
parts of the province? Divide the class into groups to 
plan a provincial park for each of these areas. 


1. Decide the limits of your park. These may be deter- 
mined by 
the size of the feature that is to be preserved, 
the vegetation or wildlife of the area, 
the use of the surrounding areas, 
the people living in the area. 


2. Decide how the park will be used. 

Will you allow 
roads? 
camping? 
fishing? 
hunting? 
boating? 
cottages? motels? roadside stands? 
forestry? 


3. Outline the regulations for the people using the park. 


Invite a speaker from the division of your provin- 
cial government which deals with the parks. Ask him to 
speak to you about the parks in your province and the 
ones that are planned for the future. 


Present your plans to him and ask him for his 
evaluation of your ideas. Perhaps your ideas will affect. 
the future parks of your province. 
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Glossary 


Beside each word is the number of the 
page where it is first used; it is printed 
there in bold type. 

The meanings given here are those 
used in this book. Many of these words 
have other meanings as well. 


absorb (45) To soak up. 

A.D. (10) Stands for anno Domini, 
Latin for “year of the Lord”. A.D.1730, 
for example, means 1730 years after 
the birth of Christ. 

adapt to (16) To change in order to fit 
a situation. 

agricultural (46) Having to do with 
producing food or other useful crops 
from the land. 

algae (101) Plants that grow in the 
water. 

average (43) The amount that you get 
by adding together a number of 
figures and dividing the sum by the 
number of figures you added. 

cash crop (70) Plants that are grown 
and sold by the farmer. 

characters (20) People in a play or 
story. 

climate (44) The main kinds of weather 
that occur in an area throughout the 
year. 

climate zone (49) An area or region 
which has a certain weather pattern. 

consulate (81) The office of a person 
who represents a foreign country on 
matters such as trade. This person, 
called a consul, has less authority 
than an ambassador. (See embassy.) 

cross section (32) A drawing that 
shows what you would see if you 
sliced through something. 

decipher (145) To translate a code into 
words that we can understand. 
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degree (of latitude or longitude) (64) 
A unit of measurement equal to one 
360th of the distance around the 
earth. 

delegate (191) A person who has been 
given the authority to act as a repre- 
sentative for others. 

density (10) The number of one kind 
of thing in a certain amount of space. 

distilled water (103) Water made by 
cooling steam. 

drought (47) Lack of rain over a long 
period of time. 

Eastern Hemisphere (19) The half of 
the earth that contains thecontinents 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

elevation (52) Height above sea level. 

embassy (81) A group of people, 
headed by an ambassador, who are 
sent by the government ofonecountry 
to act as its representatives in another 
country. Also, the office where they 
work. 

environmental crisis (50) A danger- 
ous situation resulting from problems 
in the surroundings. 

erosion (50) The wearing away of the 
earth’s surface by water, ice, or wind. 

ethnic group (197) A group of people 
who share the same culture and 
history. 

export (92) To send goods, or the 
goods that are sent, to other coun- 
tries. 

federation (144) A union of several 
governments under one _ central 
government. 

fertilizer (112) Something that is 
added to the soil to make plants grow 
better. 

genus (16) A group of species that are 
similar to each other. (See species.) 

graphic (58) Having to do with photo- 
graphs, drawings, charts, graphs, 
maps, and similar ways of showing 
ideas. 





horizontal scale (53) The relation be- 
tween the real length or width of 
something and the length or width of 
a drawing or model of it. 

humidity (75) Moisture in the air. 

hydro-electric turbine (86) A ma- 
chine that creates electricity by using 
a flow of water to spin a turbine (a 
wheel with vanes attached to it) very 
rapidly. 

import (91) To bring goods, or the 
goods that are brought, into one coun- 
try from another. 

index (of an atlas) (67) Sometimes 
called a gazetteer, this kind of index 
usually gives the latitude and longi- 
tude of each place named on the 
maps in the atlas, as well as the page 
on which each place appears. 

Industrial Revolution (14) Thechange 
in ways of living caused by the intro- 
duction of mechanical power to do 
work previously done by manpower 
and animal power. 

inscription (145) Words carved on 
something. 

institution (134) An important custom 
or organization within a society. 

interaction (169) The exchange of 
something between people or groups 
of people. 

interior (46) The inside of something; 
the part of aland mass thatis farthest 
from the coast. 

invest (88) To put money into some- 
thing that is expected to earn a profit. 

lines (178) The words that an actor 
speaks in a play. 

longitude (64) The measurement of 
distance east and west around the 
earth. 

management (88) The directing of 
activities in order to accomplish some- 
thing. Also, the people who do the 
directing. 

mandate (162) Authority given to one 
national by an official group of na- 
tions to govern a country or territory. 


medieval (190) Having to do with a 
period of European history called the 
Middle Ages, from about A.p.500 to 
about A.D.1500. 

mirage (72) Something seen which 
looks real and close at hand but which 
is only a reflection of something far 
away and out of sight. Mirages are 
most often seen in hot deserts, where 
layers of hot air act as a reflecting 
mirror. 

moisture (45) A small amountofliquid, 
or liquid that is spread out thinly; 
dampness. 

monarchy (61) A type of government 
(or a country) ruled by a king or 
queen. 

narrator (178) A person who tells a 
story. 

natural vegetation (47) The kinds of 
plants that grow in an area without 
being planted or cared for by people. 

non-citizen (213) A person who is not 
legally a member of the country in 
which he lives. 

nuclear weapon (106) A missile that 
explodes with immense force caused 
by suddenly releasing the energy con- 
tained in the centres of atoms. 

nutrient pollution (102) A condition 
of lakes and streams, created by put- 
ting too much algae food (fertilizer, 
sewage, etc.) into the water. The 
algae multiply and use up all the 
oxygen in the water, so that the fish 
die. 

overpopulation (112) More people in 
an area than the available resources 
can support. 

phosphate (102) A mixture of phos- 
phorus and other elements. 

phosphorus (102) One of the basic ele- 
ments of nature; it is found in all liv- 
ing things. 

pictograph (79) A graph that uses pic- 
tures, instead of words or numbers, to 
show information. 
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plot (178) A series of events that forms 
the action of a play or story. 


plunder (142) To rob by group force, 
as by making a raid. 

pollutant (102) Something that makes 
something else unclean or impure. 

pollution-conscious (105) Aware of 
what causes pollution. 

precipitation (44) Rain, snow, sleet, 
hail. 

prevailing wind (45) The wind from a 
certain direction that blows over an 
area more often than winds from 
other directions. 

primary industry (150) An industry 
that uses raw materials to manufac- 
ture materials that are used by other 
industries to make products. 

protectorate (203) A country that is 
under the political authority of an- 
other country. 

rate of increase (11) The speed at 
which something grows larger. 

recycling (104) Making used materials 
into new, usable materials. 

reservation (205) An area set apart by 
the government for the use of a cer- 
tain group of people. 

residue (103) The remainder of some- 
thing after the removal of a part of it. 

resolution (55) The formal statement 
of an opinion. 

resource (88) Something that can be 
useful or valuable for a definite pur- 
pose. 

rural (71) In the country; outside cities 
and towns. 

scale (31) The relation between the 
size of something and the size of a 
model or drawing of it. 

scene (178) The place in which the 
action of a play, or a part of a play, 
occurs. 

scenery (178) The painted background 
used on the stage to imitate the scene 
of the action. fae? 
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seedling (149) A} plant grown from 
seed. 

service business (150) A business that 
sells a useful activity, rather than a 
product. 

simulate (49) To pretend or imitate. 

socialist (138) In favour of government 
or community ownership, rather than 
private ownership, of resources. 

society (134) A community, nation, or 
large group of people who have the 
same traditions, institutions, and in-- 
terests. 

species (16) One kind of animal or 
plant. 

spice lands (21) The East Indies, The 
Malay Archipelago, and tropical parts 
of Asia, where the most important 
spices are grown. 

standard of living (35) The amount of 
necessities and luxuries that a person 
or a society can afford. 

suburb (35) A built-up area just out- 
side the central part of a city or town. 

telecommunications (174) Commun- 
ications by electronic means, such as 
telegraphy, cable, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

terraced (91) Made into a series of 
wide, flat steps with short, steep 
slopes between the steps. 

thermal electric plant (106) Elec- 
tricity-producing machinery that is 
powered by heat. The heat is usually 
created by burning something. 

transcontinental (211) Across a con- 
tinent. 

transplant (71) To dig up a plant and 
plant it again in another place. 

utilities (150) Public services such as 
gas, electricity, water, or transporta- 
tion. 

vertical scale (53) The relation be-. 
tween a real height of something and 
the height of a drawing or model of it. 

vital statistics (98) Statistics about 
people’s life, birth, and death. 
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